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Honour to whom Honour,” says 
the Proverb, and the proposition is cor- 
rect ; but, in most cases counected prac- 
tically with civilized society, Honour is 
not the only recompence that ought to 
be paid to merit, It may be true, that 
men of inventive genius and exquisite 
skill, may both live and die poor ; but, 
this, to every liberal mind is a subject 
of extreme regret. It must be acknow- 
ledged too, that many inventions are 
not brought to maturity at once; that a 
series of years, and possibly more than 
one generation, is necessary to establish 
the expected benefits, which an ardent 
imagination may predict, but which 
time alone can verify. Other causes 
might be assigned why merit, however 
unquestionable, does not always meet its 
reward, while that reward can be of ad- 
vantage to him who justly claims it. 
And perhaps this is one reason why mi- 
litary honours are usually paid to mili- 
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tary men while their exploits are fresh 
in the public mind; the public feels the 
the immediate benefit of protection and 
security, obtained by their exertions, 

The protection and security of a coun 
try is the honourable occupation of men 
at arms; and had the late French Go- 
vernment adhered strictly to the im- 
plied character of their soldiery as dé+ 
Jenseurs dela Patrie, Europe would not 
have groaned beneath these chains 
which French despotism rivetted on its 
suffering population, 

But to this distinguished appellation 
the Navy of Britain is especially entitled. 
A Navy is the natural defence of an 
Island ; it is the natural defence of the 
British Islands; it is the right arm of 
British power ; and, as such, it demands 
and generally meets with proper consi- 
deration from the public, It is, never- 
theless, true, that the public, which 
sees but the mere superficial appearance 
of things} cannot always judge on the ser- 
vices really performed by the superior offi- 
cers of the British Navy. Certain results 
are sometimes apparent, sometimes not: 
But by what means they were produced 
the public continues ignorant. ~ It may, 
however, be affirmed without danger of 
contradiction, that every effect mast have 
its cause; and that in many cases the 
preparations necessary to ensure a happy 
issue, are not of a day’s standing, orto 
be obtained at a moment’s notice, but 
are the work of years, of a life matured 
and spent in the service. 
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Whoever devotes a life to a public 
service, and rises to eminence in the 
line of duty he has followed, is well au- 
thorised to expect—not the mere pittance 
ofa stripling, but the respectable sti- 
peud that becomes his rank, It were to 
insult the national confidence placed in 
his powers, the national expectation 
which rests on his talents, to restrict 
his allowance to what may properly 
enough be offered to his servant—to mere 
food and raiment. A superior officer of 
the British Navy is regarded in foreign 
parts as a gentleman; an Admiral as a 
nobleman, To put it out of the power 
of such representatives of their country 
to do the honours of their table with pro- 
priety, and even with splendour, is not 
so much to disgrace the individual as to 
disgrace the country, and the sovereign 
under whose commission he acts, The 
British Flag authorises its superior offi- 
cers to entertain Foreign Grandees 
on the footing of equality; and greatly 
would every true patriot be mortified, 
who should learn, when too late, that 
on such or such an occasion, an ill- 
timed parsimony on the part of the na- 
tion, had disabled the Commander of a 
Fleet, or of a squadron, or even ofa single 
ship, from supporting the dignity and 
consequence of his station, 


Nor should a Commander be isolated 
from officers around him, at present un- 
der his command, but hereafter to oc- 
cupy a pre-eminence equal to his own. 
Let this be estimated by its practical 
consequences. To what, in truth, were 
the victories of Nelson owing? Not to 
his own exertions, for what could a 
single officer do amidst the confusion of 
batile incident to a large fleet? They 
were owing to maxims and principles in- 
culcated in hours of confidence on his 
captains; to observations made, plans 
proposed, suggestions discussed, possi- 
bilities debated, hints given and re- 
ceived in the unformal hours of social 
intercourse: so that every officer en- 
trusted with command, knew what his 
Commander-in-Chief intended to do, 
when the case happened to which his 
determination applied. They were not 
to seek, at the exigency of the instant, 
for a mere routine of doing duty from 
the dry regulations of service. They 
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were intent—noton skreening themselves 
from blame, but on carrying into exe- 
cution what they had learned from their 
leader, while discussing the question 
with the freedom of an after-dinner con- 
versation, To this familiarity were owing 
the victories of the Nile and of Trafal- 
gar: they were prepared for, provided 
for, afar off. 

Nor let the honour felt, and the improve- 
ment in their profession, obtained by ju- 
uior officers, when admitted to the table 
of their superior be overlooked. The 
hardships of a sea-faring life are neither 
few nor small; they not merely demand 
some cousideration from superiors, but 
the public weal itself is oftea involved 
in the retention of promising young offi- 
cers in the service; and how is this to 
be doue, if from motives of indispensa- 
ble prudence their superiors are obliged 
to stand aloof from affording them those 
encouragements, those  convivialities, 
which circumstances may not only war- 
rant, bnt demand ? 

With whatever partiality succeeding 
generations have looked back on ‘* the 
golden days of good Queen Bess,” it 
still remains aud ever will remain an im- 
putation oa the memory of that Sove- 
reign, that her Ministers exhausted their 
property in her service, that those who 
enjoyed her coufidence, and to whom 
she eutrusted important duties were im- 
poverished by their allegiance ;—that 
some of them never recovered themselves 
in point of fortune to their dying day ; 
and others were buried privately by 
night, to avoid the clamours of creditors, 
venting their dissatisfaction in execra- 
tions against the departed; not without de- 
rogatory reflexions on the Crown itself. 

When the military power of our sove- 
reigns was distributed among those who 
held their lands by military tenure, and 
according to their kunighthoods were 
bound to follow the Royal Standard, the 
Ports of the kingdom obtained certain 
privileges on condition of furnishing a 
stipulated number of vessels as part of 
the naval power of the Prince, What 
salary was assigned to their comman- 
ders, is litthe known; nor is it of con- 
sequence to our enquiry, which con- 
ceras commanders in the royal navy, 
only. It was not ull a royal fleet ex- 
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isted, that there could be royal captains, 
and royal admirals. fn a torn 
we have hinted at the Gest format 
this array; and we shall now procees 
toa the 
ject, and to a few observations derived 


ew facts connected with sub- 
from those facts.* 

In the third year of Henry A.D. 
1512, au indeasture was executed be- 
tween thet King and Sir Edward How- 
ard, Captain General of the sca forces, 
in which it was stipulated among other 
things, that “the said Admiral shall 
have for maintaiing himself, and his 
diets and rewards, dai/y, during a cer- 
tain voyage, fen shillings; and for 
every of the said captains, for their 
diets, wages an | rewards, daily during 
the said kruse, etghteen-pence.” 
Besides these allowances, there were 
certain other advantages, pot very iutel- 
ligible at present ; with a proportion of 
prize money, of course, 

When the famous Spanish Armada 
roused the vigilance and exertions of 
England, the Queen allowed to “the Lord 
High Admiral of England, for himself, 
per diem, (iis, 8d.; to the Lord Sey- 
mour, Vice Adiniral of England, 40s. 


per diem; to Sw John Hawkins, Rear 
Adiiral, 15s. per diem; and for the 
wages of twenty-two Captains, 2s. 6d, 
Sir Francis 
ptain and Admiral, 


per diem, the piree.” 
Drake, being © 


* Though this is usually said, yet we must not 
conclude that the Kings of England were abso- 
lutely without a ship, or ships as Royal pro- 
perty ; or without great naval officers of state 
appertaining to the kingdom. The office of 
Admiral was established so early as the reign of 
Edward I, and perhaps of John. Richard IL. 
appointed Fitz Allan to be Admiral of England; 
has preserved a list of Admirals 
from the time of Henry Ill. An instance has 
been prodouced by Mr. Willett from Rymer’s 
Faedera, of a vessel called the ‘* Queen’s Hall,” 
sent by Henry IV. to carry his niece Piiilippa, 
Queen of Sweden, 0 her husband. This was 
a ship of force, for she carried tr gunnes, 40 
libras pulveris pro gunnes; 24 bows, 40 sheaves 
of arrows, &c. Henry V. at his first invasion of 
France had two large and beautiful ships; one 
called the “ King’s Chamber,” the other the 
King’s Hall.” 

Edward !V. had also several ships, his pro- 
perty; and among others, in 1481,was one called 
Le Grace de Dieu. About this time the pressing 
of seamen for the King’s service, is mentioned; 
but, it probably was not now first practised 
Our Kings were also accustomed to press into 
their service, able men of all professions, from 
all parts of the kingdom. 
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per diem; and Thomas Fen- 
: Admiral, had 15s. per diem ; 
Gray, Vice Admiral, has 
only Gs. 8d. per diem. Nicholas George, 
Esq. Admiral, had, for him and his 
lieutenant Sd. per diem, and this 
appears to be av officer who commanded 
the ** Merchant Coasters, serving her 
Majesty.” There can be no doubt, but 
what these allowances were ther deemed 
liberal: yet, the whole expense of 
the fleet which contributed so essen- 
tially to the protection of the island 
against the boasted * invincibles’” of 
Spain, was only 168,226). iGs. 

Under James I, in 1613, Charles, 
Karl of Nottingham, Lord High Admiral 
had 31. per diem; and this appears to 
have been for some time, a settled al- 
lowance, But, before the century 
closed, additions were made to the emo- 
lumenis of most officers, under the ap- 
pllation of extra allowances.’ So, 
in 1690, Admiral Killigrew had an 
‘extra of 30s. per diem, 
over and above his pay as Vice Admi- 
ral of the red;’? and Admiral Russell 
had an extra allowance ef 20s, per diem, 
Captain Matthew Aylmer had an extra 
allowance of 10s. ner diem; over and 
above his pay as captain. 

At length as the royal navy became 
a principal object of British policy, its 
establishments eucreas-d, and beeame 
fixed: as were «!so the rates of pay of 
its officers, 

‘n the year 1693, the wages of Flag 
mers, Commanders, &e. were, 
Admiral of the Fleet > 0 0 
Admiral of the Blue - 4 0 0 
Rear Admiral - - 20 0 
And to these were afterwards added, al- 
lowances for table money (20s. per diem) 
while on service; with other considera- 
tions. 

Thus, as the navy encreased the pay 
oi navy officers increased with it; partly 
no doubt, because the business, and 
consequently, the doty and responsibi- 
lity of superior officers increased also, 
The duty was very diffirent when 
fleets of a hundred sail were fitted out, 
irom what it had been, when the whole 
royal navy consisted of fifteen ships ; or 
when not more than three or four 
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*¢ shippes royal’? carried fifty guns.* 
But, the chief cause no doubt, was the 
rapidly decreasing value of money. 
This was a subject understood hy very 
few ; even the sagacious Elizabeth was 
unable to discover by what magic her 
household expenses were encreased at 
the end of her (long) reign, from what 
they had been at the beginning of it: 
she had no greater number of atten- 
dants, no additional officers or outgeings, 
she made the same allowances, and only 
the same: why then would not those 
expenses which sufliced before, suffice 
now? The merchants could have told 
her, that their commerce and wealth 
had increased ; that much more mouey 
was brought into the country; and con- 


sequently, that the previous stock of 


that article was reduced in value; the 
commodity was become more plentiful, 
aud therefore was cheaper. 


During the early part of the following 
century, the Dutch were certainly the 
most money-getting people in Europe ; 
but, the commercial eflorts of the Eu- 
lish gradually placed them, if not along- 
side the Dutch, yet at no great dis- 
tance behind; and after the unhappy 
strife that disfigured the middle of the 
century was over, the energy and enter- 
prize of the commercial part of the po- 
pulation displayed itself, powerfully. 
This contributed still further to depre- 
ciate the precious metals; and when 
the establishment of the Bank was fully 
fixed, in the opinion of the nation and 
the world, this depreciation became 
evident, in the facility of raising money, 


* THE SHIPPING OF THE ROYAL NAVY 
OF ENGLAND, CONTAINED IN 

Year. Tons. Mariners 
1528 31,385 15,272 

1660 62,594 
1675 69,681 
1688 101,032 
1695 112,400 
1704 104,754 
1715 167,596 
1721 158,233 
1727 170,862 
1741 198,385 
1749 228,215 
1754 226,246 
1760 300,416 
1774 276,046 
1781 422,760 


eee ee 


30,951 


45,000 
41,000 


17,000 
10,000 


70,000 


104,000 
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in the reduced rate of interest, and in 
other consequences, which demonstrated 
that the number of persons possessing 
wealth was abundantly increased, Every 
statesman will acknowledge the unavoid- 
able inference, that the power attached to 
riches was now more than ever divided, 
and therefore only a diminished portion 
of it could rest with any individual. 
Thus, while the British navy was in- 
creasing, the emoluments of its officers 
suffered comparative decrease ; and 
hence the necessity for augmentation of 
pay and allowances, 


Another cousequence followed the 
encrease of the British navy; that in 
proportion to the number of men em- 
ployed was the number of maimed, dis- 
tressed objects, whieh accident or the 
course of nature, threw on the public. 
It was supposed that the navy, especially 
the superior officers could well spare a 
pittance for the assistance of their suf- 
fering brethren; hence deductions in 
this form; while other causes, equally 
laudable, in their origin, gave occasion 
to deductions in another form; till the 
intricacy, as well as the amount cf these 
off-reckonings became truly painful. 
Something in the shape of compensa- 
tions was from time to time afforded; 
perquisites of this, or the other kind, 
were admitted, or tolerated ; and yet, 
after all, we have known excellent 
officers who feared to incur the expences 
necessary in taking commands; and 
Captains who had Admirals as their 
friends, were glad of the shelter against 
disbursements which the presence of 
their superior officer afforded them. 
For, it will be recollected, that, among 
other things, the services expected from 
officers progressively pointed to stations 
more remote than in former ages, and 
consequently, demanded a more consi- 
derable stock of every thing, as well for 
the person as for the table, 


These principles carried into practi- 
cal life, sufficiently account for the ne- 
cessity of rendering the emoluments of 
official rank commensurate with the ex- 
penses attendant ov that rank, and the 
bherality expected from it. But, the 
source of these must be furnished by 
the public. No private fortune should 
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be strained, much less exhausted, in 
the public service. We add, that the 
remuneration should be fair and open; 
no covert extra allowauces,’’—no 
compensation for dog that, which not 
to do were derogatory from official cha- 
racter. The officer should know what 
he has to expect, when by bis merit, he 
rises to distinction. The nation should 
know why and wherefore such or such 
sums are paid; and not mercly whether 
they be such as insure the bare existence 
of the receiver, Lut also, whether they be 
such as become the donor, Parsimony 


towards merit is (he most extravagant ex- 
travagance: itchills the ardent spirit of 
emulation in every form; it paralyses every 
exertion: like a hectic consumption it 
may allow the patient to appear blooming 
for a while; but, all is deception, the 
disease is equally insidious and fatal, 


Perhaps it was scarcely possible to 
devise a more inequitable mode of pay- 
ment for services, than that of the per- 
mission to keep a number of servants, 
at the public expense. An Admiral 
was entitled to fifty attendaats, for 
which he drew victualling, clothing, end 
pay, from the public. A Captain, was 
entitled to a lesser number; and so on, 
Now, this not only habituated these 
officers to the * saying the thing that 
was not,’’ as the nation invited thei 
to do; but, it was not seldom con- 
verted by private pique into a mode of 
revenge ; and the honest sailor thus in- 
jured, was astonished, when he expected 
to find himself rated ‘* able,’’ and to 
receive the pay of an able seaman, that 
he was borne on the ship’s books as 
Captain’s servant aud, conse- 
quently, was deprived of his true cha- 
racter, and his adequate remuneration, — 
But, this would lead us to what properly 
belongs to another branch of the sub- 
ject; and therefore, we now with plea- 
sure refer the reader to the sentiments of 
authority on the important question of 
the compensation due to officers of the 
British navy. They will be found in 
perfect unison with oar remarks, and 
being drawn trom official information, 
in reference to the present state of 
things, will we hope, be allowed to 
have suffered nothing by the slight 
history that we have thoaght it our 
duty ‘to prefix to them. 
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PROPOSALS AND REGULATIONS 
RELATIVE 
TO THE ROYAL NAVY, 

MADE BY THE BOARD OF ADMIRALTY, AND 
SANCTIONED BY ORDER IN COUNCIL, 
COMMENCING THE IST oF JAN. 1817. 

( Resumed from page 21.) 

We now proceed tosubmit to your Royal 
Highness some observations on the present 
mode of calculating the sea pay of the offi- 
cers and men of the fleet. 

The pay of all classes in the service is 
liable to certain permanent deductions; and 
the pay of commissioned and warrant offi- 
cers receives a very considerable addition, 
under the name of Compensa‘ion; so that 
the rates of pay stated in the pay table 
would give a very erroneous idea of the 
actual pay of the several classes 

But the present system is also liable to 
other aud more serious objections ; for these 
deductions, from causes which are now be- 
come obsolete, affect the different classes 
very irregularly. 

Thus, the deduction from the pay of a 
post captain, commanding a ship whose 
complement may be 215 men, is 4s. Sd. per 
mensem, While that from the pay of all eap- 
tains of smaller post ships, and of all com- 
manders, is 4s. OL; while the deduction 
from the still inferior pry of lieutenants and 
masters, is as muchas from 6s. to 7s. Od. 
per mensem and while the deductions from 
a gunner or boatswain of a first rate are 
5s. 9., those from the carpenter are 6s. 

The addition, by way of compensation, 
has an equally irregular effect. 

The vominal pay of post captains is the 
same for all ships of the same rate; and 
yet in the third rate, for instance, for which 
the pay in the pay-table is 23]. 2s. per men- 
sem; there are, in fact, six rates of pay, 
namely :— 

40 5 9 

43 15) 9> per mensem, 40 

47 5 

It is obvious that this system of alternate 
deduction and addition, must occasion great 
trouble and perplexity iu the mode of keep- 
ing the accounts; aud it will be evident 
to your Royal Highness, how inconvenient 
this confusion must be, to all branches of 
ihe public service concerned with this mat- 
ter; which is increased by the circamstance 
that the officers who ave entitlea to draw 
for their pay by bill, can ouly draw for 
their personal pay, from which the several 
deductions are previously to be made. 

We have therefore humbly to recommend 
to your Royal {i:ghness, that the pay of all 
officers and men be established, aud stated 
in the pay-table, at a rate of NeT pay, in- 
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cludiag al! additions, and exclusive of all 
deductions. 

The efect of this, a 
will be stated in a general pay-table 
unto annexed; but 
tem ob!; to propose 
of pay for officers of the 
now receive Various COmpens 2 mid 
as we have also to propose some increase 
of pay to some other class Hituk it 
proper, i tints your 
Roya! Lichness a view of the several rates 
oO pay, or of pay aud compensation united, 
as they now stand, and the annual rates of 
net pay which we propose to establish iin 
heu thereof, to which we shall subjoin some 
explanation of several points of alteration, 
viz.— 


s it regards all classes, 
, here- 
ot 
ive rate 
who 


as the ch 
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case, fo lay 


FLAG OFFICERS. 

AND COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE 
FLEET. 

Present. 
Net pay and f£. s 
compensation 2663 12 
As Comman- 
Ger-in-chicf 


ADMIRAL 


Proposed. 
Net pay, Gl. per £. 
diem+++++++ 2,190 
As Commander- 
in-chief, 31. per 


547 10 

1,095 

Total 3,211 2 Total 3,285 

ADMIRAL COMMANDING-IN CHIEF. 

Net pay & Net pay, 51. per 

compensa diem++ 

tion As Commander- 

As Com- in-chief 31. per 
mander- diem 
in-chief 


3188 11 9 


10 0 
9,336 19 Total 
NOT COM MANDING-IN- CHIEF. 
Net pay & Net pay 51. per 
compensa- ++ 835 
11 9 
Vici ADMIRAL COMMANDING IN CHIEF. 
Net pay & Net pay 41. per 
com pen- ciem 
sation. As commander 
As in chief 31, per 
mander in diem 
chiet---- 


547 


2,930 


Total 


1,460 


- 1,251 19 


| 


547 10 6 
Total 2,555 
Total 1,799 29 9 0 
NOT COMMANDING IN CHIEF. 
Net pay & Net pay 41. per 
comp: diem 
sation--1,251 19 0 
REAR ADMIRAL COMMANDING IN CHIEF. 
Net pay & Net pay 3}. per 
compen- diem ...... 1,095 
sation-- As commander 
As com- in chief 31. per 
mavuder in diem 
chief.... 547 100 


1,460 


51 


1,095 


Total 2,190 


Total 1,428 15 1 
NOT COMMANDING IN CHIEF. 

Net pay & Net pay 3}. per 
compen- diem 
sation.. 


1,095 


881 51 
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CAPTAINS. 

£812 6 ut £ 
800 ~ Ist 800 

O83 

- 626 18 
615 10 
592 
070 
547 

461 
438 


Ist Rate 
1s 


700 


600 


306 18 
205 
284 3 af 
COMMANDERS. 
Various 


rates from 368 10 yf 
8 


LIEUTENANTS, 


Command- 
ing -148 
130 


years 
standing 


Of the fleet 172 
Ist Rate-+ 172 
2d—— .. 159 
3d —— 145 
4th—— +--+ 132 
-- 118 
6th-—— 105 11 
Sloop 91 10 


10 
12 4 
Istof line 
of battle 


MASTERS. 
200 


170 


160 
150 
140 
120 
110 
100 


SECOND MASTERS, 
In Ist, Qd, 3d, & 4th rates 67 9 3 
5th rates and infra----67 9 3 
PURSERS. 


Ist Rate-+++++ 72 ap ist Rate 
0. 


70 
60 


4 

Qd 65 15 
OD 

4th and Sth----52 18 3 4th and Sthrate 55 

6th, and Sloop 49 13 10 6th, and Sloop 50 

CHAPLAINS 

{Inallrates.. 160 8 8 

MATES WHO HAVE PASSED. 


Ist Rate.. .... 48 17 9 


In all others ,. 33 4 10 Inall others .. 54 
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MIDSHiPWEN PASSED. 
ate 35 3.10 
Sd 30 G Vdand3d Rate 45 
All others ....25 8 5 (In all others -- 40 
CLERKS, 
Allothers 2.4.37 2 BS 
Qd BL OD Sth andGth 45 
Sd 4, 30 6 
Allothers....95 8 5 


Your Royal Highness will observe in this 
table, that the most considerable altera- 
tion has been made in favour of flag offi- 
cers; and of this we beg to submit the fol- 
Jowing explanations :— 

So long ago as the year 1693, the pay of 
the flag officers of the fleet was ata higher 
rate than it stands at present, as will ap- 
pear on a comparison of the rates establish - 
ed by Order in Council of the 2d of Vcbra- 
ary of that year, with the preseut rates: — 

1693. 1316. 


Admiralofthe Fleet-;-6 0 0 5 10 
0 0 317 0 


Vice-Admiral ------3 0 0 215 0 
Rear-Admiral «-----2 O 1 12 

By the said Order in Conacil of the 22d 
of February, 1603, the extravagant uum- 
ber of servants previously allowed was 
abolished, and the officers were allowed a 
number about equal to the present esta- 
blishinent. 

This wise and salutary plan, which ex- 
cluded all profits ov Servants, and assigned 
an adequate rate of net pay, was, however, 
rescinded by Order in Council of the 18th 
of April, 1700, which established the fol- 
Jowing rates of pay, and re-established the 
following extravagant number of Servants. 


Pay. Servants. 
Admiral of the Fleet-- 5 0 0 50 
Vice-Admiral 210 20 
115 0 15 


And at these rates the pay of the Flag- 
officers remained for upwards of 100 years, 
till, by Order in Council of the 23d of 
April, 1806, Tis Majesty was pleased, by 
a small addition, to make the pay what it 
at present ts. 

It is not easy to determine what, besides 
their pay, were the advantages that these 
officers made by their servants; but it is 
computed, in the appendix to the Order in 
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Council of the 22d of February, 1693, that 
the annual saving to the public, on the re- 
duction of the servants, would be on each 
officer as follows :— 

Admiral of the Fleet--------1,014 0 O 
557 14 O 
Vice-Admiral 304 4 0 
Rear-Admiral 177 9 O 
Whether, therefore, these sums, or the 
sums granted as compensation, be added to 
the officers’ pay, it will be apparent to your 
Royal Highness, that even on the reduced 
scale of 1700, the pecuniary advaatages of 
the Flag-Officers of Lis Majesty’s fleet were 
as great as they were for upwards of 100 
years after, aud very inconsiderably, if at 
all, less than they are at present. 
We trust, therefore, on a review of these 
circumstances, and of the increase which 
has taken place in other parts of his Majes- 
ty’s service, that the addition which we 
propose, of abont 150). per annum to ad- 
mirals, 1901. to Vice- Admirals, and 210]. to 
Rear-Admirals, will appear moderate and 
reasonable. 

With regard to the latter class of offi- 
cers, it is worthy of observation, that if a 
Rear-Admiral should be serving in a first- 
rate, his whole pay and compensation 
amount to but 881, while his Captain, who 
lives at his table, and who is comparatively 
at no expence, receives 8121. We notice 
this, not as thluking the Captain's pay too 
much, as we propose only to reduce it to 
but as showing the inconsistency of 
the present arrangement, and the necessity 
of making some addition to the Flag Offi- 
cers’ pay, 

Your Royal Uighness will farther ob- 
serve, that we propose to double the allow- 
ance at present granted to Commanders-in- 
Chief under the name of table money. 
We have done so, on a very mature con- 
sideration of the sifuation of officers of this 
rauk; and your Royal Elighness must be 
aware of the necessity of this increase from 
the circumstance which has been frequently 
communicated to your Royal Highness, of 
the difficulty of inducing officers to accept, 
particularly ia times of pea , this com- 
mand; and your Roval Highness is aware, 
that of six Rear-Admirals, now command. 
ing in chief on foreign statious, we have 
been obliged to recommend that your 
Royal Lighness should be pleased to allow 
three of them to receive the emoluments of 
full Admirals; and we should, if the mea- 
sure we now propose should not beadopted, 
find ourselves under the necessity of pro- 

posing to your Royal Highness to extend 
the same indulgence to the other three 
Comimaunders-in-chief abroad, 
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We have also not been inattentive to the | ness will gree with us, that the proposed 


rates of pay allowed to the officers of his 
Majesty’s arms of corresponding rauks. 
A military ‘‘ommander of ihe Forces, 
whose situatios is equivalent to that of a 
Naval Commander in Chief, receives, in 
addition to his unattached pay, 91. Os. Gd. 
per diem; whereas we propose for the 
Naval Conimander in Chief, an addition of 
only 3!. perdiem; but as the sea pay of the 
Flag-otficer is greater thau the unattached 
pay of the General, it ws necessary, in order 
to give your Royal Highness a fair com- 
parative view of the subject, to submit the 
following table: 
Commander in Chief. | Commander of the Forces. 
Admrat. General. 
Sea Pay .... £1,835 | Unattached 
As Commander pay-++- £693 10 0 
in Chief .... 1,095 | As Com. of 
Forces 3,458 00 
4,151 100 
Lieut-General. 
Unattached 
pay .... 593 00 


2,930 
Vice-Admiral. 
Sea pay ...... 1,460 
As Commander 


in Chief .... 1,095 


2,555 
Rear-Admiral. 
Sea pay ...... 1,095 
As Commander 
in Chief .... 1,095 


As Com. of 
Forces 3,458 00 
4,051 00 
Vajor-General 
Unattached 
pay .--- 446 00 
As Com. of 


Fores 3,458 00 


£3,904 00 


2,190 


Your Royal Highness will perceive that 
the military officer’s pay is, in every case, 
nearly ove-third more than we propose tor 
the uoval officer; bat there are circum. 
stances peculiar tothe naval service, which, 
in our opinion, counterbalance this supe- 
riority 

In times of peace, the number of officers 
having commissions as Commanders of the 
Forces, is, we are informed, very limited ; 
whereas the Commanders iu Chief in the 
Navy are almost as numerous in peace as in 
war. the number, therefore, of flag offi- 
cers who will receive this advantage, and 
the narrower sphere of their duties, must 
be set off agaiust the inferiority of the sum 
received. 

Ip tunes of war, the uumber of Com- 
manders in Chief, if uot greater, is not 
less than thot of Commanders of Forces; 
but we cousider that the superior advan 
tages to be derived by the flag officer, from 
his shevre of prize money, will 
afford «1 p'e compeusation fur the pro 
posed inferivity of pay. 

Upon the whole, theu, of this part of 
the subject, we trust that your Royal High- 


| vates of pay are just and equitable, as well 
with regard to the officers thenise!ves, ag 
the public service at large; ene that, 
| however they may cominally differ from 
the rates allowed to the general ofhcers of 
his Majesty's army, they will be foaud to 
establish as much real equality the 
difference of the two services will adinit 
of. 

We have presumed to enter into this 
comparison with the pas of the army, lest 
it should be hereafter supposed that we 
had not considered the subject in reference 
to the military service; and in. order to 
show thet, although a 
cannot be effected, we have endeavoured, 
as far as it was possibie, to attain a real 
equality, and to obviate any comp!aints 
on the score of the apparent differences. 

We think it farther necessary to propose, 
that Commanders in “Chief shail be entitled 
to this allowance of 8 per diem, only 
while their flags ar A@ying within the 
mits of their respective stations, snd that, 
on their decease, or during their si scuce, 
the said sum shall be paid, as is of present 
provided, to the officer who shoei! succeed 
to the command, if he be a flog officer, 
but if he be a Captain, that he shall be 
to the sum of per diem Curing 
the time fis broad pendant may be hoisted 
as commanding on the station. 

And we farther propose that all flag offi- 
cers, whether Commanders i (hief or 
otherwise, shall be allowed to draw for 
the whole of their sea pay aud Comman- 
der in Chief's pay, without distinction. 

We farther beg leave to observe to your 
Royal Eighuess, that the advauce of three 
months’ pay now made to Hay offi ers on 
their appointments, is so inadequate to the 
necessary expeuses of their outfit, that it 
has the custom to grant to flog officers 
appointed Commanders in Chief ou cer- 
tvin foreign siations, an imprest of one 
thousand pounds by way of outfit: —but 
we think it better that, in lieu of this oc- 
casional indulgence, every flag officer ap- 
pointed to the chief command of a foreign 
station, should be entithd to receive an ad- 
vance of six months’ pay, which would 
obviate the necessity of the occasioual im- 
prests we have hitherto been obliged to 
grant 

The pay of the other classes has been 
computed, not with a view to any consi- 
derable increase, but at a sum catculated 
upon the averages of the present rates. 

It will at first sight appear, that the pay 
proposed for Captains and Commanders is 
considerably more than the average of the 
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several rates now established: but upon 
this we have to observe, that the diffe- 
rence is nO so great as it appears to 
be :-— 

Firstly, because the lower rates of pay 
are attached to ships of the smallest size in 
each rate, which are gradually disappear- 
ing from the navy, so thet the majority of 
officers now emplo ed receive the higher 
rates of pay; and secondly, beesuse Cap 
tains of Hay ships are at present entitted 
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to a considersble adaitton of pay, whieh. 
examination 


comes highest io the lowest rates, and in 
peace affects greacer propurtional wum- 
ber thau iv war. The value of this addi- 
tion we calculated in the amount of 
net pry before proposed, and these cirenm- 
stauces reuder the real increase of expense 
on this heed less than it appears 

We bave proposed that the pay of first 
lieutewants of tine of b ttle ships shall be 
increased from 110). 3d, perannam, which 
they now receive in common with all other 
Jieuten outs, to per acunm, provided 
they shal’ be of seven vears standing; ana 
we recommend that lieutenants command- 
ing vessels should be raised to the 
san si; and we trust that vour Royal 
Highurss, considering the important 
ties high espousibility of the senior 
lieuteusnts of line of battle ships, will be 
of opinion that this increase is just and 
expecient: and the increase of 18h. per 
annum to lieutenants, who may be sub- 
jected to the expe ise and responsibility ofa 
separite command, will not, we trust, be 
considered too great. 

It is proper to add, that the principle 
of making a distinction in favour of first 
lieutenants of line of battle ships, is not 
new to the service; as at the first establish- 
ment of half pay. i 1693, this «dvautage 
was extended only to first lieutenants of 
Ist, 2d, Sd rates. who had served as such 
for a certain period 

Though we have, for the reason before 
state.', recommended the discontinuance of 
the fltg pay to captains, (having provided 
an equivalent therefore,’ we do not propose 
to withdraw the allowauce of 6d. per diem 
allowed to lieutenatits of flag ships, by his 
Majesty's order in Council of the 21st Sep 
tember, 1796, having made no addition to 
the pry of this class of officers, except: in 
the single instance before mentioned. 

We have farther taken into consideration 
he pay at present granted to young gentle- 
men, mites or midshipmen in his Majesty's 
service, the average of which for it varios 
in different rates) may be taken of the 
former at 401. and of the fatter 301. per 
annum. Wedo not feel it necessary to 
propose an increase of these rates, with 


regard to voung men who have not passed 
their examination for lieutenants ; but we 
hope that sour Royal Highness wil be of 
Opinion, that those who have pssed that 
examination, and whose respousibi ity and 
usefuluess, as well as them necessary ex- 
pences, increase with ther age. ore evtitled 
to a higher remuneration thew soung 
persous who may lave lately cutered his 
Majesty's service. We therefore have pro- 
posed an increase of pay to all mates and 
midshipmen who may have passed their 


to the Royal Navy. 


We have toobserve that the examination 
of young yentlemen for the rank of lieu- 
tenant has been lately made more strict, as, 
besides the usual exanmuation in seaman- 
ship before aval officers, they are now 
obliged to undergo another at the naval 
college, as to their proficienes in the scten- 
tific branches of ‘heir profession We 
cannot but hopethat the distinction which 
we propose to establish in favour of those 
who shall have passed the prescribed ex- 
amination (though itisnew in his Majesty's 
service,) cannot be considered as objection- 
able, cither in principle or amount. 


Connected with this part of the subject is 
the situation of school-master ou board his 
Majesty's ships, which is at present so ill 
remunerated (namely, at the same rite as 
the youngest midshipmen) that it is found 
impossible to obtain persons of adequate 
acquirements to undertake this duty , we 
however feel so strongly the importance of 
the subject of the education of soung per- 
sous in his Majesty's navy, as weil of the 
upper ranks as the lower, that we have felt 
ourselves bound to propose to your Royal 
Highness an addition to the pay of the 
school-masters in the fleet; and if the 
chaplain, should perform the duty of 
schoolmaster, which is highly desirable, 
we propose that he should receive the pay 
of both offices; this regulation, we think, 
will have the double tendency of improving 
both the condition and respectab tity of the 
chaplain and the schoolmaster; aud our 
desire to encourage persous to undertake 
this duty induces us to recommend that the 
allowauce to the schoolmaster, called 
Aun’s bounty, of 201 per annum, 
and the remuneratios to the cha; lain for 
the tuition of young gentlemen, granted 
by the Orders in Council of the 4th March, 
1812, and 4th March, 1819, may be con- 
tinued. 

The arrangements respecting warrant 
and petty officers we shall state distinctly 


in subsequent sections of this memorial. 
* * * * * 


The rest of this section relates to the 


drawing of bills for pay, §c. 
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The Naval History of the United 

States, from the beginniag of the War 

ofthe Revolution, to the present time. 

By T. Clark. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 500. Phi- 

Jadelphia, printed. 

We set this work before our readers, 
simply as an act of duty; and the ra- 
ther, that if any should suppose that we 
have expressed ourselves tov strongly on 
Improvements connected with the British 
Navy, such readers may be convinced 
that undeniable reasons might be urged in 
our behalf, much beyoad any which may 
suggest themselves to ordinary informa- 
tion. We have commended the inten- 
tion of reducing the rating of ships to 
their force, correctly ; and we have cen- 
sured that expression of their rating 
which by placing them in a class to 
which they do not belong, or by con- 
cealing under erroneous description therr 
real strength, contributes to nustead the 
public, and to deceive the world at large. 
It was, particularly, in reference to the 
mystifications practise by the Ameri- 
can Government, that we msisted on the 
duty of preserving unimpeachable vera- 
city. ‘That the Americans were insen- 
sible to this duty, and long ago medi- 
tated the deception they practiced, and 
continue to practice, is demonstrated, be- 
yond denial, from the following 
Exiract from a Report of the Secretary at 

War, Aprié 1, 1798. 

“Tt appears that the first estimate ren- 
dered to Congress, was for Frigates of the 
common size and dimensions, rated at..6 and 
44 guns; and that the first appropriations 
for the armament were founded upon this 
estimate. [t also appears that, when their 
size and dimensions came to be more ma- 
turely considered, due reference being had 
to the ships they might have to contend with, 
it was deemed proper, so to alter their dt- 
mensions, without changing their rates, as to 
extend their sphere of ulility as much as 
possible. 

“ It was expected, from this alteration, 
that they would possess, in au eminent de- 
gree, the advantage of sailing; that, sepa- 
rately, they would be superior to any single 
European Frigate of the usual dimensions ; 
that if assailed by uumbers, they would be 
always able to lead a head; that they 
could never be obliged to go into action but 
on theiy own terms, except in a calm; and 
that, in heavy weather, they would be ca- 
pable of engaging double deck ships. 


“ These are the principal advantages’ 
contemplated from the change made in 
their dimensions, Should they be realized, 
they will more than compensate for having 
materially swelled the body of expendi- 
tures.” 

This official document, drawa up in 
terms sufficiently ambiguous at the ume, 
but rendered abundantly intelligible 
by events, speaks conviction to every 
mind; those who cannot see in the plan 
of the Seeretary at War an intention to 
put a cheat on the world, must be what 
Shakespeare calis ** high gravel blind,” 
if not absolutely stone blind.* 

The estimate referred to, as * the first” 
produced an Act of Congress, of March 
27, 1794, some years prior to this Report ; 
it authorized the building of four ships 
of 44 guns, and two of 86 guns. What 
was meant by vessels of this force, may 
be gathered from the following compa- 
rison between the Endymion, the largest 
wid most formidabi+ forty-four gun fri- 
gate belonging to our Navy, aud her late 
adversary the President, an American 
irigate of the same rate 

Endymion (44) | President (44) 


Broadside, Guns, 312 


in ponnds Carvonades, $64 
Men — 
Complement — Boys — 


Size in Tons — 


In our third volume, N.S, p. 413, the 
reader has seen a comparison of the 
same nature, between the British Fri- 
gate Macedonian, and the American 
Frigate, United States; to that we 
must now refer, The arguments there 
adduced, are at once clear and irrefrag- 
able; nor is the reference to the num- 
ber of British seamen, then on board 
the American Navy, vor that to the dif- 
ference in the mode of manning the two 
Navies, with other particulars cuntin- 
gent, or contemplated, undeserving of the 
reader’s attention, 

In continuing our report on Mr. 
Clark’s work; that we may not be 


* We may be indulged with the liberty of 
observing on this subject, that, had any work 
simijar to the Lirerary PANORAMA existed at 
that time, in which sucha Public paper had 
appeared, with proper remarks, it is by no 
means improbable that this deception might 
have failed of its intention, and the unfortu- 
nate consequences which ensued might have 
been prevented. 
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misled by the natural feelings of Patri- 
otism, we translate an Article which has 
been furuished by a French pen, toa 
foreign Journal ; our intention being, as 
we have said, to support our oplion 
given on the puvyY of placing the Bri- 
tish Navy on an efficient and supercor 
establishment, inevery respeet, while a 
time of leisure is happily placed within 
vur power, for that purpese, 

‘The first Edition o 
ediu 1815 
dithous commuimerted tov 
Join Adams, President of the Cougress. 
The secoud has received cousiderable aug 
furnishea by the public faue- 
Tlonaries. 

Tie firs) volume contains the bistorys 
of the was England. ‘The second 
opros with peneral observations on the ad 
Viti es derivable to America from a con- 
si je marine force, followed by av his- 
tor ol sketch of the progress of naval ar- 
chite ‘ure, in the United states of America, 
In ine following chapter is given the history 
of the Legislation of the United States 
while fichting for their independence, espe- 
cially that part of it which relates to their 
marine. third chapter treats on the 
administration of the Marine, and ou the 
measures taken to bring it to perfection, by 
Mr. Adams, during the time of his Presi« 
dentship. In the fourth chapter find 
the Jaws concerning maritime warfare, 
The fifth aud seventh chapters contain lists 
of all the ships taken from the Luglish ; 
while the sixth meludes documents relative 
to negociations which had for their object 
the amelioration and promotion of the 
American Navy. 

We insert a few of the results, as they 
appear in this work. 

The first American squadron, consisting 
of five vessels, quitted the Delaware Fe 
bruary 17, 1776, captured several British 
merchant vessels, and returned peaceably 
(paisiblement) into harbour. The famou 
Paul Joues, being then a lieutenant, distin- 
guished himself on board this squadron, 
and was accordingly raised to the rank of 
Captiin. In the some year, he took and 
destroyed a great number of Lnglish ves 
sels; among which was one that had on 
board, amoug other things, clothing for not 
less than ten thousaud English troops. Tn 
short, after the war had |osted eighteen 
mouths, the Americans had taken five hun- 
dred Uuglish vessels, amounting to very 
neatly 60,000 tous; while the latter cap- 
tured from the Amerieans during the whole 
war of eight years, no more than 57,000 
tons. 


this work, publish- 

was enriched with several ad 
1 

tuther by Mr. 
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Ai the beginning of the war in 1776, the 
Americans had coustructed-a fleet on Lake 
Champlin, which made a vigorous. resist- 
ance before it was destroyed 

In 1777 the American vessels appeared 
jp such ercat numbers in the chonuel be- 
tween Britain aud treland, that convoys 
became absolutely necessary to ships pas- 
sing between the two countries. 

Qu the first of February 1777, the Ame 
ricaus had taken two hundred and fifty 
ships belouging to the West ludis Trade ; 


) the vaitue of which was estimated of more 


than five millions of collars; aid om the 
course of the same year the numberof cap- 
tures mace from the Enetich anwounted to 


four hundred and sixty-seven 


in 1781 the state of Mossachosetts alone 
had more than five hundred guns mounted 
w privateers, which were manned by at 
least two thousand three hundred men. 

War was again declared against En- 
gland in 1812, on occasion of the rencontre 
between the American ship Presideut, and 
the British ship Little Belt. At that period 
the Americans reckoned 106,757 seamen, 
uuregistered on the rolls of the United 
States, but no great number of (National 
ships, which, nevertheless, defended them- 
selves with so much vigour, that after a 
war of eighteen mouths, in December 1813, 
the Americans had taken from the Eoglish 
seven hundred vessels. ‘Vhey bad taken 
from the Buglish 455 guns ; “and had lost 
no more than !34 guns. 

The English were beaten several times 
on the lakes Erie, Ontario, and ¢ ‘hamplain 
and it is extremely probable that the Ame- 
ricans will finish the contest in that quar- 
ter by becoming masters of the whole of 
these lakes. 

We have Jeft unnoticed many maritime 
exploits and other incidents which must 
be read iv the work itself. Such are the 
debarkation of Paul Jones at Whitebaven 
in Scotland, [in Cumberland ; but he also 
debarked in Scotland] in 1778 ; the famous 
engagement which he had with an English 
frigate [the Serapis] off the coast of En- 
glaud; the declaration of war against the 
regency of Tripoli, in 1801, &e. &e. 

Our readers will be able justly to ap- 
preeiate the report both of writer and 
reviewer, So far at least, as refers to the 
late unhappy dispute in which America 
was involved, by the artifices of Napo- 
leon. Another sot-disant statesman 
-qually artful may arise, against whose 
inischievous maneeuvres, too steady, too 
correct, too ample precautions cannot be 
taken. 
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Inquiry into the Origin and History 
of Engraving, By William Young 
Ottley, Esq. 

[Concluded from page 33.) 

Tue pleasure of tracing the history of 
a brane of Art from its rise, is not in- 
considerable, covtemplated simply as 
an instance of the exertion of the human 
faculties, and the power of invention ; 
but the Art of Engraving, lays claim to 
a higher distinction as a_ professivu 
conveying instruction of the most valua- 
ble kind, not to be communicated by 
verbal descriptivn, however diffuse ; auc 
as a department of Commerce, contri- 
buting to eorich the country, wherein 
it rises to eminence and prosperity, As 
a means of wultiplying the gratifications 
of numerous individuals, in all parts 0! 
the world, and at the same time, it bids 
defiance to rivals in the other branches of 
Art. Seulptares are not merely slow, 
and even sluggish in execution, but they 
are unwieldy, and necessarily con- 
fined to one station for each performance. 
The same is true of Pictures, one patron 
only can possess an original; whereas 
Engravings, all equally origiuals, are 
cireulut d with ease; and represeut 
among other things, those Sculptures 
and Pictures, which are by their nature 
Immoveable ; to the infinite increase of 
the number of their admirers. 

This property of prints from Eugra- 
vings on metal, did not Jong remain 
undiscovered or unemployed by Artists 
of reputation and merit. From the 
days of Finiguerra, the goldsmith of 
Florence, about 1450, to the execution 
of prints for general sale, nut many 
years elapsed ; and as the sale of prints 
from wooden blocks was certainly in 
vogue at the time, and for some time 
previous, it cannot be thought assuming 
too much, if we affirm, that the superior 
softness, delicacy, and finishing oi 
copper plate Engravings, quickly re- 
commended them to the favour both 
of Artists, and patrons, 

We have already observed that speci- 
mens of works in nie//o, still remainin the 
Cabinets of the curious; many of them, 
no doubt, of a date prior to prints on 
paper ; others executed by the contem- 
poraries of Finiguerra, or his successors, 
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As to impressions on paper, taken off 
by means of a roller, they could be little 
other than a inass of confusion ; especially 
before a kind of ink was adopted, which 
by its firmness and body might bear the 
necessary force, to advantage. 

By degrees, says Mr. Ottley, the 
art of printing Engravings, became 
better understood throughout Italy 
plates of copper began to be used in- 
stead of those of softer metals; and, at 
length, Mantegna, and some others, 
appear to become possessed of a press 
of adequate power, aud printing ink of 
sufficient depth and consistency, to give 
the impressions of engravings their 
tullest effeet. The Chaleographic Art, 
so far as relates to impression, had 
then attained what Lanzi terms, its 
third, or mature state.” 

We shall not enlarge on the works of 
those fellow craftsmen with Finiguerra, 
who imitated his practice : they form 
an important article in the History, as 
it must be desired by the curious ; bat 
are little susceptible of aualys's, or of 
furnishing entertainment to the geueral 
reader. We merely hiut at the wern— 
in fact, the worn out, impressions of 
those early performances, wiich have 
come down to us, and by their appear- 
ance, prove sufficiently the general de- 
inand then existing for embeilistiments 
derived from this newly discovered 
process, 

The application of engravings to or- 
nament books, with the insertion and 
publication of maps, coutributed to sup- 
port the rising art. The size of the plates 
suited to such volumes, was in favour 
of the engraver, while the fancy 
demanded by ornamental or poetical 
subjects, allowed every liberty to his 
genius. Of this, the edition of Dante, 
printed at Florence, by Nicolo di Lo- 
renzo della Magna, 1451, is a convine- 
ing instance. These curious plates bring 
before the eye of the spectator, scenes 
in the infernal regions ; while as works of 
art, they exhibit at the same time, the 
talents of the master, Botticelh, and 
the Goldsmith style of execution, which 
still, as was natural, adhered to the burin, 
Larger performauces gradually engaged 
the talents of bolder masters. 


Though Florence was the seat of this 
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invention, yet it cannot be supposed 
that that city should long confine the 
practice of this exquisite art to its own 
cilizeus, The Venetians, intent on 
knowledge of every kind, and taking 
every opportunity of prying every where 
and into every Ung, as their commer- 
cial intercourse enabled them, soon 
evinced their determination to naturalize 
the ait of printing from engraved plates. 
Franceseo Squarcione, (born at Padua, 
1394, died 1474) formed a school of 
instruction for youth in the principles 
of this profession ; and rendered himself 
worthy of the confidence he demanded, 
by travelling all over Italy, and even 
into Greece, where he formed a collec- 
tion of studies and models, by which 
to guide his scholars, and to excite their 
emulation. 


Among the most capable of Fran- 
cisco’s disciples was Andrea Man- 
tegna, of Bologna,—(born 1430, died 
1506.) — While yet young, he rose 
to ability, and to renown. Some have 
thought, that he was the first who cir- 
culated the productions of the graver as 
an article of commerce in Italy. They 
are usually spirited performances, and 
larger than those intended for books. 


We pass over a number of other mas- 
ters, to notice the progress of this art 
in Germany, and the Low Countries, 
which about this time became very con- 
spicuous. 

There can be no doubt on the inter- 
course between Germany and Italy in 
the middle of the fifteenth century ; nor 
could it be long ’ere specimens of this 
pleasing novelty reached beyund the 
Alps. The earliest master known is 
distinguished by bis initials €. S. 1466, 
works so marked are numerous; and fruis 
their numbers and merit, it seems to be 
scarcely possible that the art shouid not 
have been practised before his time: 
that so many prints should suddenly 
appear of this date ; and these, shewing 
beyond a doubt, a hand tormed by habit, 
is scarcely possible, unless that habit 
had been acquired by much previous 
exercise, 

Martin Schéngauer, (born 1453) en- 
joyed the reputation of being one of the 
greatest artists of his time; his pictures 
were anxiously bought up, and trans- 
mitted to Italy, Spain, France, England, 
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&e. His altar pieces, at Colmar, where 
he lived, were resorted to for the pur- 
pose of study by crowds of young paint- 
ers, and he was on terms of intimate 
correspondence with Pietro Perugino, 
the master of Raffaelle; even Michael 
Angelo, when a youth, was so delighted 
with Schéngauer’s print of ‘ St. An- 
thony tormented in the air by Devils,” 
that he copied it with great diligence, 
in colours. 

But, the most extraordinary genius of 
his time, was Albert Durer, (born 1471.) 
His father was a goldsmith, and no 
doubt, instructed his son with his best 
ability; but young Albert determined 
to learn painting also, for which pur- 
pose he was placed with Michael Wol- 
gemuth, with whom he remained till 
1490, when he set out on his travels in 
Germany, according to the custom of 
the time. In 1492, he went to Colmar 
to visit Schéngauer, but saw only his 
brothers: the artist probably being ab- 
sept on a journey. His death in 1528, 
‘** is said to have been hastened by the 
inquietudes and vexations he endured 
from his wife. 

Albert Durer, even in his life time, en- 
joyed the reputation of being the greatest 
master of the German school, Early ini- 
tiated into the secrets of Arts and Sciences, 
he was at once a painter, an eugraver, a 
sculptor, an architect, and a mathematician. 
To his great talents as an artist he joined 
the most excellent qualities of heart, and 
urbanity of manners. A stranger to low 
jealousy, he was ever the warm encomiast 
of the merits of others; and hence the praise 
to which he himself was so well entitled, 
was bestowed on him by his contemporaries 
without grudging. He was on terms of 
intimacy with many of the principal artists 
of the time, and among the rest, with the 
celebrated Raffaelle Sanzio; with whom 
he made a frequent interchange of prints 
and drawings, and who is reported to have 
always spoken of his abilities in terms of 
high commendation. 

The works of Albert Durer display great 
fertility of invention, and propriety aud 
strength of expression: joined to a surpris- 
ing degree of perfection in all that relates 
to the mechanic of the Art: But he wanted 
grace, and, unfortunately, neither his cor- 
respondence with Raffaelle, nor his visit 
to Venice and Bologna, appears to have 
had any influence upon his taste of design. 

The principles of Art which he had ac. 
quired in his youth, were too firmly csta- 
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blished in his mind to admit of any radical 
change taking piace in them ia future; and 
although, by his persevering application, le 
acquired a more competent knowledge of 
the human figure than had been possessed 
by his predecessors,—did much towards 
the establishment of the rules of perspective 
-—was a vigorous colourist—and finished 
his pictures with the most astonishing deli- 
eacy of pencil; yet his works are so far 
from having Jaid the foundation of a bene- 
ficial change in the style of the German 
School, that they may rather be said to 
have contributed, with powerful influence, 
to give force and permanence to the Gothic 
maxims of art already prevalent init. His 
draperies are more abundant, in stiff, angu- 
lar foldings, than those of Schongauer and 
some others who preceded him; and may 
well justify the common opinion, that they 
were desigued from small figures, clothed 
in wet paper. His naked figures are per- 
plexed by frequent minute inflexions of 
outline, which, in order perhaps to display 
his acquaintance with anatomy, he studied, 
from emaciated models, aud often marked 
more strongly than they appear in nature. 
Thus a dry, and at the same time, au afieet- 
ed, manner of drawing, became more and 
more prevalentthroughout Germany, which 
the artists of that country long, in vain, en- 
deavoured to shake off. Some time after- 
wards, Hemskerch, Spranger, and Golzius 
made the attempt to ingraft the bold con- 
tour of the Florentine school upon this shri- 
velled stock; butthe unnatural experiment 
did not succeed; and it was not till Rubens, 
in the Low Countries, had set the example 
of an entircly new style of art, that the 
school of Germany became wholly emanci- 
pated from the maxims which had so long 
impeded its progress. 

Bat, although it may admit of a question, 
whether or not the example and great re- 
putation of Durer, as a painter, were not 
productive of evil effects, fully equivalent 
to the good; there can be no doubt that 
his numerous works of engraving merit our 
warmest praise. To that intelligence of 
execution, which may at all times be ex- 
pected in engravings performed by the 
hand of an original designer, he united a 
clearness, a delicacy, and at the same time 
a freedom of burin, which, even till now, 
have perhaps, never been surpassed : inso- 
much that, independently of that respect 
which the reputation, joined to the anti- 
quity of the Artist, may lay claim to, his 
finest prints are still deservedly considered 
as master-pieces of the Art. 

This master’s performances, are not, 
generally speaking, extremely rare.——— 
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Pat, Durer deserves consideration on 
another account. It is evident, that 
his revenue depended on the sale of his 
prints; and it is equally evident that 
surreptitious copies of them would in- 
fringe on that remuneration which he, 
with every man, had a right to expect 
for his labours. We have already seen 
that ihe Venetian government had 
hibited the entry of foreign productions 
of art into that eity, because prejudicial to 
native artists; and therefore, it must 
have acknowledged in some manner, 
and to some degree, the right of pro- 
perty Graphical works, Durer’s 
prints certainly acquired considerable 
popularity in Italy ; aud they entered, 
though probably in small numbers, Ve- 
nice, itself; where Mare Antonio copied 
not only the Passion” by Albert, but 
also the twenty cuts of * the life of the 
Virgin,” and many other detached pieces, 
with every line aud every mark, Vasari 
that the offended Artist look a 


Says, 


journey to Venice to complain of this 


injury; but, there is no trace of such a 
jouruey, undertaken by him, till some 
years after the time alluded to by Va- 
sari; nevertheless, we cannot but think 
that Durer did complain, and probably 
founded his claims for protection on the 
very acts of the Venetian Government 
itself. He might also solicit the free 
admission of his works; and it is cer- 
tain, that Mare Antonio was commanded 
to omit from his copies that monogram 
of Albert Durer’s initials, which marked 
the original author's rea/ performances. 

Mr. Ottley seems to doubt whether 
Albert Durer attempted to engrave on 
other metals than copper. We con- 
ceive, however, that the fact admits of 
no question. He wished to try the ef- 
fect of a metal sufficiently hard and 
lasting to supply impressions in greater 
numbers than copper would bear; and 
some of the iron plates he engraved, 
are at this day, we understand, in the 
possession of Mr. Nollekens, the sculp- 
tor. In fact, the early artists made 
experiments on metals of every descrip- 
tion ;—on pewter, because it was soft, 
and allowed of much facility in working ; 
—(it is still used in music engraving, 
for this reason) — on silver, which 
takes a very clean stroke; and in later 
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times, Sturt, the writing engraver, ex- 
ecuted a whole book on silver plates, 
depending on this effect for its rccom- 
mendation ;—on the mixed meta! which 
is used for casting of types,—type 
founder’s metal; on brass; and on other 
mixtures. Nothing however, equals 
copper, for the use of the engraver, on 
the whole ; and no copper is manufactur- 
ed equal tothe British ; especially since 
the immense force of the machinery 
used in the flatting mills has been in- 
troduced into the preparatory operation. 


Mr. Ottley presents us with a fac 
simile copy of a scarce print by Albert 
Durer; but, with much greater curiosities 
in impressions from several wooden 
blocks executed by him, obtained from 
P. Boissier, Esq. who possesses 
nearly a complete set of those which 
compose the ‘* Life of Christ.”” Fortu- 
nately, these blocks contain examples of 
those cross hatchings, which so effectu- 
ally puzzle modern Engravers ; but, we 
do not learn that they have as yet con- 
tributed to explain the mode by which 
they were executed. If the whites were 
really pecked out, we must be allowed 
to say, that these early masters wasted 
life and labour unmercifully and unne- 
cessarily, jut, as Mr. O. favours us 
with his opinion on the progress of this 
art, we shall-allow him to speak for us, 
and for himself, on this interesting sub- 
ject. 


The style of art which was practiced by 
the most ancieut engravers on wood was 
extremely simple. — The designs from 
which they worked were little more than 
outlines ; such as it was customary to pre- 
pare for those who painted on glass. The 
engraved blocks furnished the lineaments 
of the figures, and the illuminist supplied 
the rest. By degrees a few light hatchings 
were introduced, thinly scattered upon the 
folds of the draperies, and other parts of the 
figures; and occasionally, where the open- 
ing of a door, or a window, or the mouth 
of a cavern, was to be expressed, the block 
was left untouched; that it might print 
black iu such places, and thereby diminish 
the task of the colourist. It was soon dis- 
covered, that with little labour of the wood- 
engraver, much more might be done in this 
way. It was easy to represent the figure 
of Lucifer with its appropriate blackuess, 
and at the same tiine to express the inter- 
nal markings of his body and limbs, by 
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means of thin white lines, hollowed out in 
the biock. The ornamental borders, which 
often surrounded the devotional cuts of 
those times, were rendered more attractive 
fo the eye, by the opposition of broad 
white and black lines; and sometimes in- 
termediate spaces of greater extent were 
enlivened by Jarge white dots, cut out (or 
perlaps punched) at equal distances on 
the block; or decorated with sprigs of fo- 
liage, or small flowers, relieved by a simi- 
iar process upon a black ground.  Gra- 
dations of shadow next began to be at- 
tempted in the figures and other parts of 
wood engravings, by means of white dots, 
differing from each other in their magni- 
tude and proximity, according to the de- 
gree of darkness required. This mode of 
finishing engravings in wood appears to 
have been practised at Mentz, among 
other places, at an early period of the in- 
vention of ‘Typography, aud was after- 
wards occasionally resorted to by the 
wood-engravers of other countries ; espe- 
cially those of Paris, where, at the close of 
the fifteenth and the commencement of the 
sixteenth century, numerous small books 
of devotion were printed by Antoine Ver- 
rard, Simon Vostre, and others, in which 
the borders surrounding the pages were de- 
corated by figures,very delicately engraved, 
and relieved upon a black ground speckled 
over, with extreme nicety of workmanship, 
with minute white dots, such as have been 
described. These innovations in the art of 
wood-engraving were such as involved but 
little additional labour or difficulty in the 
execution, at the same time that they were 
calculated to give to the decorations of 
books a shewy. effect: but the artists of 
Germany soon found them to be incompa- 
tible with the purpose of imitating by 
wood-cuts, the appearance of the original 
designs, and the former and more simple 
method was again resorted to. 

It appears anciently to have been the 
practice of those masters who furnished de- 
signs for the wood-engravers to work 
from, carefully to avoid all cross-hatchings, 
which, it is probable, were considered as 
beyond the power of the Xylographist to 
represent. Woblgemuth perceived that, 
though difficult, this was not impossible ; 
and in the case of the Nuremberg Chro- 
nicle, the execution of which (besides far- 
nishing the designs) he doubtless superin- 
tended, a successful attempt was first made 
to imitate the bold hatchings of a pen- 
drawing, crossing each other, as occasion 
prompted the designer, in various direc- 
tions: to him belong the praise of having 
been the first who duly appreciated the 
powers of the Art; and it is more than pro- 
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bable that he proved with his own hand, 
to the subordinate artists employed under 
him, the practicability of that style of 
workma, ship which be required. 
Engraving in wood vow offered induce- 
ments to ifs practice never before coutewmp- 
jated, an! the greatest masters saw in it a 
sure method of multiplying their finest and 
most studied desigus. Durer, as I have al- 
ready said, early applied himself tu the 
study and further advancement of an art, 
which at once promised to reward his la- 
bours with fame and fortune ; and so well 
had wature qualified him for the task, that 
before the termination of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, he produced his series of wood cuts of 
the Apocalypse; a work which, it cannot 
be doubted, was received throughout civil- 
ized: Europe with astouishment and uni- 
versal applause. 


_ Some have thought, that the masters 
only furnished the designs, or at most, 
only outlined them on the blocks (as Mr. 
Stothard has lately done, to some exqui- 
site specimens), but this opinion ap- 
pears to Mr, Ottley to be unfounded. 
The more delicate parts certainly be- 
speak more masterly execution than can 
be attributed to ordinary workmen, who 
might handle the saw, the chissel, or the 
coarser tools, and cutaway, where np dan- 


ger attended their operations ; and where 
a little more, or a little less,—the poco 
piu and poco meno of the Italians, was 
of no consequence. 


A large work, consisting of a number 
of blocks, no less than a hundred and 
forty pieces, a compliment intended to 
the Emperor of Germany, in 1519, is 
preserved in the Imperial Library at 
Vienna; where an edition of them was 
struck of in the year 1796. These 
blocks have preserved the names of 
many workmen, who were engaged on 
them, with directions for uniting them, 
written on the back, the making up of 
the printers. This not ouly strengthens 
what we have elsewhere observed on the 
probability that lines of inscriptions, to 
be annexed to figures, were cut, and 
might be printed, separately; but it 
also shews the close approach of the 
art of wood cutting 40 that of moveable 
types, or lines of types. We recom- 
mend the further pursuit of this enquiry 
to those who interest themselves in the 
pre-eminence of Italy. Accident may 


gence and intelligence which distin- 
guish modern times, 

The delicacy with which wood cuts 
were treated was continued in Holbein’s 
time; as appears, especially, from the 
admirable execution of bis famous 
** dance of Death.” 


Bat, we must hasten to the principal 
object of our Author's intention, which 
is, to cousider the art of engraving on 
copper as arrived at its maturity uuder 
the execution of Mare Antonio Raimondi, 


and the fostering care of Raffaelle San- 
zio. That great painter, well aware of 
the importance of communicating to the 
world and to posterity, a correct idea of 
his. skill and powers, not only superin- 
tended the labours of Mare, but for the 
greater certainty traced the outlines of 
several figures with his own hand. He 
delighted to have his drawings publish- 
ed; and he made a commerce of those 
copies of his compositions, which he thus 
put into circulation. The same was 
afterwards practised by Rubens, 

The great number of Madonnas, Holy 
Families, Saints and Sacred subjects pro- 
duced by these masters, and by the art 
of engraving, in Catholic countries, gene- 
rally, justifies the opinion we have given, 
on the early adoption of such memorials, 
from primitive times. To say truth, 
almost all] the ideas of art are traditional ; 
for instance, no ancient picture of the 
Manger at Bethlehem was thought com- 
plete, withont the ox and the ass in 
attendance on the Holy Family ; searcely 
a Flight into Egypt, without the fall of 
Idols by the road side. The features 
of the Saviour and his Apostles, of the 
Patriarchs of the Old ‘Testament, of 
Herod, &c. may be included in this 
remark, Raffaelle repeated Masaccio, 
as Masaccio repeated the Mosaics of 
the ancient churches, and (so far as was 
then known) of the Christian Sepul- 
chres. And, though the Greek Church 
did not admit images among its Eccle- 
siastical ornaments, yet it admitted 
paintings ; and Dr. E, D, Clarke found, 
in Asia, pot in churches only, but 
among the most secluded hermitages, 
u. searcely accessible mountains, and 
even in the crypts at Jerusalem, vesti- 
ges of this practice, evidently belonging 
to the early ages. 


reward researches made with that dili- 


It may, indeed, be said,—and it has 
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been said, that the painters lived by the 

Virgin, under Christianity, as ander 

Heathenism, they lived by isis : 
Pictores quis nescit ab Isidi pasci ? 


But, to the ‘‘ Queen of Heaven’’ we 
must add the multitude of other saints 
with which the Romish Calendar has 
graciously peopled the Celestial Regions ; 
these, introduced per fas aut nefus, 
right or wrong, whether they were dead 
before the Virgin was born, or lived 
half a dozen, or a dozen, centuries after 
her death,—what signified such trifling 
anachronisms to ardent Devotees ?— 
were brought together into the same 
composition ; and hence those monstrous 
combinations of fellowship, which offend 
all but votaries' determined on prefer- 
ring ignorance to accurate information. 
The custom still continues, as is well 
known, in Catholic countries ; nor is the 
principle altogether extinct among those 
who affect the utmost horror against 
Popery. 

To return from this digression, it 
must be wished by the considerate, that 
the pencil, the graver, and the press, 
had never been worse employed than on 
patrons or saints, male or female; 
and among those who share the censure 
implied in this wish, we are sorry to 
include some of the most eminent of the 
profession. 

The reader is already apprized of the 
appropriation by Mare Antonio in bis 
early days, of the labours and designs of 
Albert Durer; he afterwards went to 
Rome, where he devoted himself to 
design ; and having improved his talent, 
he engraved a Lucretia, after a drawing 
of Raffaelle, which brought him ac- 
quainted with that artist. ‘And so, 
says Vasari, proceeding in the under- 
taking, they publishedan infinite number 
of prints, by which they acquired great 
gain.” Atthe sacking of Rome, by the 
Spaniards, Mare was stripped of all his 
property, and obliged to pay a great 
ransom, which reduced him to poverty. 
He retired to Bologna, where he did not 
long survive his misfortunes. 

It will not be thought extraordinary 
that the youth who could intend to de- 
ceive the world by passing off his 
copies for originals, the performances 
of an elder Artist, a foreigner, should 
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in after life direct the labours of his 
graver to subjects offensive to good man- 
ners; for this transgression he was justly 
imprisoned by the Pope, and did but 
escape with his life, by the influence of 
private friendship. 

It much diminishes our respect for 
merit when the possessor makes such an 
ill use of it. We may admire, but we 
must condemn ; and our regret for the 
subsequent misfortunes of Mare Antonio 
Raimondi would be more acute could 
we contemplate him as a meritorous 
Artist, simply, without recollecting his 
immorality, as a man and a Catholic. 

Mr. Ottley furnishes an extensive list 
of this Artist’s works ; the greater part 
is after Raffaelle, and displays a rich 
collection of that eminent master’s 
designs and studies, It is, occasionally, 
very curious and gratifying to compare 
these compositions with the finished 
works, This trouble is amply repaid to 
the Connoisseur, who may learv much ; 
and to the student, who may learn more. 

We cannot dismiss these volumes, 
without repeating our acknowledgement 
of obligations to the author; these we 
not only feel very seusibly in our minds; 
but, we are persuaded, they are no more 
than will be felt by all genuine ad- 
mnirers of the Graphie Arts; by all who 
wish to know their origin and to trace 
their progress:—a knowledge equally 
liberal, interesting and delightful. 


Antiquarian and Architectural Memo- 
randa relating to Norwich Cathedral 
Church; embracing a brief Historical 
and Descriptive account of that Edifice, 
with Lists of Bishops, Deans, &c. By 
John Britton, F.S. A. 12mo. price 2s. 6d. 
This little work, which is neatly exe- 

cuted, gives us occasion to wish that a 

series of pocket Companions to our Ca- 

thedral Churches were composed by an- 
tiquaries, whose correct knowledge of 
the science generally might instruct the 
visitor what to look for, as well as what 
to recollect. All who know any thing, 
know that the tale of the Verger or the 

Sexton, is seldom accurate, and never 

satisfactory. The wood cuts annexed 

to this trifle are neatly executed; and 

the plan, &c. is useful. We have a!- 

ready reported on the original work, 

and therefore only mention this Epitome, 
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Journal of the Proceedings of the late 
Embassy to China; comprising a correct 
narrative of the public transactions of 
the Embassy, of the Voyage to and 
from China, and of the Journey from the 
mouth of the Pei-ho, to the return to 
Canton. Interspersed with observations 
upon the face of the country, the Polity, 
Moral Character, aud Manners of the 
Chinese Nation. The whole illustrated 
by Maps and Drawings. By Henry 
Ellis, third Commissioner of the Em- 
bassy, 4to. Price £2. 2s. Murray, Lon- 
don, 1817. 


An Embassy to China is so rare an 
event in the history of Europe, that a 
correct narrative of the occurrences at- 
tending it, possessesa degree of interest 
almost independent of the mode in which 
the narrative itself may be executed. 
Frow his official situation as third com- 
missiover in the embassy, Mr. Ellis, the 
author of this volume, enjoyed peculiar 
facilities for obtaining accurate infor- 
mation: and the mamner in which he 


has acquitted himself in this publica- 


tion, cannot fail, we think, to obtain for 
his volume a very extended circulation. 
On the 8th of February, 1816, Lord 
Awherst and his suite sailed from the 
Downs in his majesty’s ship Alceste, ac- 
companied by the brig Lyra, and the East 
India Company’s ship General Hewitt; 
which the Court of Directors had taken 
up for the conveyance of the bulkier arti- 
cles of the stores and presents. They 
soon reached the Funchal Roads, whence 
they proceeded in company with the 
two ships as far as lat, 20° 04’ south 
and long. 44° west; here they parted 
company, the latter continuing their 
course to the Cape, while the Ambas- 
sador in the Alceste diverged from the 
regular course, and visited the Brazils, 
now become an object of considerable 
attraction from the residence of the 
Portuguese Court at Rio Janeiro. They 
anchored in the harbour of this city 
on the 25th of March, just after the 
death of the Queen of Portugal ; which 
event shed asombre melancholy over 
every thing, and caused the Embassa- 
dor and his suite to be received with a 
degree of coldness, bordering upon 
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rudeness. The deficient hospitality of 

the Court, however, was more than 

compensated by a British merchant, 

who bestowed every attention in his 
wer, 

Of the scenery that surrounds Rio 
Janeiro, as well as of Saint Sebastian the 
seat of the royal government, Mr. Ellis 
has given usa pleasing description: but 
as the state of the latter place is not 
materially different from what it was 
when visited by Mr. Barrow in the 
suite of Lord Macartney, we shall not 
detain our readers by any extracts, 
Saint Sebastian, although at present the 
residence of a Court, and within seven 
weeks sail of Europe, still continues to 
be many degrees inferior, in all that 
contributes to the comforts of civilized 
life, to the English settlements in India, 
The state of literature is sufficiently 
marked by the total impossibility of 
purchasing books, either of amusement 
or science: and though there is a public 
library in the city, it is as ill supplied 
as itis unfrequented, 

Mr. Ellis wisely declines to give any 
opinion of his own, respecting the mo-~ 
ral character of the inhabitants of Saint 
Sebastian: but the impression made on 
his mind by the sentiments of others 
who have had proper means of arriving 
at correct conclusions upon the subject, 
is upon the whole an unfavourable one. 
It appears that the refinements of social 
intercourse are little cultivated by the 
higher orders, who are behind corres- 
ponding classes in Europe in the habits 
and acquirements of civilized life: they 
neither like nor encourage communica- 
tion with foreigners ; court etiquette and 
the superstitious observances of the ca- 
tholic religion, are their chief occupa- 
tions. 

The embassy set sail from the Brazils 
on the 3lst of March, and after a short 
residence at the Cape of Good Hope, 
they reached the island of Java on the 
10th of June following. Of the scenery 
and cultivation of various parts of this 
island, Mr. Ellis has given some brief 
descriptions of such parts as fell under 
his observation: but after the elaborate 
work of Sir T. S. Raffles, noticed in 
our last volume,* we need not detain 


N, S. vol. 


* See a review of it in Lit. Pan. 
VI. pp. 727 et seq. 99% et seq. 
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our readers with Mr. E.’s remarks, but 
shall conduct them at once to the Lemma 
Islands, where Sir George Staunton, 
secoud commissioner, and the Rev. 
Robert Morrison, as Chinese secretary, 
with some other geutlemen, joined the 
Embassador’s suite, 

On the 4th of August, they received 
a visit from Chang and Yin, two Man- 
darins appointed to accompany them ; 
who in the course of conversation ad- 
verted to the ceremony of ko-tou, or 
prostration required by the Chinese, on 
non-compliance with which it is now 
known, that the embassy failed. In our 
last number (p. 111.) we gave some brief 
Pp rticulars on this subject, but as Mr. 

.’s account is altogether official, we shall 
present it to our readers. 

Lord Amherst having requested the 
opinion of Sir George Staunton upon the 
subject of compliance with the Chinese ce- 
remonial of ko-tou ; Sir George put a let- 
ter into his hands, declaring in very dis- 
tinct terms, his opinion of the injurious 
effects upon the Company's interests at 
Canton likely to arise from the perform- 
ance of the ceremony; incompatible, as he 
verbally expressed himself, with personal 
and national respectability. Sir George 
was disposed to consider the mere recep 
tion of the Embassy as not worth being 
purchased by the sacrifice. He, however, 
adverted to the possibility of conditioas 


- being required by us, which if complied 
‘with, would remove the objections; but 


such compliance on the part of the Chinese, 
was, in his opinion, extremely improba- 
ble. 


On the 9th of the same month, the 
embassy quitted the ship inthe Ambassa- 
dor’s barge, and commenced their voyage 
up the river Pei-ho: on arriving at the 
city of Tien-sing they were visited by Soo- 
ta-jin, and Kwang-ta-jin, two Mandarins 
of rank, called Chiuchaes: this visit 
was returned by Lord Amherst and the 
gentlemen of the embassy. On this 
vecasion the negociations were re- 
sumed concerning the ceremony of 
prestration, and as these present a 
curious specimen of Chinese equivoca- 
tion, we shall allow Mr. Ellis to speak 
for himself, premising only that he has 
given his narrative in the form of a 
diary. 

13th of August.--At a quarter before 
ten we left our boats and proceeded in 


chairs to the Hall, where we were to be 
received. The band and the guard, with 
Lieutenants Cooke and Somerset, pre- 
ceded the Embassador’s chair; Mr. Mor- 
rison, and his Excellency’s son, followed ; 
then the Commissioners, and afterwards 
the other gentlemen. The order was 
most regularly kept, and we arrived with- 
out interruption at the Hall, a long build- 
ing supported by light wooden pillars. 
At about one third of the room, before a 
skreen, a table with yellow silk hanging 
before it, met our eyes, a symptom of the 
discussion that awaited us. The Manda- 
rins were all in their robes of ceremony, 
principally of civil orders, 

After a few polite expressions of their 
hope that we had met with no obstruction 
on our way thither, Kwang-ta-jin opened 
the subject of the ceremony by saying, 
that the entertainment which we were 
that day to receive was expressly com- 
manded, and indeed given, by the Empe- 
ror; that therefore the same ceremonies 
would be performed by them, and expect- 
ed from us as if we were in the Imperial 
presence. Lord Amherst replied that he 
was prepared to approach his Imperial 
Majesty with the same demonstrations of 
respect as his own sovereign. They then 
specifically mentioned the ko-tou as the 
ceremony that would be required. Lord 
Amberst declared his intention of follow- 
ing, in’ every respect, the precedent esta- 
blished by Lord Macartney. 

The Chinchaes argued iu reply, that in 
fact our former Embassador had done 
every thing in point of ceremony that had 
been required of him, and especially had 
performed the ceremony of the ko-tou, as 
well in the presence of the Emperor, as at 
other times; Soo-ta-jin said, he himself 
remembered his having performed it when 
at Canton; and they then both appealed 
to Sir George Staunion as having been 
present, and able to give evidence of the 
facts which they had asserted. 

To such a falsehood it would have been 
easy to have given a very short and de- 
cided answer; but as it was sufficiently 
obvious that the question was not put to 
Sir George with avy view of really ascer- 
taining the truth, but evidently for the 
purpose of making it a personal question, 
which could only lead to mutual irritation 
and offence, it was deemed most advisable, 
both by Lord Amherst and myself, that 
Sir George should avoid the discussion 
into which they were desirous of drawing 
him, by observing that the Embassador’s 
information of what had taken place on 
the occasion of the former Embassy was 
_— the aathentic records which 
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had been presented to our Sovereign by 
Lord Macartney on his return, and on 
which records our present instructions 
were also grounded; but that as to his 
(Sir George's) opinion or evidence respect- 
ing a fact which had occurred twenty-three 
years ago, when he was a child of twelve 
years of age, it was quite improper and 
absurd to ask it, or to suppose it could be 
of any weight in deciding a question al- 
ready settled upon much higher authority. 

A haughty tone was here assumed by 
the Mandarins, who said, that they sup- 
posed it was the inteution of the Embassa- 
dor to please his Imperial Majesty, that 
the ceremony was never dispensed with, 
and that it was not becoming that they 
should perform a ceremony on this occa- 
sion which the Embassador refused. Lord 
Amherst had no hesitation in expressing 
his anxiety to shew every respect, and 
‘give every satisfaction to his Imperial Ma- 
jesty, consistent with his duty to his own 
Sovereign; and that from this feeling it 
was his intention to approach his Imperial 
presence with the same demonstrations of 
veneration as he would his Britannic Ma- 
jesty ; that such had been the conduct of 


rd Macartney, and such were the in-* 


structions of his Sovereign on the present 
occasion. Some expressions here fell from 
thein, tending to convey that the Embassy 
would not be received. It was then said 
by Lord Amberst, that however mortify- 
ing it might be to his feelings, he must de- 
cline the honour intended him by the en- 
tertainment, and that he should be pre- 
pared, on his arrival at Pekin, to submit 
the reasons of his refusal, in writing, to 
his Imperial Majesty. What! reject the 
Emperor's bounty? observed the Manda- 
rins. His Lordship again repeated his re- 
gret and his last proposition, which was 
positively rejected by them. 

An appeal was then made to Lord Am- 
herst’s paternal feelings, and it was asked, 
whether he would be so wanting in affec- 
tion, as to deprive his son of the honour of 
seeing the Emperor. Much of the same 
ground was repeatedly gone over on both 
sides. The certain displeasure of the Em- 

ror, and the actual compliance of Lord 

acartney, were repeatedly urged by the 
Mandarins,; the latter position was again 
strenuously denied by Lord Amherst, and 
the commands of his Sovereign were pleaded 
and pressed as the ground of refusal. 


Finding that nothing was to be gained, 
adisposition to yield was manifested by the 
Mandarins, and they rested their case upon 
the great personal responsibility they should 
incur by acceding to the Embassador's 
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proposal; they asserted that they dared 
not report such a circumstance to the Em- 
peror. Lord Amherst observed in reply, 
that he could not possibly anticipate the 
Emperor’s being dissatisfied with the same 
demonstrations of respect that had been 
accepted by Kien-Lung, his illustrious 
father. They then declared, that the Em- 
peror Kien- Lung had been much displeased, 
/and that the Princes and Nobles had con- 
sidered it most extraordinary, that they 
should prostrate themselves, while the 
English remained standing. His Lordship 
answered, that his object was to combine 
a proper manifestation of respect to his 
Chinese Majesty with the duty he owed 
his own Sovereign, and the positive com- 
mand he had received upon the particular 
point; that whatever might be the parti- 
cular ceremony performed, the respect he 
felt in his heart for his Imperial Majesty 
could not be thereby augmented. The 
Mandarins observed, that the feelings of 
the heart were best shewn by actions, and 
that Lord Amherst’s refusal evinced a de- 
ficiency in proper sentiments of venera- 
tion. 

Soo-ta-jin, who had hitherto only inter- 
fered to assert positively from his own 
knowledge, the compliance of Lord Ma- 
cartuey with thé ceremony both at Pekin 
and Canton, now entered fully into the 
whole question, observing that our trade 
at Canton might materially suffer from the 
displeasure of the Emperor; another re- 
mark was made respecting the possible 
anger of his Imperial Majesty towards the 
King of England; this observation Mr, 
Morrison very properly refused to inter- 
pret. At length they said, that they would 
not insist upon the performance of the ce- 
remony on the present occasion, but that 
they threw the responsibility of the conse- 
quences upon Lord Amherst, and that they 
could not pretend to say whether the em- 
bassy or presents would be received, ad- 
ding, that it would be well to consider the 
discredit among other nations which such 
a dismissal would reflect upon our own 
country. Lord Amherst declared, that 
the consciousness of obeying his Sove- 
reign’s commands would relieve him from 
all uneasiness ; that what he proposed to 
do, namely, to make a bow before the 
table, was the same honour that was paid 
by the members of the Chief Council of 
the nation, to which he belonged, before 
the vacant throne of the Sovereign, and 
that more ought not to be expected from 
him. 

The point was here finally given up; 
and Lord Amherst in expressing his satis- 
faction, said, that to evince the sincerity 
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of his disposition to conciliate, he would, 
although it was customary only to bow 

_ once before the throne of his own Sove- 
reign, not hesitate to make as many bows 
on the present occasion as they did pros- 
trations ; the Chinese, with characteristic 
illiberality, endeavoured to graft upon this 
voluntary concession, a demand that Lord 
Amherst should kueel upon one knee ; this 
proposition was, of course resisted, and 
the discussion seemed about to be renewed, 
when thcy abandoned their position, and 
we proceeded to the hall of reception, the 
couference having taken place in an inner 
apartment, Lord Amherst, his son, the 
commissioners, and Mr. Morrison, being 
present. When at the door, Kwang 
in a friendly manner entreated us to re- 
consider the consequences that might result. 
It was observed that there was no neces- 
sity for reconsideration or consultation, as 
we had no option. 

On entering the Hall we placed ourselves 
before the table, the front of which was 
covered with yellow silk, and a lighted 
censer placed upon it. We bowed nine 
times, in unison with the prostrations of 
the Mandarins: Soo-ta-jin, Twang-ta jin, 
and six others, went through the ceremony. 
The upper part of the Hall was raised a 
step, and in this compartment the two 
ehief Mandarins, Lord Amherst, his son, 
and the Commissioners seated themselves ; 
the two Mandarins beiug on the left, all 
the other Chinese were seated below them 
on the same side, and the gentlemen of the 
embassy opposite: a handsome dinner, in 
the Chinese style, was then served, accom- 
panied by a play ;—but of these hereafter. 


When the dinner was over we returned 
to the inner apartment. After taking our 
seats, Kwang-ta-jin observed it was not 
well, and declared his fear of the Empe- 
ror’s displeasure. Lord Amherst again 
repeated his couviction that the Emperor 
could not be dissatisfied with his having 
paid the same homage that he addressed to 
the throne of his own Sovereign. The 
ceremony to be performed in the presence 
of the Emperor was now brought forward 
by the Mandarins: Lord Amherst then 
distinctly stated his intention to kneel upon 
one knee, and make his obeisance in that 

ture; he added, that the practice at the 
nglish Court was to kiss the Sovereign's 
hand. At this latter circumstance, they, 
as was expected, shook their heads, and 
made some feint attempts to renew the 
general discussion; the determination that 
was manifested, however, induced them to 
desist, and they merely affected not to un- 
derstand the ceremonial proposed by Lord 
Amherst, which was again explained, but 
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without effect. They then proposed that 
his Excellency should at the moment go 
through it; he replied that it could not be 
performed by him before any other person 
but the Emperor; they observed that their 
wish was not that he should then perform 
it to any one, but that merely from seeing 
it actually gone through, they might be 
able to make a more accurate report to bis 
Imperial Majesty. Sir George Staunton 
then happily suggested, that Lord Am- 
herst’s son should perform the proposed 
ceremony before his father. Chinese usage 
was so completely in accordance with this 
manifestation of respect from a son to his 
father, that every difficulty or objection 
to any previous practice by Lord Amherst 
was removed, and the proposition was in- 
stantly admitted. The Chinese did not 
appear dissatisfied with the appearance of 
the ceremony thus performed, but said that 
kissing the hand would not be allowed, 
Lord Amherst, of course, did not object 
to the omission. The number oftimes was 
then discussed, and Lord Ambher:t stated 
that once was the usage of the English 
Court; that he had been induced to bow 
nine times before the table, from a feeling 
that his remaining standing, while they 
were in the act of prostration, would not 
have had a good appearance; but that his 
demonstration of respect was not, in his 
opinion, increased by the repetition ; should 
however they, or other high officers of 
state, be present at the audience with 
the Emperor, he should not hesitate to 
repeat his bows as often as they did pros- 
trations. The Mandarins said, that none 
but his Lordship, and the gentlemen then 
present, would be called upon to perform 
the ceremony at the audience, and that a 
repetition of nine times would be expected. 
Lord Amherst replied, that to shew his 
disposition to gratify the Emperor, he was 
ready to consent to his wishes in this res- 
pect; although he must again repeat, that 
the respectful character of the ceremony 
was not, to his feelings, in the least heigh- 
tened. The Mandarins then proposed that 
Jeffery should practise the ceremony nine 
times before them; to this Lord Amherst 
objected, considering it too serious a busi | 
nets to be trifled with: the precise mode 
of the ceremony having been again dis- 
tinctly stated, the discussion closed. Lord 
Amherst then took an opportunity of ex- 
pressing his satisfaction at its termination, 
and his personal gratification at the kind- 
ness and attention they had shewn him. 
They replied that they had merely obeyed 
the orders of his Imperial Majesty. 

The next day the Embassy quitted 
Tien-sing. On their way, various dis- 
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cussions occurred with the Mandarins, 
respecting the band belonging to the 
Embassy, the sailing of the English 
ships from the coast, &c. And on the 
16th of August, the more important 
topic of dispute was renewed. 
We were called soon after daylight to 
Lord Ambherst’s boat to meet Soo and 
Kwang, who, it appeared, had last night 
received a communication from Pekin. 
Instead, however, of coming themselves, 
Chang avd Yin were sent. They imme- 
diately alluded to the edict just received, 
which they said contained a strong expres- 
sion of the Emperor's displeasure at the 
occurrences at Tien-sing; that he severely 
blamed the Mandarins Soo and Kwang 
.or having allowed us to proceed; and 
finally, that he was determined not to re- 
ceive the Embassador unless the ko-tou 
was complied with. Chang aod Yin were 
sent by the two superior Mandarins to ob- 
tain a categorical answer, upon receipt of 
which, they themselves would visit the 
Embassador. Lord Amherst, in reply, 
while he endeavoured to convey to them 
an impression that he was not disposed to 
yield, wished to avoid giving the catego- 
rical answer required ; and therefore said, 
that these were high matters of state, and 
were not to be dismissed by a mere yes or 
no; that the discussion upon this particu- 
Jar had been hitherto conducted by Soo 
and Kwang, and that it was better it 
should continue in the same hands; though 
at the same time he could assure them, 
that his refusal to communicate his auswer 
to them, did not arise from any want of 
regard or respect, Chang observed, that 
this refusal rendered them nugatory ; and 
Yin said, that be could not go back with- 
out an answer. Finding, however, that 
Lord Amherst was inflexible, they retired, 
and in a few minutes Soo and Kwang ar- 
rived. 

Their countenances shewed much unea 
siness, and they commenced by expressing 
their regret at our want of disposition to 
please the Emperor, As it was of impor- 
tance to receive an official intimation of the 
contents of the Emperor's edict, Lord Am- 
herst, without noticing their observation, 
formally requested information on the sub- 
ject. Kwang replied, that their conduct 
in allowing the embassy to proceed beyond 
Tien-sing was severely censured ; that the 
edict asserted Lord Macartney’s compliance 
with the ko-tou, and called upon Sir 
George Staunton as an evidence to the 
fact; and finally, that the presents were 
ordered to be sent back, and that the Em- 


unless he performed the Tartar ceremony 5 
for their part they had only to request a 
simple answer, yes or no. Lord Amherst 
said in reply, that his object had been to 
combine demonstration to bis liwperial 
Majesty, with obedience to the commands 
of his Sovereign, and that he had flattered 
himself the readiness evinced by him to 
approximate the ceremony he proposed to 
that required by Chinece etiquette, would 
have proved satisfactory to the Emperor; 
that the difference was scarcely percepti- 
ble, and was made in compliance with 
orders which he dare not disobey. Kwang 
said, that no doubt the Embassador was 
obliged to obey his Sovereign, as they were 
the Emperor, It is to be observed that the 
word Whang-te* was applied by the Com- 
missioner to both Monarchs. 

Some discussion then arose upon the ge- 
neral question, in the course of which the 
Mandarins observed that the ko-tou was 
required from all foreign Embassadors ; and 
the Siamese and Japanese were instanced. 
It was answered, that these nations could 
neither be classed in point of civilization 
nor power with the English. This was 
readily admitted by the Mandarins; who 
said, that the treatment of their Embassa- 
dor was by no means so honourable. They 
then proceeded to enumerate the pleasant 
mode in which his Imperial Majesty had 
arranged that the stay of the Ewbassador 
should be employed at Pekin. Lord Am- 
herst could only, of course, express his 
regret that circumstances should prevent 
him from availing himself of the Emperor's 
intended kindness. They then asked whe- 
ther Lord Amberst’s son came by the 
Prince Regent's orders. Lord Amberst 
said, that he came with the Prince's know- 
ledge ; but the principal object in bringin 
him was, that he himself might be pice 
to superintend his education. They then 
remarked the extraordinary kinduess of 
the Emperor in admitting him to the 
honour of an audience, when it did not 
appear that he held any official situation, 
Lord Amherst said, that he could not be 
considered wholly without official station, 
acting as he did in the capacity of his page, 
an office always held by young gentlemen 
of rank, and not unusually attached to 
embassies. The Maudarins now observed, 
that the admission of his son's tutor to the 
entertainment must also be cousidered a 
proof of his hmperial Majesty's favour. 
Lord Amherst terminated these observa- 
tions by calling the attention of the Man- 
darins to the subject immediately before 
them; and said, that under the present 


peror could not receive the Embassador 


* A title generally confined to the Emperor. 
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refusal of the Emperor to dispense with 
the ko-tou, he had a proposition to make, 
which, he trusted, would completely evince 
his anxiety to bring the discussion to an 
amicable termination: The commands of 
his Sovereign were too precise to admit of 
a departure from them without some reci- 
procal concession, that he therefore had to 
propose, that a Tartar Mandarin, of equal 
rank with himself, should perform the 
ko-tou before the picture of the Prince 
Regent, in which case he was prepared to 
comply with the Emperor's wishes. The 
Mandarins said, that this proposal was 
inadmissible, in that the ko-tou would in 
this case be performed by the Mandarin 
before a shadow ; that it would be different 
if the proposition had been made in our 
own country, but brought forward under 
actual circumstances, it was wholly inap- 
plicable; though pressed upon the point, 
they would not admit any similarity be- 
tween Lord Amherst's equivalent and the 
occurrence at Tien-sing. The Embassador 
then observed, that he had made the pro- 
og in conformity with the example of 

rd Macartney, who had proposed a 
similar equivalent to the ministers of his 
Imperial Majesty's father, with whom it 
had probably operated as a proof of Lord 
Macartney’s sincere disposition to pay him 
every reasonable mark of respect, for that 
he had finally consented to receive his 
Lordship with the European ceremonial. 

The Mandarins still refusing to consider 
the opposition as admissible, Lord Amherst 
said that matters of this high import were 
not to be dismissed so hastily, and that he 
should put into their hands a memorial 
upon the subject, for transmission to the 

mperor. They declared that they dared 
not transmit any paper containing such a 
request. 

Lord Amherst then, claiming their most 
serious attention, said, that he had still 
another proposal to make, which he trusted 
would prove more consistent with Chinese 
usage; that his reason for declining com- 
pliance with the ko-tou being an apprehen- 
sion that it might derogate from the dignity 
of his own Sovereign, it was necessary that 
he should obtain some document to prevent 
any such inference being drawn, and 
therefore he had to request, that in return 
for his performing the ko-tou, his Imperial 
Majesty would issue an edict, declaring 
that any Chinese Embassador, who might 
hereafter be present at the English court, 
should perform the Tartar obeisance before 
his Britannic Majesty. The Mandarins 
both exclaimed, Impossible! this is more 
objectionable than the other. Lord Am- 
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both propositions to writing, to be by them 
transmitted to the Emperor: to this they 
gave a decided negative. Lord Amherst 
suggested that they themselves should 
submit the two propositions, in what- 
ever mode they deemed most expe- 
dient. The Mandarins having also objected 
to this suggestion, Lord Amherst informed 
them that all access being thus denied to 
the Emperor, he had only to declare his 
readiness to return. The Mandarins ex- 
pressed their regret, and said, that they 
saw no alternative between compliance 
and return, but that they would report 
what had occurred to his Imperial Majesty, 
and in the mean time they would move a 
short distance down the river, to a more 
convenient situation, They wereevidently 
much distressed at the turn affairs had 
taken, and incidentally said, that probably 
other persons would be sent to reconduct 
us. Soo-ta-jin concluded by repeating 
several times the words Teenye! “ the will 
of Heaven!” I must confess that I was 
most anxious to bring the transmission of 
the memorial to an issue, ‘as the refusal is 
a sufficient proof of the hopelessness of any 
attempt at negociation, and in my view of 
the subject, is the best reason for with- 
drawing. 

Accordingly the Embassy moved 
about a mile down the river. Further 
discussions took place next day with the 
Mandarins. 

At one o'clock we were summoned to a 
conference with the secretary Mandarins 
attached to Soo and Kwang, accompanied 
by Chang. The Secretary who had been 
with us in the morning, opened the con- 
versation by communicating the contents 
of an imperial edict just received. In this 
the Emperor directed the Embassador to 
proceed to Tong-chow, where he would 
be met by two Mandarins of still higher 
rank than Soo and Kwang, whose names 
were Ho and Moo; the former a Koong- 
yay, or Duke, and connected with the 
Emperor by marriage, and the other Pre- 
sident of the tribunal of ceremonies. Be- 
fore these Mandarins he would be requir- 
ed to practice the Tartar ceremony ; and 
that on condition of his also performing it 
in the [mperial presence, he would be ad- 
mitted to the honour of an audience ; or, 
secondly, that the Emperor would be 
equally satisfied with the Embassador's 

ractising before Soo and Kwang. The 
Mandarin proceeded to say, that Kwang 
and Soo, aware of the Embassador’s de- 
termination upon the subject of the ko-tou, 
were anxious to be able to add to their 
report, that he would be ready to practice 
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the ceremony as he had proposed, either 


before Kwang and Soo here, or at Tong- 
chow. Lord Amherst, conceiving that 
the demand of previous practice might 
arise from a desire more completely to un- 
derstand, by ocular demonstrations, what 
he meant to do, was at first disposed to 
consent to a private exhibition before Soo 
and Kwang, as under all circumstances he 
would naturally prefer persons with whom 
he was acquainted, to strangers. It being, 
however, necessary to understand the exact 
drift of the proposal, several questions 
were put to the Mandarins, directed to 
that.object. It first appeared, from their 
answers, that a pledge was required in 
this form, from the E:mbassador. meet 
this motive Lord Amherst solemnly de- 
clared, that he would most conscientiously 
adhere to the strict letter of the proposed 
arrangement. It struck me from the first, 
that something more than a mere pledge 
was meant, and that possibly a repetition 
of the yellow curtain scene, with increased 
ceremony, was intended; or that, as the 
previous practice was, in every point of 
view, more discreditable than even the 
performance of the ko-tou, it was thus de- 
manded from a conviction, that, if com- 
lied with, there could be no danger of the 
mbassador hesitating at the audience. 
My surmise proved just, for, on being 
further questioned, it appeared that the 
practice was to take place before the figure 
of a dragon, the Imperial emblem. Lord 
Amherst, on becoming acquainted with 
this latter circumstance, declared, that 
after this explanation he must refuse his 
assent altogether; that the practice, if 
meant as a pledge, was nugatory, as there 
could be no certainty of what he might do 
afterwards; and that the circumstances 
under which it was proposed rendered it 
wholly inadmissible, for there was no pro- 
bability of his doing that at Tong-chow, 
which he had refused at Tien-sing. Kwang 
and Soo were in possession of his sentiments 
upon the subject, and that whoever might 
be the Mandarins deputed to Tong-chow, 
they would produce no change in his de- 
termination; he had already given a 
solemn promise to adhere strictly to the 
ceremonial he had proposed, and that he 
should have no hesitation to give a written 
declaration to the same effect. The Man- 
darins caught at this last proposal, which 
they said was a satisfactory, and 
complimented rd Amherst upon his 


acuteness and wise conduct. 

The Mandarin who had taken the prin- 
cipal share in the discussion seized Sir 
— ’s hand, saying, ‘So then, if 20 

an 


were to come to Tong-chow, 


the Embassador would not do more than 
he had promised to Soo and Kwang.’ Sir 
George having answered in the affirmative, 
he said, with earnestness, ‘ This is impor- 
tant, this is essential.’ The satisfaction 
thus expressed by the Mandarin had of 
course no connexion with the interest of 
the Embassy; it merely referred to the 
effect that the failure or success of the in- 
tended negotiation at Tong-chow would 
have upon Soo and Kwang; should the 
other Shendinins obtain the compliance of 
Lord Amherst upon the disputed point, 
the difficulties that had. occurred would 
necessarily be attributed to a want’ of abi- 
lity on the part of Soo and Kwang; but 
if, on the coutrary, the Embassador per- 
sisted in his determination, the written 
pledge now obtianed was the last conces- 
sion that could be made, and they therefore 
would have the merit of having done the 
utmost. In compliance with the wishes of 
the Mandarins, the written declaration 
contained an exact description of the pro- 
posed ceremony. 

I omitted to mention, that in the con- 
ference of the morning, the Mandarin had, 
in describing the ceremony, used gestures, 
which led us to imagine that some Manda- 
rin would actually lay his hands on Lord 
Amberst to mark when the genuflexion 
should be performed. Under this impres- 
sion, Sir George informed him, that 
touching the person, according to our no- 
tions, was highly offensive; the proposal 
was readily withdrawn, and injunction by 
voice was substituted. To this no objec- 
tion was made, although probably the 
words Sau-kwei-keu-kou will be used. It 
is not quite clear, however, whether sig- 
nals by action will not be finally adopted. 
Even before the conference commenced, 
the boats had been ordered to advance, 
and we have again our heads towards 
Pekin. 


The Embassy proceeded slowly up 
the river: and on the 20th of August, 
arrived at Tong-chow. 


After dinner, Soo and Kwang visited 
Lord Amherst; and after shortly mention- 
ing the accommodation provided. on shore, 
and arranging that Lord Amherst should 
establish himself there to-morrow, they 
entered upon the question of the ceremony, 
observing that all looked well but this un- 
fortunate difference ; the Emperor's dispo- 
sition was most favuurable, and it would 
be much to be regretted if this also could 
not be arranged to the mutual satisfaction 
of the parties: they were not, it seemed, 
removed from their charge. This latter 
circumstance gave Lord Amherst an op- 
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portunity of commencing his reply, by ex- 
pressing the gratification he felt in their 
still continuing the medium of communi- 
cation. Hethen proceeded to state, that 
the circumstances attending Lord Ma- 
cartney's reception having been admitted 
by both parties, he begged leave to repeat 
to them his former statement; that the 
commands of his Sovereign directed him 
rigidly to adhere to that precedent; that 
however, from an anxious desire to gratify 
the wishes of his Imperial Majesty, he was 
prepared to perform the Tartar ceremony, 
on one of two conditions ; either that a 
subject of his Imperial Majesty should per- 
form the same before the Prince Regent's 
picture, or that a formal declaration should 
be made by the Emperor, that any Chi- 
nese Embassador, who hereafter appeared 
at the English Court, should, if required 
perform the ko-tou before our Sovereign ; 
the object, Lord Amherst added, of these 
conditions was, to prevent the proposed 
ceremony being construed into an act of 
homage from a dependent Prince. 

Kwang replied shortly to this statement, 
remarking that the fact of Lord Macart- 
ney’s not having complied with the Chi- 
nese usage was by no means generally ad- 
mitted, and that the imputation of consi- 
dering his Britannic Majesty a dependent 
Prince was sufficiently disproved by the 
employment of persons of their rank to 
conduct the Embassador to Court. Lord 
Amherst answered, that he should never 
have brought forward the precedent of 
Lord Macartney, unless the circumstances 
attending it had been too well authenti- 
cated to admit of the least doubt: that 
though much flattered by their appoint- 
ment, he could not have expected less 
from the gracious disposition of his Impe- 
rial Majesty. Well, said they, the object 
of the embassy is to strengthen the friendly 
relation between the two countries, and 
surely a single circumstance should not 
prevent its attainment. Lord Amherst 
strongly stated his anxiety to make every 
effort, consistent with the commands of 
his Sovereign, to effect this desirable end. 
They then regretted that there was so lit- 
tle prospect of persuading the Embassador 
to comply with the Emperor's wishes, and 
communicated the dismissal of the officer 
at Ta-koo for allowing the ships to depart: 
Soo-ta-jin added, such also will be our 
fate. The Embassador expressed his hopes 
that their apprehensions would prove 
pees and assured them that if they 
id not succeed no others would; in fact, 
had strangers been sent that night, he had 
not intended to have been so unreserved in 
his communications. 
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On the 2ist of Angust, Lord Am- 
herst and the two Commissioners dined 
ashore. In the afternoon they were vi- 
sited by six inferior Mandarins, by 
whom they were treated with the great- 
est insolence. The object of this visit 
was to apprise the Embassy, that the 
Koong-yay, and Moo-ta-jin had been 
deputed to instruct the Embassador in 
the performance of the Tartar cere- 
mony. Lord Amherst in reply, with 
much dignity and moderation, restrain- 
ing the feelings which the conduct of 
these persons was calculated to excite; 
and confined himself to remarking that he 
should be ready to discuss that, and 
other points when he met the Koong- 
yay. The next day the Embassy went 
to the public hall of Tong-chow, distant 
about two miles ; for the embassador and 
the commissioners chaises were furnish- 
ed, and the rest of the suite went in carts ! 

We were received, says Mr. Ellis, by 
Ho (Koong-yay), Moo-ta-jin, Soo, and 
Kwang; our visitors of yesterday even- 
ing were ranged, among others, on the 
right hand. There being no appearance 
of offering chairs, Mr. Morrison observed, 
that his Excellency would converse when 
seated ; to this the Koong-yay replied, 
that he intended to stand, and that the 
Embassador must also remain standing ; 
to this Lord Amherst did not object. 
The Koong-yay then informed his Excel- 
lency that he and Moo-ta-jin had been 
dispatched to see him perform the Tartar 
ceremony. To this Lord Amherst not 
having immediately returned an answer, 
the Koong-yay inquired what was his in- 
tention ; Lord Amherst replied, that he 
had been deputed by his Sovereign to the 
Emperor of China, for the purpose of ma- 
nifesting the sentiments of regard and ve- 
neration entertained towards his Imperial 
Majesty, and that he had been instructed 
to approach his Imperial presence with 
the ceremonial which had proved accep- 
table to Kien-Lung, the illustrious father 
of the Emperor. The Koong-yay an- 
swered, ‘ what happened in the 58th year, 
belonged to that year ; the present is the 
affair of this embassy, and the regulations 
of the celestial Empire must be complied 
with; there is no alternative.—Lord Am- 
herst said that he had entertained a con- 
fident hope that what had proved accep- 
ble to Kien-Lung would not have been 
refused by his Imperial Majesty. The 
Koong-yay, with vehemence asserted, 
‘That as there is but one Sun, there is 
only one Ta-whang-te; he is the universal 
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Sovereign, and all must pay him homage.’ 
Lord Amherst, with great moderation, 


overlooking this absurd pretension, de- 


claring that he, entertaining the utmost 
veneration for the Emperor, and looking 
up to him as a most potent sovereign, was 
prepared to approach his presence with a 
demonstration of respect which he should 
have refused to any other morarch; that 
he had delivered an official paper describ- 
ing exactly the particular ceremonial 
which he proposed to perform; this, he 
concluded, had been submitted to his Ma- 
jesty, and his Excellency conceived it 
would have satisfied bis Imperial mind: 
Kwang, to whom Lord Amherst looked, 
declared that be had not dared to transmit 
the document. 

The Kvong-yay resumed, by saying that 
the Tartar ceremony must be complied 
with, and thatas several years had elapsed 
since the last embassy, they were sent to 
see the Embassador perform it correctly ; 
that the estimation in which our country 
was held by bis Imperial Majesty was 
snfliciently shewn in his having sent per- 
sons of the rank of Soo and Kwang to 
conduct the Embassador to Court; that 
as we read Chinese books, we must be 
aware of the greatness of the Emperor, 
and of his being Sovereign of the universe, 
and that he was consequently entitled to 
this homage. For bimself he had nothing 
further to say; but as the Embassador 
might not perfectly understand him, Chang 
and Yin would explain to him what was 
right to be done, and the positive necessity 
of compliance. The Koong-yay here 
looked as if he menat to break up the con- 
ference, Lord Amherst therefore asked if 
he was not to see bim again, The Koong- 
yay replied that he never paid visits, and 
that the present discussion was the same as 
if held in the Emperor's presence; he 
added, that the Embassador must either 
comply with the ‘Tartar ceremony or be 
sent back ; his lips were quivering with 
rage at this instant. Lord Amherst then 
asked if he was to understand that he 
was not to have any further discussion, 
and as this appeared to be the case, Lord 
Amberst put the letter addressed to the 
Emperor sealed into his hands, and re- 
questing it might be delivered to his Ma- 
jesty, withdrew. ‘The letter was trans- 
ferred by the Koong-yay to Moo-ta-jin. 
This measure bad certainly considerable 
dramatic eficct at the moment; Koong- 
yay scemed surprised, and much cooled 
in manner and look. He vouchsafed to 
follow his Excellency a few steps towards 


the door, thus evincing more civility than 


ou our entering. 
[Te be Continued.) 
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2! 
Travels through France and Germany, * 
in the years 1815, 1816 and 1817; com- as 
prising a View of the Moral, Political cit 
and Social State of those Countries. In- Ro 
terspersed with numerous Historical and om 
Political Anecdotes, derived from au- ~ 
thentic sources. By J. Jorgenson, Esq, ma 
8vo. 10s. 6d. Cadell and Davies, Lon- lion 
don, 1817. my 
Mr. Jorgenson is a traveller of a dif- th 
ferent description from the fair authoress in g 
whose ‘‘ France” we noticed in our last hou 
number. While Lady Morgan endea- Roy 
voured, and in many instances success- whi 
fully, to “‘catch the manners living as mer 
they rise,” Mr. J. professes to be a a 
matter of fact writer, and although we Pee 
have in some respects been disappointed a é 
in the quantity of information which we mort 
expected to derive from his pages, yet hour 
the mode of travelling he pursued, ena- J the 1 
bled him to collect information which it J static 
falls not to the lot of ordinary tourists J 8° 
to obtain. 
Mr. Jorgenson quitted London in June 
1815; and having travelled through pris 
Flanders and part of France to Paris in 9 great 
a Diligence, he quitted that city in De- J gant! 
cember following, and prosecuted his § into t 
journey on foot, first to Frankfurt on we sh 
the Maine, and thence to Leipsic, alto- idea 
gether a distance of three hundred and @ *'¢ &' 
fifty French leagues, or rather more from + 
than seven hundred and fifty English Th 
miles. of gre 
Of his progress through Flanders, md 
this author very prudently says but lit- ing is. 
tle, and his review of the political cha- gens d 
racter and conduct of Buonaparte, though J to ass 
just, and in many places candid and 9 who f 
temperate, might well have been spared, beyon: 
His third chapter is devoted to the wo- 9 Was at 
men of France, wkose costume he does = 
not pourtray in the most favourable mone 
manner, and whose dress, if the picture 
be correct, is by no means so tasteful ried 
as the modest apparel of our English Mi honour 
Dames. We pass some anecdotes of Mholes of 
the Parisian Ladies, which are suf- Mitoa by: 
ficiently amusing, and others relative to #of the 
the women of pleasure, that are revolt- Hjshed« 
ingly painful, to Mr. Jorgenson’s ac- "3 despi 
count of the Gaming Houses of Paris, da md 
of which be presentsthe following sketch. 
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In no place of Europe is the business of 
the gaming table conducted with more re- 
gularity than at Paris. The precise num- 
ber of licensed gambling-houses in that 
city, | am unable to state. In the Palais 
Royal there are two, on a very large scale; 
and, Tam told, four in other parts of the 
town. These houses produce a very great 
revenue to the Government; if my infor- 
mation be correct, from three to four mil- 
lions of livres yearly. They are open every 
day in the week, Sundays not excepted; and 
as they are all conducted nearly upon the 
same system, the description of one will, 
in general, apply to the rest. The gaming 
house, situated in No. 9, in the Palais 
Royal, is a spacious suite of apartments, in 
which four large tables are placed, where 
different games of hazard are played, with 
cards, dice, and balls. Not less than six 
people are employed to watch at each ta- 
ble; but as the play commences precisely 
at noon, and continues till the following 
morning, these men are relieved at certain 
hours; so that the whole is conducted in 
the most orderly manner. Gens d'armes are 
stationed at the entries; and every person 
going, is obliged to surrender his hat and 
stick to the door keepers. On a moderate 
calculation, each gaming-house employs 
sixty people, all of whom receive handsome 
salaries: the expense of these must be very 
great; aud if to it we add the extrava- 
gantly high rent of the rooms, and take 
into the account the tax to Government, 
we shall, perhaps, be enabled to form some 
idea of the enormous sums of money which 
are every year drawn from the public, and 
from strangers visiting Paris. 

The Superior, as he is called, is a man 
of great authority here: he goes from one 
house to the other, to see that all is quiet ; 
and he settles the accounts when the play- 
ing is over; in case of noise or tumult, the 
gens darmes, and other persons, are bound 
to assist him. The concourse of people 
who flock to these sinks of iniquity is far 
beyond description. During the time | 
was at Paris, an amazing number of foreign 
officers resorted thither to ruin themselves. 
I one day saw a military gentleman of con- 
siderable rank in the . . .... 
army, who, after losing a large sum of 
money, took three different decorations of 
honour, which were fastened to the button 
holes of his coat, and sold them for a trifle 
toa bystander. Having staked the whole 
of the money on a colour, and lost, he 
rushed out of the room with every symptom 
of despair. I have known a Commissary 
inthe . . . + . « army, who had, 
during his whole life, supported the cha- 
tacter of a man of integrity, in one evening 
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gamble away all the money which was en- 
trusted to his care; after which he went 
home and shot himself through the head. 
We hear daily of suicides committed at 
Paris, by people who have entirely ruined 
their fortunes and hopes by frequenting 
those places. The women, also, are seen 
here, and often play with more heat and 
passion than the men. Some of the 
wretched victims of pleasure are constant 
attendants; but I have observed others, 
of a different description, making their ap- 
pearance at the table. One evening | saw 
a very handsome girl enter, about eighteen 
years of age. Several very well dressed 
men, allured by the attractions of her per- 
son and the elegance of her attire, accosted 
her with proposals, but she rejected them 
with scorn, She took out a considerable 
sum of money, and began to play. In the 
course of afew hours she was stripped of 
all: her countenance became red, her 
eyes flashed fire, and the agitation of her 
mind was excessive: in short, she looked 
more like a fury than a womav. This 
girl, who, on her first appearance, had 
refused to absent herself with men who 
would have remunerated her handsomely, 
now looked round her with an anxious eye. 
She said some words to an old ill-looking 
fellow with a greasy coat and dirty neck- 
cloth, and they instantly withdrew. They 
returned in about a quarter of an hour. 
She held in her hand a two france piece, 
which the man had given her, probably 
from motives of benevolence: this she set 
on a certain number, but was again un- 
fortunate. She looked desponding, and 
was on the point of bursting into tears. 


That nothing may be wanting to capti- 
vate the senses, and promote the complete 
destruction of the infatuated madmen who 
resort to these places, there are two large 
adjoining rooms on the same floor, witha 
band of music playing, which are frequent- 
ed by women of the town, who amuse 
themselves with dancing. On the ground- 
floor, again, there is a spacious coffee- 
room, where all kinds of luxuries may be 
had in great plenty ; so that a person, who 
has for once been fortunate enough to win 
a little money, may get rid of it in another 
manner, without the trouble of going else- 
where. 


Against these sinks of iniquity, and 
the government that supports such de- 
testable places, Mr. Jorgenson inveighs 
with commendable severity, but where 
the government derives emoluments from 
tolerating them, we fear no sense of 
propriety or morality will be regarded. 
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On the disregard of the Sabbath, 
Mr. Jorgenson has some sensible obser- 
vations, and ascribes the change for the 
worse in the middling and lower orders 
of the French, which has taken place 
since the Revolution, partly to the re- 
publican principles then instilled, but 
principally to the violation of that day. 


Shopkeepers and tradespeople are eon- 
fined to their houses on Sundays, as well 
as on other days. This prevents them from 
forming those little sociable parties and 
connections, which tend to unbend and re- 
lieve the mind from the cares of business, 
The shopmen and apprentices have no days 
of rest; there is no end to their work: they 
become careless in consequence. In Eng- 
land, every person of this description looks 
forward with pleasure to the day which 
suspends his weekly occupations. — He dis- 
plays his gayest apparel; aud, in the in- 
tervals of public worship, visits his parents 
or friends, and enjoys the pleasures of so- 
ciety, which amply compensate for the la- 
bours of the week. On the ensuing morn- 
ing, he returns to his work with alacrity, 
looking forward to the following Sunday 
for the recurrence of the same gratification, 
In France, the master tradesmen will ask, 
whether their apprentices do not eat and 
drink on Sundays as well as other days, 
and therefore ought to work. This mo- 
roseness has an effect on the cleanliness of 
the young men: they pursue their daily 
drudgery in their dirty working dresses; 
and habit renders them, at length, averse 
to a change of linen and clothes. After 
Louis XVIII. returned to Paris, a decree 
was issued, forbidding the shops to be open 
during the hours of divine service on Sun- 
days, uuder a penalty of ten francs for each 
offence. This measure gave cause for loud 
complaints: the citizens paid the fine ra- 
ther than discontinue their old practices; 
and the Government seeing that the abuse 
was not to be remedied in this way, no 
Jonger enforced the law, and things go on 
as usual. 


We had hoped that that feverish state 
of irritability which always aecompanies 
great political changes in a nation, was 
beginning to subside in France. This 
traveller, however, has communicated 
some facts relative to the latent parti- 
ality of a large portion of the French 
people for Buonaparte; which, when 
coupled with the recent insurrectionary 
movements at Lyons and Grenoble, tend 
to shew that the Throne of the Bour- 
bons is still far from being stable, and 
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that the party desirous of overturning 
it, is probably kept in check only by 
the presence of a large foreign force, 


At Paris, it was easy to observe that the 
French cherished a mach greater attach- 
ment for Bounaparte than they did for the 
Bourbons. There is no truth in the bold 
and ostentatious assertion made by a cer- 
tain member of the Chamber of Peers, in 
one of his orations, that the immense majo- 
rity of the French nation veut son Roi. It 
may, indeed, be good policy to say so, but 
the careful observations I made contradict 
this fact. The feeble cries of Vive le Roi! 
Vivent les Bourbons! issuing from the 
throats cf afew ragged fellows whenever 
the king makes his appearance in the pavi- 
lion fronting the gardeus of the Thuilleries, 
form a striking contrast to the loud shouts 
and acclamations which rent the air when 
Buonaparte formerly showed himself in the 
same place. The French even make an 
appeal to our reason, and demand, whether 
it can be doubted who is the desired— 
Louis or Napoleon. The former, they say, 
was seated on the throne with the help of 
three hundred thousand foreign bayonets, 
From Brussels to Paris he waded in the 
blood of Frenchmen, and made his tri- 
umphal entry into the capital over the car- 
cases of the men who died in defence of 
their Emperor, They add, that the con- 
tributions paid by the nation to the Allied 
powers are the return which Louis makes 
them for re-establishivg him in the govern- 
ment: 


A trifling incident frequently enabled 
me, without uttering a single word, to 
sound the inclinations of the French re- 
specting Buonaparte. I bought two or 
three snuff-boxes with his likeness on the 
lid of them: one I carried constantly about 
me. In going into a shop to buy snuff, I 
have often seen the women take the box 
and kiss it. In other places, where I might 
display it, some person or other would ge- 
nerally take it into his bands, look at it 
with attention, and then return it to me 
with an emphatic “Ah!” or some other ob- 
servation indicative of good-will towards 
Napoleon. In one or two instances | met 
with persons who exclaimed against my 
carrying about me a likeness of the ¢yrant ; 
but this rarely happens. 


Mr. Jorgenson satisfactorily vindicates 
the British Government from the charge 
of cruelty towards the French prisoners 
of war, by the most unquestionable of 
all evidence, the voluutary testimony © 
those who had themselves been detained 
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jn captivity, and with many of whom he 
met in the course of his travels. 

We do not profess to be initiated in 
the mysteries of the culinary art, but 
we must acknowledge, if Mr. J.’s siate- 
ments be correct, that his account of 
French cookery is not the most inviting 
in the world, It seems that in France, 
as well as in Spain, according to Gil 
Blas, or rather Le Sage, cats are not 
unfrequently substituted for rabbits! 
and that the manufacturers of sausages 
make use of horse-flesh instead of otber 
meat : even in this country it is said, 
that the tongues of horses have been 
substituted for pickled neats’ tongues, 
and we have been gravely cautioned not 
to purchase any that were taper at the 
end, as it was more probable that they 
were horses’ tongues. 

On quitting Paris, Mr. Jorgenson 
proceeded to Jonchery, where he played 
off a hoax (as we term it) upon the good 
people, pretending to be an Irishman 
on his Pilgrimage to Jerusalem. ‘A per- 
son, who is desirous of travelling through 
France, will find it much more to his 
advantage, to pass for an Irishman in 
that country than for an Englishman. 
Most of the French imagine that all the 
Irish are catholics; not that the former 
are in the slightest degree interested 
in the prosperity of religion, but because 
they take it for granted that the people 
of Ireland hate the English, which is of 
more service to a man in France than 
the best letter of recommendation.’ 

We have some curious anecdotes of 
the Mayor of this place, and of the dis- 
cipline of the Russian army: but what 
is more amusing still, the author met 
with an intelligent gypsey, with whom 
he became acquainted during his resi- 
dence here. For the sum of one Louis- 
d’or he purchased her secret: and as 
her instructions are among the most cu- 
tious things in the book, we shall ex- 
tract part of them, especially as they 
evince much shrewdness and know- 
ledge of human life. 

“It is of the utmost importance, said she, 
to know at first sight, what kind of custo- 
mer we have to deal with; this requires 
some natural sagacity, and a long practice. 
We dispense the gifts of fortune according 
to the price we receive; but never refuse 
any thing, even so little as a sou. Our 
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trade lies chiefly among the women; some 
of all sorts. The men seldom consult us. 

“The person advising with us must shuf- 
fle and cut the cards; after which they 
are ranged in proper order. Each card 
has a distinct signification; but all do not 
count, unless they are placed by the side 
of other particular cards, or within a cer- 
tain number of the person before us, who 
is represented either by a king or queen, ac- 
cording to his or her complexion. 

“The cards must be laid out three dif- 
ferent times: thus it often Happens, that 
what we see in the second or third cut is 
exactly in direct contradiction to what we 
have observed in the first; which may con- 
vince you that our whole art has nothing 
real in it, but depends solely on the credulity 
of our customers. 

“ Were we merely to tell what the cards 
point out, we should have but little work 
to do, as people do not come to us to hear 
disagreeable things, but wish to have somes 
thing good for their money. We therefore 
say what pleases, without caring what the 
cards may denote. 

“On all occasions where married women 
consult us, it is proper that the men should 
not be present: we invariably tell them 
that they have been unfaithful to their hus- 
bands, and we are generally right: they 
will look at us with a very significant 
smile, evidently intimating their persuasion 
that we must certainly deal in the black 
art. Most women, indeed, are more 
pleased with the idea of having the power 
of charming the men, than they are proud 
of their chastity. Only once in my life 
have I been out in my calculations: the 
accident happened in a village two leagues 
on the other side of Rheims: I shall never 
forget it as long as I live. A great gigan- 
tic woman knocked me down, and tram- 
pled upon me, for telling her that she was 
false to her husband ; but she was so mon- 
strously ugly, and so brutal in her manners, 
that her virtue could never be endaii- 
gered: her husband had married her for 
the sake of a little money. 

“We also inform a married woman, 
that there was some person, before her 
marriage, whom she would have preferred 
to her husband, could she have obtained 
him; and that she still thinks of him, at 
times, with feelings of regret. Here we 
are commonly correct; for scarcely one 
out of five hundred poor women is united 
to the man she loves: she snatches at the 
first who will take her, for fear of having 
none at all. 

“We tell them, that they have some 
scheme in their head for bettering their 
present circumstances, and raising their 
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family from obscurity. Most people build 
castles in the air: let them be ever so low 
and wretched, they are infected with some 
degree of vanity: they therefore hope to 
amend their fortune, some time or other. 

“Iu going into a small town or village, 
we look carefully around us, to observe 
the general cast of complexion in the inha- 
bitants, and we take our eve accordingly. 

“We remark to our customer, that there 
is some person in the village by whom she 
is much enyied, and who seeks her ruin, 
This gains an easy belief; for the inhabi- 
tants in small places, are ever envious of 
each other, and rejoice at the mishap that 
befalls a neighbour. The woman will say 
to us, ‘ Ah! I know who it is.’ 

“If we are asked the sex of the person 
whom the cards point out, we always say 
a woman; because they are more mali- 
ciously inclined towards each other, than 
they are towards the men. 

“ Sometimes it happens that a more par- 
ticular description of the envious person is 
requested. If then we have observed that 
most of the people in the village are of a 
dark complexion, we say dark eyes; if the 
contrary we say light. This we utter at a 
hazard. It sometimes happens, indeed, 
that we do not hit exactly on the com- 
plexion of the same person whom our cus- 
tomer has in her head ; but her ready in- 
vention helps us out of the difficulty. She 
will run over the names of all the women 
in the place, till she finds one who answers 
to our description ; and then exclaim, ‘ Ab! 
I have no doubt that the strumpet would 
do me an injury if she could.’ 

“Young girls are more easily satisfied 
than married women, We have only to 
tell them, that a number of young men are 
in Jove with them ; that they will soon be 
married to the man of their fancy; and we 
give them letters in abundance, Some 
jeaious maid will request us to set a spell 
on a rival, and to turn the hard heart of 
her lover: this we readily promise to do; 
as, in such a case, we receive a handsome 
fee, sometiines ten or twelve sous. 

“Old maids are the most troblesome : 
they wish to know whether their future 
lover be of a dark or fair complexion ; whe- 
ther he be handsome, tender-hearted, in 
love up to both ears with them, constant, 
kind, affectionate, and every thing that is 
pretty.” 

Yet with all her cunning, this very 
gypsey was the dupe of her own heart: 
aud though she had confessed it to be 
a system of imposture, yet such was her 
credulity, that she was very frequently 
laying out her cards to see what her 
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youthful lover was doing, or whether he 
was on his way to meet her. 


She would sometimes start up and say to 
the hostess, “There! as sure I am a living 
woman, he is now with the creature we 
saw last at the fair. Don’t you see very 
plainly that he is now in company witha 
dark woman? Yes! yes! he made her, 
two months ago, a present of a silk 
handkerchief. | will be revenged on them 
both.’ 


From Jonchery, Mr. Jorgenson pro- 
ceeded by way of Rheims and Verdun 
to the Frontiers, passing through the 
very country which had been the theatre 
of the late memorable campaigns. To 
the good conduct of the allies, the in- 
habitants iuvariably bore the highest 
testimony. In the space between Rheims 
and Furbach he ascertained that upwards 
of two hundred manufaetories had been 
totally abandoned ; the proprietors being 
unable to keep pace with the prices of the 
goods imported from England or Ger- 
many. He adds, that the same kinds 
of muslins, which, three or four years 
since, cost sixteen francs per yard now 
sell at four. In a subsequent page he 
thus accounts for the declension of these 
manufactories. Most of them had been 
set in motion during the reign of Buo- 
naparte; as long as he could force the 
means ef excluding British produce from 
the continent, so long did they thrive, 
but this was an unnatural system of 
things which could only be supported 
by keeping on foot an army of a million 
of men, 


Now the people in any country must be 
great sufferers, where they are obliged to 
pay five hundred per cent. more for manu- 
factures, than they could buy them for, if 
things proceeded in a natural course. Besides 
in order that the manufacturers might flou- 
rish, the bulk of theContinental nations was 
greatly distressed by taxes, to furnish the 
means of supporting vast armies, A system 
founded on such principles must necessa- 
rily fall to the ground, the moment things 
revert to their natural course, and a free 
communication is opened with all nations: 
as those who sell cheapest, and give the 
longest credit, will always have the prefer- 
ence in every market. Certainly, England, 
claims no otier monopoly, than that which 
is derived from a free and liberal _inter- 
course with other countries, The English 
merchant brings his produce to market, 5° 
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do others: and the buyer will always deal 
where he may derive the greatest benefit 
for himself. The situation of England is 
is of itself a vast advantage: the easy mode 
of transporting the produce of the earth, 
to and from a country surrounded by wa- 
ter, will ever give Great Britain a prefer- 
ence in her commerce, which no nation 
differently situated can pretend to acquire. 


In Germany, Mr. Jorgenson felt him- 
self quite at home. Well recommended, 
he was introduced into the best circles, 
and we think might have communicated 
some more iuteresting particulars than 
we have been able tu discover; of Darm- 
stadt and the Grand Duchy of Weimar, 
however, we have some pleasing accounts 
for which we must refer our readers to Mr. 
Jorgenson’s volume, But the following 
circumstances respecting the artisans of 
Germany are too curious to be omitted. 

As soon asa youth has served his ap- 


prenticeship, he isweompelled to take his. 


knapsack on his back, and travel into other 
parts of Germany, at least for four years ; 
without which he will find it difficult to 
procure employment, and will be laughed 
atand dispised by others of the same trade. 
In most of the large towns there is a kind 
of inn established for each separate trade ; 
to which all travelling journeymen of such 
trades resort, on their arrival. In some 
they are provided (gratis) with provisions 
and straw for a number of days; but men 
of other trades do not enjoy the same 
benefit; for instance, shoemakers may go 
to the inn, to procure a nights lodging; 
but they will receive nothing more, unless 
they can pay for what they call for. Cop- 
persmiths make it a practice to goto the 
houses of the master tradesmen in every 
considerable town through which they 
pass, and claim some little assistance, which 
is given them. Hence, in Germany, some 
are called rich, and some poor trades, ac- 
cording to the advantages enjoyed by the 
journeymen, when travelling. The funds 
to defray these expenses are either raised 
by a kind of subscription, or by deducting 
avery smal] proportion from the journey- 
mens’ weekly wages, when at work. The 
rule is, to permit no travelling journeyman 
to remain longer than twenty-four hours 
in one place: if he cannot in that time find 
employment, he must proceed farther. 
Sometimes, however, the police will per- 
mit him to remain a few days longer, if he 
have any prospects of obtaining work. It 
happens, indeed, very often, that these men 
are so poor, that they are obliged to beg; 
but whenever they are detected begging, 


they are, in some places, sent away imme- 
diately; in others, they are imprisoned 
eight or ten days; and in others, they re- 
ceive a sound whipping. This foolish mode 
of sending young men abroad, to see the 
world, as it is called, is attended with the 
most pernicious effects: their morals are 
totally corrupted; and they become ad- 
dicted to drinking, smoaking, riot and idle- 
ness. Being obliged to shift and shuffle 
about in the world, they attain a certain 
degree of Jow cunning, not at all the cha- 
racteristic of a German; and, in fact, be- 
come complete vagrants. 

During the summer they can easily 
procure work ; but as they know that at 
this season the masters stand in need of 
them, they are careless whether they 
please or not. The moment they receive 
their weekly wages, they resort to the 
public houses, and do not return to their 
work till all their money is spent, which is 
generally accomplished on the Sunday and 
Monday. As winter approaches they have 
nothing to do: the masters now take their 
revenge; they will not keep them in 
employment; and each retains no more than 
are barely sufficient to answer his present 
purposes. The men are now compelled to 
travel again; and are thus exposed to 
inconceivable miseries and distresses, which, 
however, rarely produce even the smallest 
influence on their conduct the ensuing 
summer; once habituated to idle practices, 
they cannot, or will not, divest themselves 
of them. 

In the course of my rambles, I entered a 
lonely public house, in a large wood, be- 
tween Leipzig and Berlin, where I have 
seen nine or ten of these poor wretches 
huddled together fora night, without either 
shoes or stockings ; some were even desti- 
tute of shirts. Three of them could mus- 
ter no more money among them than 
would purchase two-penny worth of coarse 
bread. 

In the month of January, 1817, I ascer- 
tained that one hundred and twenty jour- 
neymen taylors, all in quest of work, 
passed through Gustrow, in Mecklenburg, 
a place by no means situated on one of the 
great leading roads of Germany. Such 
scenes of distress are exceedingly painful 
to a traveller; who, if he have not an un- 
feeling heart, cannot buat afford what 
little relief he has in his power; though, 
from the number of such applications, 
very often to his own great inconvenience. 


Mr. Jorgenson’s account of Berlin is 
sufficiently minute ; but concerning the 
state of Prussia in general we could wish 
that this author had availed himself of the 
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facilities he evidently possessed, and had 
entered more into detail, particularly in 
his notice of the celebrated association 
of the Tugenbunde, or bond of 
Virtue, by whose efforts so much was 
achieved for liberating Germany from 
the iron sceptre of Napoleon. One 
thing, however, we observe with regret, 
viz. that the demoralizing effects of the 
French Revolution, which have been so 
eres! felt in other parts of Europe, 

ave also left their baneful influence in 
Germany; and marriages are in conse- 
quence less frequent, from the licen- 
tious principles and more licentious prac- 
tice of the French soldiery. 


An entire chapter is devoted to pour- 
traying the present political state of 
Prussia and Saxony. The latter power 
is evidently no favourite with Mr. Jor- 
genson, who hesitates not to affirm that 
the King of Saxony ought to have been 
erased from the list of Sovereigns by the 
allied powers. We need not remind our 
readers, that of all the vassal kings who 
had been erected by Napoleon, the King 
of Saxony was the only one who conti- 
nued faithful to him in his adversity. 
We well remember how his conduct was 
arraigned, but Mr. Jorgenson has ac- 
counted for it, by informing us that his 
Saxon Majesty’s conscience is under the 
direction of a jesuit confessor, who was 
in the interest of Buonaparte ; and this 
worthy member of that crafty order of 
religions, informed. his Sovereign that 
as he had sworn fidelity to Buonaparte, no 
absolution could be granted if he was 
to violate his oath to the French Empe- 
ror, 

In further confirmation of his severe 
strictures on the conduct of the King 
of Saxony, Mr. Jorgenson states, 

Report says, that after the return of the 
King of Saxony from Prague, Buonaparte 
and his Saxon Majesty entered into a new 
and solemn treaty of alliance; in which it 
was stipulated, that the King of Saxony 
should exert all his means to support, aid, 
and assist the Emperor Napoleon, in driving 
the Russians back into their own country, 
and to accomplish the conquest of the do- 
minions of the King of Prussia. In order 
to indemnify the King of Saxony for the 
losses and expences he might incur, in ac- 
complishing this object, it was further sti- 
pulated, that the Marches of Brandenburg, 
the Duchies of Pomerania, and all other 


dominions and territories belonging to his 
Prussian Majesty in Germany, should be 
ceded in full sovereignty. to the King of 
Saxony, and for ever compose a part of the 
kingdom of Saxony. Another clause was 
added, stating, that Prussia Proper should 
be.incorporated with the states of Poland. 
Thus the gallant King of Prussia was to be 
deprived of all his dominions.—T his impor- 
tant document was placed in the Archives 
of Dresden: but when the Allied Sove- 
reigns entered that capital, it was suspected 
that they might resolve to pursue the ex- 
ample which the Great Frederick had set 
them on a former occasion, when that ex- 
cellent monarch caused the secret treaty 
between Austria, Russia, and Saxony, to be 
taken out of the Archives of Dresden, and 
published, to the utter confusion of his 
high spirited enemies. The treaty above 
alluded to was, therefore, removed in great 
haste from the Archives, and deposited ina 
room in the house of a certain Minister. I 
have mentioned, that report says so; but I 
think it would not be difficult to point out 
the name of the individual who was en- 
trusted with the important document, and 
even to produce a copy of it, if it were ne- 
cessary. 

It certainly would have added weight 
to his statements, if Mr. Jorgenson had 
specified at once the name of the person 
in whose possession he saw this impor- 
tant document. We happen to know 
that sucha treaty does really exist, and 
that its particulars, which correspond 
with those above given, have long since 
been in possession of the parties whom it 
most concerns to be acquainted with 
them: but the manner in which Mr. Jor- 
gerison has related this piece of se- 
cret history, is not calculated to give 
full effect to his testimony. A short 
account of Hamburgh concludes this vo- 
lume, which certainly does contain 
many curious and interesting facts, that 
will amply repay the trouble of perusad; 
yet, from the facilities which the author 
appears to have enjoyed, we cannot but 
express our opinion that he might and 
ought to have communicated to the pub- 
lic more solid facts and information. 


The Principal events of the ~~ of 
Moses, and in the Journey of the Israel- 
ites from Egypt to Canaan. By Henry 
Lacey, 12mo. Darton and Co. London. 
A well written abstract of an impor- 

tant part of Sacred History. Itis illus- 

trated with several pretty engravings. 
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The Elements 


The Elements of Conchology; or Na- 
turat History of SheHs, according to the 
Linnean System. With Observations 
on Modern Arrangements. By Thomas 
Brown, Esq. ¥. L. 8. &e. &c. illustrated 
with nine Engravings, 8vo. Price 12s. 
with all the plates coloured 10s. with the 
plates of the genera coloured; and 8s. 
uncoloured. Lackington, Allen, and 
Co. London, 1816. 


THe intention of this useful manual 
of Conchology is, to lay before the stu- 
dent, in the simplest style, the Linnean 
arrangement of shells; the subversion 
of which has been attempted by various 
eminent naturalists, but hitherto with- 
out effect. While, therefore, the aa- 
thor has adhered to the order adopted 
and recommended by the great Swedish 
naturalist, he has also pointed out the 
different alterations of modern arrange- 
ments, especially that of La Marck : 
and in order to recommend the study of 
British shells in particular, he has illus- 
trated his work by figures of them, as 
far as it was possible. The elements of 
the science of Couchology are briefly but 
perspicuously explained, and his ex 
sition of its terms will enable the student 
to peruse other works of a similar nature 
with increasing pleasure. 


As the collecting of shells is a fa- 
yourite amusement with those who an- 
nually frequent the sea-side, whether for 
health or recreation, we extract this 
author’s method of cleaning them, &e. for 
their gratification : we think it will prove 
interesting to our fair readers, on whom 
chiefly devolves the province of cleaning 
and arranging those shells which deco- 
rate our chimney pieces. 


Shells can only be expected perfect, 
when they are found with the animal alive 
in them, or taken by the dredge or trawling- 
net from their native beds: fine specimeus 
are sometimes found adhering to fisher- 
men’s lines or nets. After violent storms 
many excellent specimens are often found 
on the beach, driven from their beds by 
the agitation of the waters; on such oc- 
casions perfect specimens are often to be 
met with; the Conchologist ought, there- 
fore, to avail himself of every opportunity, 
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of walking along the beach, immediately 
after the tide begins to recede. The greater 
part of shells seen in collections, are picked 
up dead on the beach, and ave therefore 
seldom very perfect, as they are tossed to 
and fro by the waves, aud either woru or 
broken; and should they even be diiven 
beyond the reach of the tide, in this 
situation they are exposed to the coutinual 
heat of the sun, by which their colours 
become faded. 

River and Jand shells are mostly thinner 
than those of the sea: though this is by no 
means a general rule, as the Paper Nautilus, 
some of the Helices, aud Pinuz, are ex- 
tremely thin and brittle. 

When shells are touud with the animal 
in them, hot water should be poured upon 
the shells, and the animal dies, and may 
be easily taken from bivalve shelis ; but 
caution is required in the univalves: as 
should part of the avimal be left in the 
volutions, it will be almost impossible to 
extract it; and the smell becomes very 
offensive, 

Shells are to be met with, on almost 
every shore in the known world, but those 
of warm climates have in general a finer 
polish, and exceed all others in poiut of 
colouring. 


Where shells are incrusted with ex 
traneous matter, Captain Brown recom- 
mends them to be steeped in warm 
water, aud then to be scraped with a 
knife: with caution a little sand paper 
may also be used, Muriatic acid, very 
much diluted, is then to be applied with 


of Conchology. 


a feather to the soiled part, for one, or_ 


at most, two minutes: the shell is next 
to be immersed in cold water, and well 
scrubbed with a nail brush and soap, 
In all cases when the places cleaned by 
the acid are of a white or chalky ap- 
pearance, he advises that they should 
be washed over with oil, and rubbed 
hard with a nail brush. This process 
will not only impart to the shell the ap- 
pearance of nature, but will also pre~ 
serve it from decay, should any of the 
corrosive acid accidentally remain, We 
cordially recommend this cheap and 
elegant work to those who are desirous 
of studying a branch of natural history, 
which is not only pleasing in itself, byt 
is also admirably calculated to display 
the hariony and close connection that 
subsist throughout the various kingdoms 
of nature, 
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Exposition of One principal Cause of 
National Distress, particularly in Manu- 
facturing Districts; with some sugges- 
tions for its removal. Svo. 1s. 6d. Dar- 
ton. London, 1817. 

ALTHOUGH this pamphlet has only 
reached us within a few days, it appears 
to have been written, if not published, 
at the commencement of the current 
year; many of the facts and circum- 
stances incidentally adverted to, or men- 
tioned in the course of its pages, being 
more applicable to the state of things 
six or eight months ago, than to the 
present time. The one principal 
cause’ of national distress, especially 
in the manufacturing districts, which it 
is the object of this benevolent writer to 
expose, is—the inadequate wages of la- 
bourers :—this point, we think, is satis- 
factorily stated. While the author ren- 
ders ample justice’to the benevolence of 
those who stepped forth at the pressing 
season of want, to mitigate the suffer- 
ings of the poor, he eloquently urges 
the necessity of giving the industrious 
mechanic higher wages, and exposes 
the shallow reasonings of many would-be 
patriots ; who, .in their zeal for reform- 
ing public abuses, forget that they have 
private abuses to correct, and that they 
owe a paramount duty to many of those 
by whose ill-requited labour themselves 
enjoy affluence. On this subject we 
shall let the author speak for himself. 


By what means, then, can the physical 
distresses of the country be most speedily, 
most radically, and most easily relieved ? 
We would without hesitation reply—by an 
immediate advance in the price of labour. 
Let meetings of the respectable inhabitants 
be convened in every town and village 
throughout the kingdom, with al! possible 
expedition, for this purpose. But, in the 
eco emergency, no timid, reluctant 

alf-measures, must be resorted to:—no 
gradual emancipation. Let it be such an 
advance as will secure to the diligent 
workman Ais guinea per week, without in- 
trenching on the hours of rest and needfa! 
refreshment. 

The labouring poor have been patient— 
exemplarily patient. Year after year has 
the laborious ox continued to tread out the 
corn with the muzzle on his mouth; but 
there are limits to every thing: patient en- 
durance may yield, at length, to despera- 
tion. It may be most fallacious reasoning 
to conclude, that because the country has 
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been so long tranquil, that therefore, it 
will always remainso. A long-continued 
and dead calm, often precedes a tremendous 
explosion ! 

“But it is no time, (it will be said,) to 
direct the cry of the workman against his 
master, for an increase of wages, at the 
moment when he is surrounded on all sides 
with embarrassments.” The government, 
too, is surrounded with embarrassmeuts, 
bat you will not, on that account, remit 
your importunate claims for reform and 
retrenchment. But what are your embar- 
rassments, compared to those of the mil- 
lions, the price of whose labour you are 
“ keeping back?” You are surrounded with 
the comforts, the accommodations—the 
greater part of you with the luxuries of life, 
whilst they are pining in want, and shiver- 
ing in nakedness! 

This is the time then, to direct the cry of 
reform to this quarter of the system of 
corruption. Let those who in so high a 
tone are demanding of the legislature their 
unalienable rights, scrutinize well that 
lower system of policy over which they 
themselves have beeu presiding; and en- 
quire, whether they have not been long 
withholding from the poor his unalienable 
right—the right of living by his labour. 
And will you refuse voluntarily to cede 
this unalienable right, before he is taught, 
by the example of your own addresses to 
to the government, to demand it in a tone 
equally imperative ! 

Still it will be contended, that any pro- 
posal for augmenting the price of labour, 
under the present circumstances of the 
country, is altogether absurd and imprac- 
ticable! “ How is it possible to advance 
the price of labour during the present un- 
exampled depression of trade, when there 
is not sufficient employment for one half of 
the labouring hands?” And if you pur- 
sue the present system much further, there 
will not be employment for one third, and 
the country will soon become a community 
of beggars. Still you will revert to your 
text—“ The government alone can, and the 
government must remedy the evil.” 

Let us, then, imagine, that your peti- 
tions are presented; that your requisitions 
are all complied with; that you have ob- 
tained annual parliaments—equal represen- 
dation ; that all sinecures and pensions are 
abolished: what pledge can you give to 
the suffering poor, that any proportion of 
these savings will fall to their share? How 
was it with them when the wheels of com- 
merce were whirling with the greatest 
rapidity—when our own garners were 
overflowing? It was no convenient season 
even then, for unmuzzling the mouth of the 
labouring ox. 
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The pressure fell heavily on the shoulders 
of the poor during the war; they were 
complimented for bearing it so patiently, 
but when they petitioned for an increase of 
wages, they were told, “ it was impossible 
to relieve them during the war:—it was 
the war which occasioned all their suffer- 
ings—they must petition for peace. Peace 
at length arrived, but the shoulders of the 
poor were not lightened. No: it was im- 
possible to increase their wages whilst the 
war-tax was continued, they must peti- 
tion for arepeal of the income tax” The 
income tax was repealed, but the price of 
labour, instead of being augmented, was 
Giminished. “ It was impossible that it 
should be otherwise, so Jong as we had so 
corrupt a representation; the people must 
demand a reform—they must demand their 
unalienable right of annual parliaments.” 
One could smile, but that the subject is too 
serious for levity, at the simplicity and do- 
cility with which the people are turned 
from the pursuit of a substance to that of 
a shadow ; for the reformed parliament, as 
well as the repealed income tax, aud the 
peace, will prove, if ever it shall take place, 
but a shadow to them, unless the reform 
begin in another quarter. 

Should the most rigid plans of retrench- 
ment be adopted in every department of 
government, there would be less necessity 
for the application of a similar system in 
private life: and judging from former ex- 
perience, it would be difficult to predict 
the precise period when it might be cousi- 
dered expedient to advance the price of 
Jabour. The great and the /itt/e capitalist 
would remember that they had great aud 
little losses to repair: that the various Ba- 
bels which their ambition had been buiid- 
ing, had been lowered several stories, by 
the great commercial concussions which 
had levelled some of them to their founda- 
tions. These must be rebuilt, or repaired, 
before it would be convenient to make any 
material advance in the price of labour. 
You will have other demands upon your 
replenished purses, more urgent than those 
of the labouring poor. Vanity, pride, am- 
bition, are more eloquent claimants; and 
when once we listen to their call; when 
the boundaries of virtuous, of honourable 
mediocrity are passed, their insinuating 
allurements are succeeded by importunate 
clamours, which would urgetodeeds of the 
most unfeeling and merciless oppression. 

As the situation of the poor will, in 
all probability, come under the serious 
discussion of parliament in the ensuing 
session, we recommend the various sug- 
gestions contained in this well written 
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A Scripture Help, designed to assist 
in reading the Bible profitably. By the 
Rev. Edward Bickersteth, Sd. edition, 
12mo. 5s. with maps and plates, 
Seeley, London, 1817. The same, 
abridged. 18mo. sixth Edition.6d. Seeley, 
London, 1817. 


A variety of circumstances has pre- 
vented our noticing these works until 
now: but, if the circulation of a book 
be a criterion of its worth, (as very 
frequently it is) the sale of 5000 of the 
larger edition, and upwards of 35,000 
of the smaller edition of this Biblical 
Manual, sufficiently attests its value ; 
not to mention smaller abridgments 
of which many thousands have been 
distributed by two very respectable 
tract societies, The want of a plain 
tract, cheap enough to be easily pro- 
cured, and yet sufficiently full to be 
useful to those who*are beginning to 
read the Bible, induced the author to 
undertake the present work, As it 
is not of a nature to admit of ex- 
tracts, the following brief analysis of 
its contents will enable our readers to 
judge for themselves of the various 
topics that are here diseussed :—Chap, 
1, treats on the value of the Bible;— 
2. On the importance of habitually 
studying it;—3. On the necessity of 
divine assistance to enable us properly 
to understand it ;—4. General remarks 
on the whole Bible ;—®5. Short cbserva- 
tions on each book ;—6. Practical re- 
marks on various subjects in the Bible ; 
—7. On the Jewish state, including 
remarks on their feasts, offices and sa- 
crifices in Judea, and the religious 
sects mentioned in the Scriptures ;— 
8. An explanation of some expressions 
peculiar to the Scriptures ;—9. A 
chronological table ;—10. General Re- 
marks on the History of the world ;— 
11. Summary of divine truth ;—13. 
Reasons why the reading of the Scrip- 
tures is frequently attended with little 
advantage ;— 14. Practical rules for 
daily study ;—15. Scripture prayers be- 
fore and after reading ;—16, Address 
to persons in different stations of life on 


this duty. 


From the preceding analysis, (in 


pamphlet to the attention of our legis- 
lato rs. 


which we have printed in Italic charac- 
ters, those subjects which are omitted 
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in the abridged editions) it will be per- 
ceived that there are very few topics 
connected with the study of the Bible that 
are not introduced. Altogether, this is 
one of the most usefal Biblical Mannals 
with which we are acquainted; and 
we give if our cordial recommenda- 
tion. To the absidged Edition there 
are annexed some usefnl questions to be 
proposed te pupils by their teachers, 


History of Little Davy’s New Hat, 
with Engravings, 18mo. 2s, Darton and 
Co. Loudon. 
Tuis little werk is written by a pa- 

rent ;—in itself no small recommenda- 

tion, as parents only perhaps ¢an enter 
fully into the dispositions of children, 
and suggest proper correctives. Inde- 
pendently of this advantage, the ‘* His- 

tory of Litthe Davy’s New Hat,” is a 

very interesting addition to the stock of 

Juvenile Publications. The story is 

simple and pathetic; the interestis well 

sustained throughout, and the moral is 
unexceptionably pure,—ioculeating filial 
piety and resignation in adverse cir- 

cumstances, 

The Selector, or the Beauties of Lite- 
vature; a collection of Prose aud Verse, 
from the most esteemed English Authors. 
By L. Macfarlane. In 2 volumes. Vol 
1. }2mo. 5s. Richmond ( Yorks.) A. K. 
Newmen, London, 1817. 

We have examined this volume with 
attention, and with pleasure recommend 
it, as furnishing these who have but 
little leisure for reading, with a judi- 
cious and pleasing selection of elegant 
and instructive passages from the most 
approved writers in onr language. The 
volume, which is printed by the com- 
piler, is a creditable specimen of pro- 
vincial typography, and is ornamented 
with a neat frontispiece. 


Literary Register. 

Authors, Editors, and Publishers, are particularly 
requested to forward to the Literary Panorama 
Office, post paid, the titles, prices, and other 
particulars of works in hand, or published, for 
insertion in this department of the work. 

WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION: 
ASTRONOMY. 
Mr. Squire, of Epping, is printing a 


BIOGRAPBY. 

Sir H. M. Wellwood, Bart. will soou 
publish, in an octavo volume, an account 
of the Life and Writings of the late Dr. 
John Erskive, of Carnock 

Madame de Stael’s Memoirs of the pri- 
vate Life of her Father, the celebrated M. 
Necker, will soon appear tu an octavo vo- 
lume, French and Euglish. 

The Memoirs of Dr. Benj. Franklin, 
written by himse!f to a late period, and 
continued to the time of his death by his 
grandson, will be published early in the 
next mouth, in a quarto volume. 

Letters of William, First Duke of Queens- 
Lerry, Lord High Treasurer of Scotland, 
are printing from the origivais in the Edi- 
tor's possession, in a quarto volume, with 
portraits and fac-similes, 

DRAMA. 

The Dramatic Works of the late Mr. 
Sheridan, with a Life of the © uthor, de- 
rived ‘rom authentic materiols, are pre- 
varing for publicotion by Mr.‘T Wilkie, 
of Pateruoster Row, the original publisher 
of his Rivals avd Critic. 

Zapolva, a Dramatic Poem, by Mr. 

Coleridge, will appear ma few days. 
EDUCATION. 

A new edition of Schrevelii Lexicon, is 

nearly ready for publication. 


FINE ARTS, 
Mr. Henry Davy, of Beccles, will shortly 
poblish Teu Etchings, illustrative of the 
Churches of Beccles and Bungay, and of 
Bungay and Mettingham Castles, in which 
he proposes to pay particular attention to 
the faithful delineation of the ornaments 
and smaller parts of the Buildings. 
HISTORY. 
Dr. Coote will publish in the ensuing 
mouth, a third edition of the flistory of 
Europe, from the year 1763 to the Treaty 
of Aweins in 1802; and a new volume, 
continuing the period from 1802 ‘o the pa- 
cification of Paris in 1815. These two vo- 
lumes are written as a continuation of Dr. 
Russell's History of Slodern Europe ; of 
the first, two editions have been sold, and 
the latter is uow published with a view of 
gratifying the desire that many have ex- 
pressed of possessing «a regular and con- 
nected history of modern times, and will 
be each sold separately 
“Mr. Robert Law, his memorial of re- 
invrkable things in his time, from 1638 to 
1684,” are printing from the original ma- 
nuscript, with notes, by Charles Kirkpa- 
trick Sharpe, Esq. in a quarto volume. 
LITHOGRAPHY. 
Iu the course of this month will appear a 
selection of Ornaments in forty pages quarto, 


Grammar of the Elemen ts of Astronomy, 
for the use of schools and students. 


for the use of Sculptors, Painters, Carvers, 
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Modellers, Chasers, Embossers, &c. &c. 
Printed on Stone at R, Ackermann’s. 


MEDICINE. 


Dr. George Henning, of Bridgewater, is 
printing a Treatise on Pulmonary Cousump 
tion. 

MINERALOGY- 

Prof. Jameson is preparing for publica- 
tion, a Treatise on Geognosy and Mineral 
Geography, with numerous plates, illus- 
trative of the mineralogical structure of the 
earth in general, and of Great Britain in 
particular. 

MISCELLANIFS. 

A digested Index to the first 24 volumes 
of the Evangelical Magazine is just ready 
for publication. 

Mr. L.. Macfarlane, bookseller, of Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire, has in the press the se- 
cond volume of his “Selector; or, the 
Beauties of Literature,” containing selec- 
tious of Poetry. For an account of the 
first volume, see p, 251 of this number of 
the Literary Panorama. 

In the press, and will be published on 
the first of December, at R. Ackermann's, 
the Lord's Prayer, illustrated with seven 
engravings; also the 8th and last number 
of the Dance of Life, as a companion to 
Doctor Syntax, written in verse by the 
same author, and illustrated with 25 co- 
Joured eugravings, by Thomas Rowland- 
son. 

The Rev. Isaac Taylor, of Ongar, is 
about to publish a work entitled Seif-Cul- 
tivation recommended, or Hints toa Youth 
leaving school. 

The Northern Courts, containing origi- 
nal memoirs of the Sovereigns of Sweden 
and Denmark, from 1766 to the present 
time, including the extraordivary vicissi- 
tudes of the Lives of the Grand-children of 
George the Second, by Johu Brown, au- 
thor of the Mysteries of Neutralization, &c. 
is at press, and will shortly wiil be pub- 
lished, 

New Picture of London, with upwards of 
One Buudred Views, Plans, &c. In the press, 
Leigh’s vew Picture of London ; or, a View 
of the Political, Religious, Medical, Literary, 
Municipal, Commercial, and Moral State 
of the British Metropolis. Presenting a 
brief and luminous Guide to the Stranger 
on all subjects counected with general 
information, business or amusement. 

The fourth part of Neale’s illustrated 
History of Westminster Abbey, wi!l be 
published on the first of November. Proofs 
on India Paper, and Etchings £2 12s. 6d. 
large paper to correspond with Dugdale’s 
Monasticon £2 12s. 6d.; small do. £1 1 is. 6d. 
imperia} 4to £1 4s.; royal 4to. 16s. 


Literary Register. 


Karly in November will be published, 
Times’ Telescope for the Year 1818; 
or, a Complete Guide to the Alma- 
nack, containing an explanation of Saints’ 
Days and Holydays, with sketches of Com- 
parative Chronology ; Astronomical Oc- 
currences in every month, comprising re- 
marks on the Phenomena of the Celestial 
Bodies, and the Naturalist’s Diary, ex- 
plaining the various appearances iu the 
Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms. ‘To 
which will be prefixed an Introduction 
containing the outlines of Geology and 
Mineralogy. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: 

Mr. Beaufort, of Dublin, is preparing 
for press, a new Theory of Maguetism, es- 
pecially the phenomena tial relate to the 
variation of the maguetic needle. 

NOVELS. 

Mrs. Ryley, of Liverpool, will soon pub- 
lish, Fanny Fitzyork, a novel, in three vo- 
lumes 

Delusion, a novel in three volumes, by 
the author of Julia of Ardenfield, will soon 
appear. 

The Actress of the Present Day, or 
Scenes and Portraits from real Life, a no- 
vel in three volumes, will soon be pub- 
lished. 

Aun English translation of the German 
vovel, Lawrence Stark, by Prof. Engel, 
will speedily be published. 

In the press, the History of Elsmere and 
Rosa, an Episode: the Merry Matter by 
Johu Mathers; the Grave by a solid Gen- 
tleman. In 2 vols. 12mo 

In the press, the Quakers, a Tale. By 
Eliza B Lester. In 12mo. 

Melcombe Lodge, or, Traits of Family 
Pride, in 4 vols. by a Lady, will be ready 
in November. 

The Rev. C. Maturin, author of the tra- 
gedy of Bertram, is printing a tale in three 
volumes. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Tn the course of this month, will be pub- 
lished, Principia Hebraica, comprising a 
grammatical analysis of 564 verses, so se- 
lected from various parts of the Hebrew 
Psalms as to contain within themselves 
nearly all the words of common use which 
occur in the Hebrew Bible. ‘The Serviles 
are printed throughout in hollow charac- 
ters, and such assistances are afforded, as 
it is hoped will greatly facilitate the study 
of the sacred tongue; a coucise Grammar 
is prefixed, and the whole is arranged so as 
to suit students who approve of the points, 
as well as those who reject them. The 
work has been enlarged from the small 
pocket volume first proposed to an 8vo. of 
above 350 pp. price 15s. 
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POETRY. 

The Rev. F. Homfray will soon publish. 

Thoughts on Happiness, a poem. 
THEOLOGY. 

Early in the Winter will be published 
by subscription, in two volumes 8vo. price 
£1 1s. Faith in the Holy Trinity, the Doc- 
trine of the Gospel, and Sabellian Unita- 
rianism, shown to be “the God-denying 
Apostscy.” By the Rev. William Hales, 
D. D. Rector of Killesandra. 

Speedily will be published, in two vols. 
8vo. A course of Sermons, for the Lord’s 
Day throughout the Year; from the First 
Sunday in Advent, to the Twenty-fifth 
Sunday after Trinity, including Christmas 
Day, the First Day of Lent, Good Friday, 
and Ascension Day. Adapted to, and ta- 
ken chiefly from, the Service for the Day. 
By Joseph Holden Pott, A. M. Archdea- 
cou of London, aud Vicar of St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields. 

The Rev. G. S. Faber is printing a new 
edition, revised, altered, and considerably 
augmented, of Horze Mosaicze. 

TOPOGRAPHY: 

Mr. T. Faulkner, of Chelsea, is prepar- 
ing a Topographical History of the Parish 
of St. Mary Abbott, Kensington ; includ- 
ing a catalogue of the pictures in the royal 
gallery of the palace, 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

At press, and nearly ready for publica- 
tiou, a History of St. Domingo, from the 
earliest period to the present time. 

Dr. Francis Buchanan has in the press, 
an account of the Kingdom of Nepaul, ina 
quarto volume, with engravings. 

WORKS PUBLISHED. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The second part of Lackington and Co.'s 
Catalogue, coutaining the classes, curious 
aud rare Books, Old Plays, Astrology, 
Poetry and the Arts, Philosophy, Natu- 
ral History, Games and Sports, &c. is now 
published. Thethird part containing Greek 
and Latin Classics and Books in all Foreign 
Languages will be published the end of Oc- 
tober,and the fourth and Jast part at Christ- 
mas,which will contain a very large collec- 
tiou of Divinity,and an appendix of additions 
to all the classes. Part the first of English 
and Foreign History, Voyages, Travels and 
Miscellanies is recently published, 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Public and Private Life 
of the Right Hon. Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan, with a particular account of his fa- 
mily and connexions, by John Watkins, 
L. L. D.; Part Il, 4to. £1 11s. 6d. 

The History of the Ancient Nobile Fa- 
mily of Marmyun; their singular office of 


King’s Champion, by the Tenure of the 
Barouial Manor of Scrivelsby, in the county 
of Lincoln: also other Dignitorial Tenures, 
and the services of London, Oxford, &c. 
on the Coronation Day. The whole col- 
lected at a great expense from the Public 
Records, and illustrated by a variety of 
notes and remarks, aud embellished with 
several curious engravings. By T. C. 
Banks, Esq. S8vo. 18s.; 4to. £1 15s. 
CUEMISTRY. 

A System of Chemistry. By Thomas 
Thomson, M.D. F.R.S. &c. &c. A new 
edition, entirely recomposed. 4 vols, 8vo. 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE, 

D. Junii Juvenalis Aquinatis Satire 
XVI. ad optimorum Exemplarium Fidem 
Recensita, perpetuo Commentario illus- 
strate, atque Procemio et Argumentis In- 
structe. A Georgio Alex. Ruperti. Se- 
cundum Editionem Gottingensem, accedit 
Index copiosissimus. 

DRAMA. 

The Bohemian, a Tragedy in Five Acts. 

By George Soane, A.B. Svo. 4s. 6d. 


EDUCATION, 

A Practical Essay on lutellectual Edu- 
cation, with an ample Catalogue Raisonné 
of Elementary Books of Instruction, and a 
view of the most approved methods of 
tuition. By. Wm. Jaques, 4s. 6d. 

Book-keeping, adapted to the business 
of the Country Corn Merchant, exhibiting 
a neat and concise method of keeping the 
accounts by double entry (together with 
specimens of the Grain Books, &c.) and an 
improved method of calculating the rent on 
Corn Granaries at any given rate. By 
Charles Scott, 1s. 6d. 

Don’t Despair, an interesting tale. By 
W. Beck, dedicated to the British and Fo- 
reign School Society; price Is. 6d, or 15s. 
per dozen, 

Letters on English History, for the use 
of Schools. By J. Bigland, 12mo. 6s. 

HISTORY. 

An Abridgement of Universal History, 
commencing with the Creation, and car- 
ried down to the Peace of Paris in 1763. 
By the Rev. E. W. Whitaker, 4to. 4 vols. 
£8 8s. 

Piécis de Evenemens Militaires, ou Es- 
sais Eistoriques sur les Campagues de 
1799 a 1814; avec Cartes & Plans. Par 
M, le Comte Mathieu Dumas, Lieutenant 
Général des Arm¢és du Roi. Tomes IV & 
V, Campagne de 1801. 8vo. with a folio 
Atlas, £1 18s. or on vellum paper £3 16s. 

Melanges Historiques et Politiques. Par 
M. A. H. L. Heeren, Traduit de PAlle- 
mand. 8vo. 6s. 
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Histoire Critique de VInquisition d'Es- 
pagne depuis I’ Epoque de son Etablissement 
par Ferdinand V.jusqu’au au Regne de Fer- 
dinand VII. Tirée des Piéces Originales des 
Archives du conseil dela supréme et de celles 
de Tribunaux Subalternes du Saint Office. 
Par D. Jean-Antoine Llorente, Ancien 
Secrétaire de I'Inquisition de la Cour, &c. 
Tome 1, in 8vo. with portrait, 10s. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

A Treatise on the Game Laws, in which 
it is fully proved that, except in particular 
cases, Game is now, and always has been, by 
the Law of England, the property of the oc- 
cupier of the Land on which it is found and 
taken. With alterations suggested for the iin- 
provement of the System. By E. Christian, 
Esq. Professor of the Laws of England, and 
Chief Justice of the Isle of Ely. 8vo. 10s. 

MEDICINE. 

An Essay on the Chemical History and 
Medical Treatment of Calculous Disorders. 
By A. Marcet, M. D. F. R. S, Physician to 
Guy's Hospital, &c, with 10 plates, royal 
8vo, 18s. 

Delineations of the Cutaneous Diseases, 
comprised in the classification of the late 
Dr. Willan ; including the greater part of 
the engravings of that author, in an im- 
proved state, and completing the Series as 
intended to have been finished by him. 
By. T. Bateman, M.D. F. L. S. Physician 
to the Public Dispensary, and to the Lon- 
don House of Recovery. With upwards of 
70 coloured plates, 4to £12 12s. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal, No. 52, Svo. 3s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

A Practical Chess Grammar; or an In- 
troduction to the Royal Game of Chess. By 
W.S. Kenny. 4to. 7s. 

British Field Sports; embracing Prac- 
tical Instructions in Shooting, Hunting, 
Coursing, Racing, Fishing, &c. &c. &e. 
With observations on the breaking and 
training of Dogs and Horses; the manage- 
ment of Fowling Pieces, and all other 
Sporting Implements; as well as every 
circumstance connected with the habits of 
a Sportsman; to which is added, a Sport- 
ing Calendar for every month in the year. 
By William Henry Scott. Parts 1 and II, 
to be continued monthly, 8vo. 3s.; royal 
8vo. with proof plates 5s. 

Kearsley’s Improved Tax Tables for the 
year 1818; containing the General Taxes, 
and a Supplement with the Acts of the 
last Session, relating to Warehouses, &c. 
and a copious Abstract of the Metropolis 
Paving Act. 18mo. 1s. 6d, sewed; 2s. half 
bound. 

The Pamphleteer, No. XIX. being an 
impartial Record of the best pamphlets of 
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the day, on all sabjects of general interest, 
8vo. 6s, 6d. 

Johnstone's London Commercial Guide 
and Street Directory, on a new and more 
efficient principle than any yet established. 
In four parts, corrected to August 3ist, 
1817. 

The Edinburgh Observer, and Town 
and Country Magazine. <A Periodical 
Work to be published in Edinburgh once 
a Fortnight. 4to. Is. 

The Edinburgh Magazine and Literary 
Miscellany; being anew Series of the Scots 
Magazine. For Sept. 1817. 8vo, 2s. 

The Journal of Science and the Arts, 
edited at the Royal Institution, No, VII. 
with plates, 8vo. 7s. 61. 

The Selector; or the Beauties of Litera- 
ture ; a collection of prose from the most 
celebrated English authors, 12mo, vol. I. 
5s, 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Naturalist’s Pocket Book, or Tour- 
ist’s Companion ; being a brief {ntroduc- 
tion to the various branches of Natural 
History, with approved Methods for col- 
lecting and preserving Quadrupeds, Birds, 
Reptiles, Fishes, Insects, Shells, Corals, 
Seeds, Plants, Woods, Fossils, Minerals, 
&ec. &c. with the Generic Characters, Ha- 
bits, and Places of Resort of the different 
Genera of Zoological Subjects. By George 
Graves, F.L.S. With 8 plates, 8vo, 14s. 
plain, 21s, coloured, 

NOVELS. 

Beauchamp, or the Wheel of Fortune. 
By James Holroyd Fielding. 12mo. 4 vol. 
£1 2s. 

Conirdan, or the Saint Kildians; a Moral 
Tale. 12mo. 7s. 

Howard Castle, or a Romance from the 
Mountains. 12mo. 5 vol. £1 7s. 6d. 

Prejadice and Physiognomy. By Azile 
D’Arey. 12mo. 3 vol. 15s. 

POETRY. 

Poems and Songs, chiefly in the Scotish 
Dialect. By Robert Vannalul!. To which 
is prefixed a Notice respecting his Life and 
Writings, 8vo. 8s, 

POLITICS. 

Report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on the Poor Laws ; 
together with the Minutes of Evidence. 
To which is added, the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords on the Poor 
Laws. 8vo. 7s. 

A New System of Political Economy, 
adapted to the familiar circumstances of 
the present times. Illustrated by copper 
plates of the Structure and Machinery of 
the improved Hydrostatic Ship. 8vo. 3s. 

A Glance at the State of Public Affairs, 
as far #s relates to the influence of Mongy 
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and Finance en Manufactures and Com- 
merce. By a Priend to All. 8vo. 3s, 

Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates; Vol. 
XXXVI. completing the late Session of 
Parliameut; royal 8vo. £1 11s, 6d. 

A Letter to an English Nobleman re- 
spectfully submitted to the consideration of 
both Houses of Parliament; containing au 
analysis of the British Constitution, and a 
review of the Catholic Question, as it re- 
lates to Ireland in particular, and as it 
stands connected in its consequences with 
the happiness and security of Society in 
other Countries. By Liberator. 8vo 

An Historical Research into the Nature 
of the Balance of Power in Europe, By 
Gould Francis Leckie, 8vo, 10s, Gd. 


THEOLOGY, 

The Christian Faith stated and explained 
in a Course of Practical Lectures on some 
of the leading Doctrines of the Gospel. By 
the Rev. H.C. O'Donoghue, A. M. f.cap. 
Svo. 5s. Od. 

Early Pisty; a Sermon addressed to 
Youth. By the same author, 12mo., 6d. 

Sermons on the Doctrines and Duties of 
the Christian Life, By the late Archibald 
Mc. Lean, of Edinburgh. To which is 
prefixed a Memoir of his Life, Ministry 
and Writings. By W. Jones, Svo. 10s. 6d, 

The variation of public opinion and feed- 
ings cousidered, as its respects religion :— 
A Sermon preached before the Rt. Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of Saruin, on his Visita- 
tion, held at Devizes, on Friday the 15th 
of August, 1817. By the Rev. G. Crabbe, 
LL. B. rector of Trowbridge in the Dio- 
cese of Sarum. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Two Sermons on the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper. By the Rey. Charles 
Coleman, M. A. M.R.1. A. 1s. 

A new edition of Mrs. Trimmer’s Sacred 
History, selected from the Scriptures; with 
Annotations and Reflections, particularly 
calculated to facilitate the study of the 
Holy Scriptures in Schools aud Families. 
12mo. 6 vols. £1 10s, 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A general History of Malvern; intended 
to comprise all the advantages of a Guide, 
with the more important details of Chemi- 
cal, Minerafogical, and Statistical Informa- 
tion. By John Chambers, Esq. With 5 
plates, f.cap 8vo, 9s; large paper 15s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS- 

A Journal of the Proceedings of the late 
Embassy to China; comprising an au- 
thentic narrative of the public transactions 
of the Embassy, of the Voyage to aud from 
China, and of the Journey over Land from 
the Mouth of the Pei-ho, to the return to 
Canton; interspersed with observations 
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upon the face of the Country, the Policy, 
the Moral Character and Manners of the 
Chinese Nation. By Henry Ellis, Esq. 
Secretary of Embassy and Third Commis- 
sioner. 4to. £2 2s. boards. 


Just imported from Holland, France, 
&e. by T. Keys, Coleman Street :— 

Costumes, Moeurs et Habillemens de la 
Holiande, 20 heautifal coloured plates, 
smail 4to. bound in case, 1817. £1 11s, 6d, 

Tableau de Rotterdam par Bruininy 
with figures. 8s. 

Description de la Haye, 8s, 

Bilderdijk Nieuwe Uitspruitsels. 8s. 

Boert en Ernst 7s. 

Clauren mijne intrede in de Wereld of 
de Reu naar Petersburg. 10s. 

Helmers Gedichten, 2 deel. 18s. 

Immerzeel de Blindeman. 7s. 6d, 

Immerzeel, Balthazar Knoopius. 7s. 6d- 

Hugo van't Woud. 10s 6d. 

Voor Opgemimden. 5s. 6d. 

De Goed tierenheid van Titus. 5s. 6d. 

De Kluizenaar van Chauses d’Autin, 2 
deel. 15s. 

Jan Perfect of de Weg der Volmaking, 2 
deel. 14s. 

P. Moens Karel van Rosenberg, 2 deel. 
15s, 
Tollen Gedichten, $ deel. 31s, 6d. 

Tuiltje van Dictbloemen. 6s, 

Freygang Reis door Perzie. 12s. 

Sdandar Peezij en Liederen. 7s. 6d. 

Paulowna of pet Ongelukkige meisje on- 
der het Brandendt Moscou. 10s. 

— Benno von Elzenburg, 3 vols. 

1 1s. 

Palm gedeuhschrift van Nedenlands 
Herstlelling. 6s. 

Neldstogt van ceney Cozak ken officier, 
78 
Meulman Woerden in Hagtmand, 6s. 
Merschen uit de Papierin van de Bruine 
Soubise. 5s. 

New Dutch and Englist Grammar, 4s. 

A Catalogue of Foreign Books just pub- 
lished may be had by purchasers, 

N. B. Most of the above importations 
have fine engravings and were published 
during the present year. 

Ports de France peints par J. Vernet et 
Hue, orné de 26 Planches, pap. Vel. 4to- 
et 8vo. 21s. pap ord 8s. 

Fountaines de Paris anciennes et mo- 
dernes par Moisy et Duval, folio orng de 
60 planches, £1 5s. 

Humboldt Essai politique sur la Nou- 
velle Espague 5 tomes. Carte. 

Bosch VerhanJellagen ditgegeeven door 
de Hollande Maatschappy des Weeten- 
chappen te Haarlem, 38 deel met platen. 
£7 7s. 
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America: Untrep Srates. 


The Transactions of the Historical Soci- 
ety of Massachusetts continue to be pub 
lished, with much attention. These Vo- 
lunes contain several interesting documents 
relating to the early times of the Confede- 
ration of the United States, 


The Historical Society of New York, also 
has published a Second Volume of Me- 
Moirs, containing, among other things, 
very curious details respecting the Confe- 
deration of the Five Nations, an Association 
of Indians known under this appellation ;— 
and who are frequently alluded to as “ the 
Romans of the New World.” 


The Society for the encouragement of 
useful Arts at New York, has also pub- 
lished an additional Voiume of its Transac- 
tions, in which a paper by Dr. Beck, on 
the Mineral Waters of the United States, 
is particularly distinguished. 

In imitation of the State of New York, 
the State of Pensylvania has taken measures 
to institute and establish a Botanic Garden, 
in its own demesues. 


The Agriculturai Society of Philadelphia 
has published another Volume of its Trans- 
actions. ~ 


We have already noticed the opening of 
an Exhibition for the works of a young 
Painter (who had taken his edncation in 
London) at Boston in Massachusetts, — 
From the whole we infer that America is 
intent on naturalizing Science; and will 
foster the useful Arts and Belles Lettres to 
the utmost of her power. 


The first number of a new periodical 
work entitled “Journal of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia,” has 
just reached this country from America. 
It contains, Ist, Descriptions of six new 
species ofthe genus Firola from the Medi. 
terrauean, by MM. de Sueur and Peron, 
with aplate. 2d. An account of the new 
mountain sheep, Ovis montana, by Mr. G. 
Ord ; with a wood engraving of the horn 
of the animal. 3d, A description of seven 
American water and land shells, by Mr. 
Thomas Say. 

Accessions to Scientific Botany. 

Mr. Nuthall, a well-known botanist, 
who adventured nearly 11600 miles up the 
river Missouri, and brought into England 
a considerable collection of plants and 
seeds, since his return to America has re- 

VoL. VII. No. 38, Lit. Pan, N.S. Nov. 1 


commenced his botanical researches, and 
intends to follow the course of the Red 
River, as far as possible, to its head. He 
has already sent specimens of his collec- 
tion; among which are various plants dis- 
covered by Captains Lewis and Clarke, 
and described by Dr. Parish. To these 
must be added, in reference to England, 
the plants lately obtained by means of 
their seeds from Chili, in South America; 
and those from the interior of Africa, 
brought by Mr. Burchell, who has spent 
five years onthat continent ;—in order to 
obtain a just idea of iate acquisitions by 
the science of botany, among us. Mr. Bur- 
chell's collection comprises, in the whole, 
130 species of animals ; 600 species of birds; 
several thousands of insects, and 70,000 
species of plants, in good condition. This 
gentleman has made on the spot, upwards 
of eight hundred drawings, which he in- 
tends to communicate to the public, toge- 
ther with an account of his travels, &c, 


Austria. 


Messrs. Vincent d'Arnaut, and de Man- 
segg, both Chaplains of the court at Vien- 
na, with M. A. de Bergenstamm, Secretary 
to the province of Austria, have associated 
for the purpose of collecting materials for 
an Ecclesiastical Topography of Austria. 
They have already sent circular letters to 
all clergymen in the various parishes, re- 
questing them to forward the necessary 
information. 

Hogarth's Caricatures revived. 


The booksellers Armbruster and Kaul- 
fus, at Vienna, announce 2 new edition of 
Hogarth’s Caricatures, with an explana- 
tory text accompanying them, composed 
by Professor Lichtenberg. The plates 
will be executed in outlines, by M. Rahl, 
one of the most celebrated engravers of 
that city ; and the whole will be performed 
in the handsomest manner. 

if it had been possible that out country- 
man, Hogarth, could have foreseen such a 
compliment paid to his genius, as a repe- 
tition of his works in foreign parts. his sen- 
sations would have been beyond expres- 
sion. It must, in fact, be supposed, from 
this undertaking that foreigners find a 
pleasure in contemplating the satirical ef- 
fusions of our caricaturist, notwithstanding 
change of times and manners have rendered 
them in some degree obsolete at home. 
The follies and vices of mankind continue 
the same, however their fashions may vary. 

Anatomische Tubellen, Se. 

Anatomical Engravings representing the 


Models in wax preserved in the Imperial 
——— of Joseph at Vienna; and de- 
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scribed by the Chevalier Joseph de Scherer, 
Professor of Anatomy. &c. Vienna, 1817. 
This is au important work, in large folio, 
It deserves remark, that these models in 
wax are the closest imitation possible of the 
real objects in nature. There is in many 
persons a fixed reluctance to the handling 
and examining of parts of dead bodies, al- 
though scarcely any advances can be made 
in anatomical knowledge without such ex- 
amination. To obviate these scruples, and 
at the same time to impart instruction, is 
the intent of these wax models. 

They are executed with the most seru- 
pulous precision ; aud are beheld and exa- 
mined by the most timid without disgust. 
They have at length formed a body of ana- 
tomical instruction, which it is the purpose 
of this work to communicate to the public. 
The first volume appeared some years ago; 
but, owing to that inveterate enemy of sci- 
ence, war, with its numerous and extensive 
distresses, the undertaking was suspended. 
The first Editor, Professor Weinell, died, 
before it was greatly advanced. Subse- 
quently, M. de Scherer, has taken on him- 
self the conduct and continuation of the 
work. The first volume contains the Oste- 
ology and Syndesmology ; the second con- 
tains the introductory part of the Myology. 
There are four volumes yet remaining. 
The whole is executed with the greatest 
care, is coloured with every attention to 
accuracy, and will form a lasting monu- 
ment of the skill and liberality of the age. 
The explanatory text is in Latin and Ger- 
man. 


Perpetual Motion: Galvanic Pile. 


The celebrated Zamboni of Verona, has 
arrived at Vienna, where he has obtained 

rmission to exhibit his Electrical Pendu- 
um, in one of the apartments of the Impe- 
rial palace. The extremely simple mecha- 
nism of this pendulum is founded on the 
theory of the dry Galvanic pile, of this phi- 
losopher. 


Bavaria. 


Sun's Atmosphere. 

{From the Political Zeitung of Munich, of 

the loth August.] 

“ The great and remarkable opening in 
the Sun's Atmospliere of clouds (welkigen 
Sonnenatmosphare), of which notice has 
been lately taken, was visible only a little 
before it vanished at the western edge on 
on the 5th of August, at which period a 
number of little openings began to unite 
themselves into two spots. Storms and 
much rain followed. It must be of great uti- 
lity to farmers to be able to foretel fair or 
stormy weather, from observatious of the 
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spots on the sun, which are easily examined 
in the middle of summer, in the same way 
as we foretell for the coming day or night, 
by the rising or setting sun. A great num- 
ber of the latest observations confirm Hers- 
chel’s opinion, that like the planets (veran- 
der lichen sternen) one half of the sun is 
less favourable to an abundant discharge 
of rays than the other, and that many spots 
on the sun make the year warmer and 
more fruitful. So much is certain, that in 
defect of spots on the sun, the atmosphere 
is more serene, as happened in the year 
1811, in which none appeared during the 
whole summer; but it showed likewise 
that such a year must not of necessity be 
unfruitful, as was the case in the years 
1795 and 1799. It is yet more certain 
that very warm and very cold weather 
can alone depend on the periodical abun- 
dance or scarcity of combustible matter 
(brennstoff ) iu the sun, since the moon and 
the planets can neither cause heat nor cold. 
In the year 541, which was one of famine 
and pestilence, the rays of the sun, accord- 
ing to Cedrenus, were as feeble as those of 
the moon, and yet the weather was so clear 
that in Italy they observed the comets of 
that time; the chronicle writers remark, 
that excessively dry summers (as the year 
763, and the year 1800, remarkable for 
spots on the sun, and woods taking fire,) 
follow a very copious appearance of meteors 
(sternschnuppen.) In nature great matters 
more constantly depend upon each other 
than minute, and it becomes us to observe 
and take advantage of that dependance : it 
is to be wished therefore, that meteorolo- 
gists may apply themselves to a diligent 
observation of the spots on the sun.” 


Atmospherical Changes: predictions. 


Some time ago was published at Munich 
4n Historical Memoir on the Experiments 
hitherto made to determine beforehand the 
Changes of Weather, by Anselm Ellinger. 
This memoir was read in the Academy of 
Sciences of Munich, in 1815. Mr. E. re- 
fersto former attempts made to foretell ap- 
proaching weather, by philosophers in 
France, Italy and Germany. After having 
considered these, the author declares his 
opinion to be in favour of the influences of 
the heavenly bodies on the atmosphere ; in 
which he coincides with many observers of 
uature, both ancient and modern. 


This subject has been continued by G. 
A. Lampedius, in his Memoirs of Atmos- 
pherology, published at Freyberg, 1817. 
This writer extends his considerations to 
the influence of the mirage, of shooting 
stars, and other atmospheric phenomena, 
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on the weather : to the absorption of water 
by different species of trees, to the influence 
of light, to earthquakes, and to fiery me- 
teors, especially to that of a meteor seen 
in Thuringia, in September, 18 15. 
Keypr. 
Travellers ; Antiquities. 

M. de Richter, a Livonian, and M. Lied- 
man, a Swede, during the course of the 
year 1815, visited the whole of Egypt aud 
Nubia; and are now intent on publishing 
the result of their researches, which will 
contribute to complete those of Bruce, of 
Lord Valentia, and of Mr. Salt. They re- 
turned by way of Syria, whence Mr. Lied- 
man took the direction of Constantinople. 
M. de Richter has determined on another 
excursion, and has taken his Journey North 
East, with the intention to penetrate into 
Bactria. 

We hope that these travellers and all 
others, will take warning from the death of 
poor Seetzen, who certainly was murdered 
for the sake of the wealth supposed to be 
contained in his convoy of seventeen camels! 
—and will preserve a moderation, not to 
say, a privacy, that prudence will ever hold 
to be indispensable. 

FRANCE. 


Works in demand ; for Honour. 


The Vrench Academy, prior to the last 
Elections, adopted a singular rule with 
respect to the candidates for the vacant 
seats among that distinguished Body. They 
made them produce all the literary works 
of which they had been the authors. ‘This 
was in fact to call for a number of publi- 
cations thit bad long sunk in obscurity, 
and many of which indeed were totally 
destroyed ; for the confounded grocers 
and trunk-makers have no compassion. 
The malicious have given this affair a cer- 
tain political character, which may be play 
to them, but is death to the subjects of it. 
They go so far as to say that the following 
story, has at least its foundation in truth: 
if it were less caustic it would more readily 
command credence. 

One day, one of the most forgotten of the 
living French pocts, was, in consequence 
of this rule, walking on the quay of the 
Louvre, and narrowly spying into every 
second-hand bookseller’s shop. Suddenly, 
oh, mortifying spectacle! he observes on 
the pavement, huddled among other 
things, one of his fugitive pieces; and 
anxious to relieve it from its state of de- 
gradation, he asks the price of it. “ That, 
Sir, replics the bookseller, “ that is six- 
pence.” ‘“‘ What do you mean by six- 
pence ?” exclaims the anihor, piqued to 
find the productions of his genius esti- 
mated at so low a rate, “ youdo not know 
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what you are selling, friend.” Pardon 
me, Sir, I know very well that it is not 
over and above clever, but then the paper 
is worth four-pence.”’ ‘Hold, block- 
head!” replied the indignant poet, “ here 
are fiftcen-pence for it—You deserve that 
in order to teach you your trade, I should 
give you thirty.” 
Mud of the Nile: Analysis of. 

M. Girard, of the Institute, has pub- 
lished in a treatise on the Valley of Egypt, 
an analssis of the mud of the Nile, so cele- 
brated for the fertility it communicates to 
the soil of that country. Lt appears from 
chymical experiments made by M. Reg- 
nanlt, that in 100 parts of the mud, there 
are 11 of water, 9 of carbon, 6 of oxyde of 
iron, 4 of silex, 4of carbonate of magnesia, 
18 of carbonate of lime, and 48 of alumen. 
The quantities of silex and alumen vary 
according to the places whence the mud is 
taken: that on the banks of the river 
contains a great deal of sand, while in that 
at a distance the argil is almost pure. The 
abundance of this carth in the mud 
renders it proper for the purposes of the 
arts. They make excellent bricks of it, 
and vases of different forms; it enters 
into the fabrication of pipes: the glass- 
makers employ it in the construction of 
their furnaces; the inhabitants of the 
country parts cover their houses with it, 

qud consider it a sufficient manure for their 
ands. 

New Journal: Philological Researches, 

M. Gail announces the coutinuation of 
his Historical, Military, Geographical, and 
Philological Researches, nuder the general * 
title of the Philologue. The secoud volume 
contains many grammatical and lexicolo- 
gical contributions towards the improve- 
ment of the new edition of H. Stephens?’ 
Thesaurus Linguw Greece, now in the 
press at London. M. Gail intends like- 
wise to establish a new moathly Journal 
at Paris, to be eutitled /e Philologue, the 
first number of which, containing 240 8vo. 
pages, will appear on the Ist of January, 
1818, if a sufficient number. of subscribers 
can be obtained before that time. As in 
the second volume of his Researches, the 
disquisitions in the Journal noticed above, 
will relate principally to Grammar and 
Lexicology, but without neglecting ancient 
Literature, History, Tactics, and Geogra- 
phy, with reference to Herodotus, Thucydi- 
des, Xenophon, and the Thesaurus Lingne 
Greece. M. Gail has proved, that he is 
well qualified for conducting such a Jour- 
nal, by several erudite Articles in the Lon- 
don Classical Journal, by his excelient 
Editions of Xenophon and Thucydides, in 


Greek, Latin, and French, with elueidatory 
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Maps aud Plates; and by his Atlas to faci- 
litate the Study of Ancient History: which 
have met with the approbation of ail Greek 
scholars in Europe. 


Museum or Monuments. 


The Royal tombs which had been col- 
lected in the Museum of the Petits Augus- 
tins have already been in part restored to 
the church of Saiut Denis. The remainder 
will soon be replaced there. The religious 
monuments are about to be restored, under 
the superintendence of the Prefect of the 
Seine, to the churches wheuce they were 
taken. The statues, busts, aud other 
objects of art which cannot recover their 
former destination will be employed to 
form a hall of sculpture at the Louvre. 
Nothing at once more becoming or more 
wise could have been done than to follow 
such an arrangement. At the same time, 
owing to the interest which is attached to 
this collection, the dispersion of the monu- 
ments is viewed with some regret. Those 
who decide on the feeling of the moment, 
and without examination, appear to dis- 
cover in such a measure nothing but ex- 
pensive displacements withoat object, aud 
injurous to the arts; but enlightened men 
and true artists jadge differently. It is 
well known what they have always thought 
of this collection, cailed the Museum of 
French Mouuments, formed ia the most 
melancholy circumstances, aud oecessarily 
impressed with the taste and spirit of the 
times. In ifs modern acceptation, a 
Museum is an assemblage of chefs deuvre 
fitted to be models fer artists, or of esteemed 
productions which offer some attraction to 
iiiterest and curiosity. Such are the 
museams of the Vatican and of the Capitol 
at Rome, that degli stadi ai Naples, that of 
Medicis at Florence, the Grand Museum at 
Paris, and some galeries in England and 
Germany. Fae museum of French monn- 
ments cannot rank among such establish- 
ments. A collection formed of fragments 
rescued from the fury of Vandalism, a 
mediey of sacred and profane objects, it re- 
sembted not a jittic that bizarre composition 
which the sportive muse of Horace presents 
to the Pisos, as an example of monstrous 
combinafiou, and a proof of a disordered 
fancy. A wise foresight 2!ways viewed 
this colle~‘ion as a transifory establishment, 
aud in this way if fas done important 
service. As 2 permanent establishment, 
it would have been too defective to be 
useful. it presented, indeed, some pieces 
of the first order, hut these morceaux were 
too limited in number te form a collection. 
it was therefore necessary to introdace 
tusay works of mediocrity unworthy of 


being collected or offered to the admiration 
of artists or enlightened amateurs. Monu- 
ments have a marked destination, from 
which they are never diverted without 
prejudice to art. They lose by their re- 
moval that harmonic virtue, that charm 
which they derive both from the situation 
for which they were made, and from the 
objects by which they are surrounded. 
Who doubts but that the Apollo awakened 
more lively sentiments and excited greater 
enthusiasms in the temple consecrated for 
its reception than in the most honourable 
place in our museums? The Gladiator in 
the Gymnasium, where he stood as an 
offering to bravery; the Rotator in the 
portico, where the gratitude of his country 
had raised him, must have seized the 
imagination more powerfully in their 
original situations than when exhibited in 
our galleries, where study and reflection 
admire nothing in them but the labour of 
the statuary. The restoring of the monu- 
ments to the places where they formerly 
were sitaate is, therefore, as imperiously 
required by taste as by religious respect for 
the memory of the princes or illustrious 
men in whose honour they are raised. 


Our ceaders will, probably, recollect the 
arguments used by the mortified French 
connoisseurs, When the Parisian Museum 
was about to be removed: what lamenta- 
tions and execrations were vented against 
the barbares whose sacrilegious hands lifted 
a tool, or nailed a box, or displaced one 
of its nationalized situation a picture or a 
statue! The tone, the argument of the 
foregoing paper is precisely that of those 
very barbares, who assured the complaining 
Frenchmen that these pictures, &c. having 
been composed for certain situations, the 
aspect, the light, the whole ordonnance 
was intimately connected with their origi- 
nal destination ;—that, removed from their 
places, they were deprived of grace, and 
could not appear to equal advantage, any 
where else.—What said the dissatisfied 
French artists and amateurs then? What 
say they now ? 

Germany. 
Pianets Mercury and Vesta. 


From the Second Volume of M1 ra- 
phie Fragments, published by D. J. J. 
Schroeter, at Gottingen, we learn that he 
watched the planct Mercury every day 
for 2 considerable time, in September 
1800, and again continued with the same 
attention from April 25 to Sept. 1, 1801. 
The same astronomer has collected also, a 
number of Observations on Vesta; chiefly 
relating to the dimensions of that Orbs 
The true diameter of the Planet dees not 
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exceed seventy-four German miles. The 
aera diameter is half a second at most. 

otwithstanding this dimiuutive size, the 
planet has a very lively light, like that of a 
fixed star ; and is not surrounded by a ne- 
dulous atmosphere, like the planets Ceres, 
Pallas, and Juno. The author concludes 
that this planet has a Juminous principle 
belonging to itself, and does not derive the 
whole of its light exclusively from the sun. 


Wetteravia : Statistics. 

We learn from a Geographical and Sta- 
tistical Essay on Wetteravia, by G. Leo- 
pard, published at Giessen, that the terri- 
tory which extends from Frankfort to Hun- 
gen and Nidda, comprises a space of nearly 
fifteen geographical miles, in which are 
209,025 fields cultivated for the production 
of corn; which yield about 170,200 eighths, 
each weighing 200lbs. As agriculture is 
the chief source of wealth, the author points 
out by what further means this may be en- 
creased, and how the trade in the produc- 
tions of the soil may be much augmented. 


German Prince explores Brazil. 

Prince Maximilian of Neuwied nader- 
took in April 1815, a journey into the 
interior of Brazil, accompaned by two 
learned Germans, an Indian interpreter, 
aud ten other persous, The Prince Regent, 
now King of Portugal and the Brazils, 
gave him letters of introduction to all the 
governors in the interior, with authority to 
demand military escorts, mules, and other 
means of conveyance, for all packages he 
might have occasion to make up for Kurope. 
Prince Maximilian, it is understood, has 
already sent several such packages con- 
taining curiosities of different kinds, to 
Germany. 

Huneary. 
Foreign appellations: how to write? 

M. Stephen de Kultsar, editor of the 
Hungarian Gazette, at Pesth, has lately 
proposed for the consideration of the intel- 
ligent among his countrymen, the follow- 
ing question. What 1s the best methed of 
writing and spelling in the Hungarian lan- 
guage, the names of foreign persons, coun- 
tries and cities? This question is of the 
greater importance, as for some years past 
the Hungarians have directed their labours 
almost exclusively to the scientific litera- 
ture of France, Italy and England; whence 
has arisen, not only in publications, but 
also in the geographical department, maps, 
&c. a strange and heterogeneous manner 
of writing and spelling proper names. The 
answers to this question, if not too long, 
will be inserted in the Pesth Gazette, for 
the consideration of the public; but if too 


long for that paper, they will be printed 
separately. 

We could heartily wish that the same 
question were proposed among other na- 
tions of Europe, not omitting our own; 
--whoever has noticed the perpetual 
blunders, for which the French are distin- 
guished above all others, which frequently 
alter the sense of passages and sentiments, 
must have often felt the uecessity for refor- 
mation in this particular. It is, in fact, 
a duty due to the nation whose original 
appellations, &c. are in question; and 
would, were it correctly attended to, yradu- 
ally form oue of the conuecting links in the 
chain of General History. 


Irary. 
Italians forbid Foreign Schools. 

The Journals of the South of Germany 
state, that by an order of the Court of 
Vienna, published in Lombardy, the young 
men of that country, cannot, for the future, 
frequent establishments for instraction in 
foreign countrics, such as schools, acade- 
mies, universities, &c. but by the special 
permission of the Government. It is re- 
marked that no similar prohibition exists 
in the Austrian States. 


Index Expurgatorius. 


A Deerce of the Congregation of Index, 
on the 23d of last June, since approved by 
the Pope, places the following among the 
number of interdicted books—1. Lessons 
of Commerce and Civil Economy, by the 
Abbé Genovesi; 2. Fraternal Advice to 
the Ultramontane Concordatists, publish- 
ed at London, by Juigne ; 3. Abstract of 
a Discourse pronounced at Bologna, in 
the chair of Physiology and Anatomy ; 
4. Succinct History of the English and 
Foreign Bible Society, At the same time, 
all translations of the Bible, in whatever 
vulgar tongue they may be, are forbidden, 
unless approved by the Holy See, or pub- 
lished with Notes taken from the Holy 
Fathers, and the Catholic authors ; pur- 
suant to the Decree of the 13th June, 
1757. 

Literary Judgment and Taste, 

The Italians continue to translate and 
publish the best works which appear in 
France, England, &c. on jurisprudence, 
mediciue, the sciences of natural philoso- 
phy and chemistry, rural economy, &c. 
Certain works of German physicians have 
also been translated ; principally those of 
Franck. Animal magnetism has also its 
votaries. Generally speaking, however, 
the Italians devote themselves to the exact 
sciences, and to observations, rather than 
to the amusing departments of literature. 
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Attempts have been made to translate cer- 
tain novels of Madame de Geulis, and se- 
veral of the poems of Schiiler; but, the 
first are too feeble, and the Jatter are too 
inferior to the genius of the people, and too 
remote, also, from their ideas, to obtain 
popularity; especially when translated by 
Germans, whose language, caunot vie with 
that of native Italians. 


Roman Antiquities. History explained. 


The indefatigable Angelo Maius has 
lately published at Milan, from the Royal 
printing press, Dionysii Halicarnasset Ro- 
manorum Antiquitatum pars hactenus de- 
siderata ; nunc denique ope codicum Am- 
brosianorum ab Angelo Maio quantum lieuit 
restituta. Opus Francisco 1. Augusto sa- 
crum. It forms a quarto volume of 188 
pages; which will, uo doubt, prove very 
acceptable to the learned. 

Ancient Library, how disposed of. 

The Library of St. Justine at Padua, 
was founded by the Monks, in the sixth 
century, aud has been successively enriched 
by manuscripts and printed books. In 
1749 Count Scipio Boselli of Bergamo, left 
by will the whole of his colleetion to this 
institution; but, in 1805 the entire library 
was united, by command, to that of Milan. 

The history of this library has lately 
been written by Sig. Fortunato Federici; 
who gives a list of the first editions of 
printed works, and of such as are dis- 
tinguished for their rarity, which it con- 
tained ; also, biographical notices of the 
librariaus, and Monks which at different 
times have enriched it with works; to- 
gether with a detailed memoir on the life 
and studies of the Bishop of Dona, Mauro 
Mari, who died at Padua in December 
1814. 


It is on Libraries such as this, founded 
in remote ages and carefully atteuded, that 
our hopes of discovering autient works, or 
evidence of early art, or of the progress of 
art, must rest. Later Institutions may by 
good fortune obtain rarities; but these 
ought to have preserved them from their 
first appearance. 


Ossian; Subjects for design. 


The British public has paid a due tribute 
of acknowledgement to the subjects in 
outline composed by Mr. Flaxman from 
the poems of Homer, and Flesiod, and 
Dante. 

As an honourable object of emulation, a 
similar series has been composed by Sig. 
Luigi Zaudomeneghi, a member of the 
Academy of the Fine Arts, at Venice, who 
has taken Ossian for his author; and thus 
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has a Caledonian poet been illustrated by 
a Venetian artist. The work 1s entitled 
I Canti d’Ossian pensieri d'un Anonimo, 
disegnati, et incisi a Contorno. It is in ob- 
long folio, is accompanied by an explana- 
tory text, and a preface, declaring the 
author's reasons for adopting that costume 
which he has preferred, 


Prussia. 


Amusing of Deities and 

emous. 

An ingenious writer has lately published 
at Berlin, under the title of Bilderbuch fur 
Mythologie, &e. A Collection of objects 
connected with Mythology, Archaiology, 
and Art. The Work is adorned with 
Plates, and probably, contains not much 
that is essentially new; but the connexion 
and order of the Articles may justify atten. 
tion. 

As might be expected the first Part pre- 
sents the twelve Great Deities of ancient 
veneration ; and these are followed by the 
Demons, which are placed according to 
their ranks: with these the author con- 
nects their characters and their symbols as 
adopted by Artists. He begins with, 

1. The Demons of good Fortune, and the 
Virtues these are (Irene) repre- 
sented on coins and medals, and of which 
there is also a statue in the Chiaramonte 
Museum ; Plutus, god of riches and plenty, 
follows; Bonus Lventus, Good Luck, or 
happy success in undertakings; and Kairos, 
or Opportunity. 

2. Concord ; followed by Good-faith— 
Surety and Public Welfare. 

3 Felicity ; in attendance on whom are 
Joy, Gaiety, Beatitude, Tranquillity, Re- 
pose, Liberality, Abundance, Money, and 
Munificence, with other excellencies, all 
signs or marks of Felicity in its various 
forms. All these are found on coins. 

4, Valour (Virtus) with Honour, Nobi- 
lity, Power, and Military Glory; the major 
part of these, also, are found on coins. 

5. Justice ; in whose train follow Equity, 
Clemency, Indulgence, or Remission, and 
Moderation. 

6, Piety; Superintendance or Protect- 
tion (Tutela) Fecundity, Modesty or Bash- 
fulness, Constancy, and Liberty ; some of 
these are represented in statues which are 
usually understood to be those of vestals ; 
and probably are portraits of some of those 
priestesses, honoured under such represen- 
tations. 


The greater part of these personifica- 
tions are of Roman origin, and occur on 
coins of Roman denomination, The au- 
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thor adds observations on the Signa Pan- 
thea, in which the symbols of many dei- 
ties, are combined ; these also appear to 
be originally of Roman invention; or, at 
Jeast, to be mostly adopted among the 
Romans. 


Under another division of his work, the | 


author ranges demons and symbols of Time. 
The representations to which Time gives 
birth, are, the Year, the Seasons, the 
Months, the twelve signs ofthe Zodiac, the 
Weeks, the Day, the Night, Duration, or the 
current of calculable moments ; and Eter- 
nity, the current of incalculable existence. 

The demons of the Air, are symbolized 
by the winds; for which the author refers 
to those sculptured on the famous Tower of 
the Winds at Athens; where we find each 
facing the proper point from whence it 
blows, Boreas, Kaikias, Apeliotes, Eurus, 
Notus, Libs, Zephyrus, Skiron, &c. 

The author's undertaking is not yet com- 
pleted; but from the ingenuity of his ar- 
rangement, we remit him for his reward 
to the demons of his first division, which 
follow in the train of Irene—Plutus, Bonus 
Eventus, and Kairos, 

The third part of the third volume of 
the celebrated work begun by Adejung, 
and continued by Professor Vater, viz. 
Mithridates on Universal Philology, with 
the Lord's Prayer in near $00 languages, 
&e. is now published at Berlin. The fourth 
and last volume is expected with impa- 
tience. 

Philological Feuilles, a periodical work ; 
published by a Society of men attached to 
ancient literature and antiquities. I1—104 
pp- in 8vo. Breslau, 1817.—This number 
gives an analysis of ‘ Obss. crit. in Thucyd. 
Auctore F. Poppo. Leipsic, 1815: and of 
* Tibullus, published by Huschke, Rostok, 
1814:' and of Dutch Distiques imités from 
different ancient authors. | 

Saxony. 

Fantasies of Antiquity, or a collection of 
the mythological traditions of the Greeks, 
Romans, Egyptians,and other Oriental na- 
tions. By J. A. Richter. 5 v. 8vo. Leipsic. 
1815—1817. 

New Journal. 

A periodical work, called Sciweizeriches 
Museum Sc. made its appearance for the 
first time, last year. It is published at 
Arau: its objects are history, philosophy, 
the fine arts, poetry, instruction, religion, 
&c. The first three numbers may be taken 
as a specimen of the spirit of the work : 
they contain articles—On the notion of the 
State, and the spirit of national repre- 
sentation.—On the history of the Popes and 
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Catholicism in the twelfth century —On 
the present manner of contemplating 
Religion, and ecclesiastical affairs—On 
the liberty of the press, as it relates to 
Switzerland.—Observations on the Union 
of Church and State.— Miscellanies, 


Distant Visipitity or Mountains. 
Mr. Morier, in his Journey through Persia 
to Constantisople, says, that the mountain 
Temawhend is visible at the distance of 
100 miles, The author of the Notes (a 
parently from the Preface, Mr. R. i. 
Inglisb), refers to Lord Teignmouth’s 
Life of Sir William Jones, in which it is 
related, that Sir William saw the Chumu- 
lary mountains from Baugalpore, a dis- 
tance of 244 miles. P.H. Bruce (Me- 
moirs, p. 282,) saw Mount Ararat from 
Derbhend, adistance of 210 geographical, 
or 240 British miles, 


This subject might give occasion to an 
important and extensive essay. Dr. E.D. 
Clarke informs us, that when he was stand- 
ing, on the shore of the Hellespont, at 
Sigeum, in the evening, “ I had proof of 
the possible extent of vision in the clear 
atmosphere of this country, which would 
hardly be credited without ocular demon- 
stration, Looking towards the Archipe- 
lago, I plainly discerned Mount Athos, 
called by the peasants, who were with me, 
Agionoros, the Holy Mountain; its triple 
summit appearing so distinctly to the eye, 
that I was enabled to make a drawing of 
it. Atthe same time, it seemed that its 
relative position in al! our maps, with res- 
pect to this promontory, is too far north. 
The distance at which I viewed it could 
uot be less than a hundred English miles ; 
according to D'Anville, itis about thirty 
leagues trom shore to shore, and the sum- 
mit of the mountain is at some distance 
from the coast.” 

The utility of similar observations to 
geography, is obvious; especially if those 
who have opportunity, would carefully 
mark the bearings, as well as estimate the 
distance. And this would be complete, if 
the bearings of objects seen from the tops 
of mountains, possessing extensive views 
were added. Dr. Clarke's prospect from 
the “ skyish top of blue Olympus,” is 
known to our readers; reference ought 
also, to be had, to Brydone’s view from 
the summit of A2tna, as an interesting in- 
Stance; nor ought Mr. Pennant's view 
from the top of Snowdon, to be forgot. In 
short, as we have hinted, the subject is 
susceptible of affording the most entertain- 
ing descriptions, together with a thousand 
instructive particulars, from the pen of an 
intelligent, and ingenious writer. 
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TREAT MENT or BUONAPARTE. 


So many vague reports of the present 
condition of this state prisoner are in circu- 
lation, and actual interviews with him of 
so rare occurrence, that any thing in the 
shape of an authentic narrative of such a cir- 
cumstance, is always acceptable. The fol- 
lowing particulars are taken from “ Mr. 
Ellis’s account of Lord Amherst’s Embassy 
to China”, which, while they display some 
interesting traits in the character of the 
Ex-Emperor, serve to throw considerable 
light on the cause, as well as the ground- 
less nature of the complaints which he 
some time since made on the score of bad 
treatment, want of provisions, wine, &c 
This extract will also form a useful supple 
ment to the authentic papers on this sub- 
ject, given in Vol. III. p. 140, and Vol. VI. 
p. 91. of our New Series. 


July 1. 

Sr. Hierena presents, from without, a 
mass of continued barrenness, and its only 
utility seems to consist in being a mark 
to guide ships over the waste of waters. 
This feeling is certainly removed on land- 
ing, and situations may be found, particu- 
larly Plautation House, the residence of 
the Governor possessing much picturesque 
beauty; but on the whole, the strongest 
impression on my mind was that of sur- 

rise, that so mach human industry should 

ave been expended under such adverse 
circumstynces, aud upon such unpromising 
and unsielding materials. 

We had heard so much at the Cape of 
the vicissitudes of temper to which Buona- 
parte was subject, that we were by no 
means confident of being admitted to his 
presence; fortunately for us, the Ex-Em- 
peror was in a good humour, aod the in 
terview took place on this day. 

Lord Amberst was first introduced to 
Buonaparte by General Bertrand, and re- 
mained alone with him for more than an 
hour. | was wext called in, and presented 
by Lord Amherst.  Buonaparte having 
continued in discourse about half an hour. 
Captain Maxwell and the Gentlemen of the 
Embassy were afterwards introduced and 
presented. Te put questions to each, hav- 
Ing some relation to their respective situa- 
tion; and we all united in remarking that 
his manners were simple and affable, 
without wanting diguity. [ was most 
struck with the unsubdued ease of his beha- 
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viour and appearance; he could not have 
been freer from embarrassment and depres- 
sion in the zenith of his power at the Tui- 
leries. 


Buonaparte rather declaimed than con- 
versed, and during the half hour Lord Am- 
herst and | were with him, seemed only 
anxious to impress his sentiments upon the 
recollection of his auditors, possibly for the 
purpose of having them repeated, His style 
is highly epigrammatic, and he delivers his 
opinion with the oracular confidence of a 
man accustomed to produce conviction: his 
mode of discussing great political questions 
would in another appear charlatauerce, but 
in him is only the developement of the em- 
pirical system which he universally adopt- 
ed. Notwithsanding the :ttention which 
he might be supposed to have given to the 
nature of our Government, he has certainly 
a very imperfect knowledge of the subject ; 
all his observations on the policy of Eng- 
Jand, as relating to the past, or looking to 
the future, were adapted to a despotism ; 
and he is either unable or unwilling to 
take into consideration the ditfereuce pro- 
duced by the will of the monarch being 
subordinate, not only to the interests, but 
to the opinion of his people. 


He used metaphors and illustrations with 
great freedom, borrowing the latter chiefly 
from medicine; his elocution was rapid, 
but clear and forcible, aud both his man- 
ner and language surpassed my expecta- 
tions. ‘The character of bis countenance is 
rather intellectual than commanding, and 
the chief peculiarity is in tie mouth, the 
upper lip apparently changing in expres- 
sion with the variety and succession of his 
ideas. [In person Buonaparte is so far from 
being extremely corpulent, as has been re- 
presented, that I believe he was never more 
capable of undergoing the fatigues of a 
campaign than at present. I should de- 
scribe hii as short aud muscular, not more 
inclined to corpulency than men often are 
at his age. 

Buonaparte’s complaints respecting his 
situation at St. Helena would not, | think 
have excited much attention if they had 
not become a subject of discussion in the 
House of Lords; for as he denied our right 
to consider him a prisoner of war, in oppo- 
sition to the most obvious principles of rea- 
son and law, it was not to be expected 
that any treatment he might receive con- 
sequent to his being so considered, would 
be acceptable. On the other hand, admit- 


ting him to be a prisoner, it is difficult to 
imagine upon what grounds he can com- 
plain of the limited restraint under which 
he is placed at St. Helena. 
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His complaints respecting a scanty supply 
of provisions and wines (for I consider Mon- 
tholon asthe organ of Buonaparte) are too 
absurd to deserve consideration, and it is 
impossible not to regret, that anger, real 
or pretended, should have induced so great 
aman to countenance such petty misrepre- 
sentatious. [ must confess that the positive 
statements which had been made respecting 
the baduess of the accommodations at Long- 
wood had produced a partial belief in my 
mind ; even this however, was removed by 
actual observation. Longwood House, con- 
sidered as a resideuce fora Sovereign, is cer- 
tainly small, and perhaps inadequate; but 
viewed asthe habitation of a person of rank, 
disposed to live without show, is both conve- 
nient and respectable. Better situations 
may be found in the island, and Plantation 
House is in every respect a superior resi- 
dence; but that is intended for the recep- 
tion of numerous guests, and for the degree 
of exterior splendour belonging to the office 
of Governor. 

The two remaining circumstances of Buo- 
naparte’s situation deserving attention, are 
the restraints which may affect his personal 
liberty, and those which relate to his inter- 
course with others. With respect to the 
first, Buonaparte assumes as a principle 
that his escape while watched by the forts 
aud men of war, is impossible; and that, 
therefore, his liberty within the precincts 
of the island ought to be unfettered. The 
truth of the principle is obviously questions 
able, and the consequence is overthrown 
by the fact of his being a prisoner, whose 
detention ts of importance sufficient to jus- 
tify the most rigorous precautions; his own 
conclusion is nevertheless admitted to the 
extent of allowing him to go to any part 
of the islaud, provided he be accompanied 
by a British officer ; for all justifiable pur- 
poses this permission is sufficient; nor is it 
intended to be nullified in practice by un- 
due interference on the part of the officer 
in attendance. For purposes of health or 
amusement he has a range of four miles, un- 
accompanied, and without being overlook- 
ed; another of eight miles, where he is par- 
tially in view of the sentries; and a still 
wider circuit of twelve miles, throughout 
which he is under their observation. In 
both these latter spaces he is also free from 
the attendance of an officer. At‘ night in- 
deed, the seutries close round the house. I 
can scarcely imagine that greater personal 
liberty, consistent with any pretension to 
security, could be granted to an individual, 
supposed under any restraint at all. 

His intercourse with others is certainly 
under immediate surveillance, no person 
being allowed to enter the inclosure at 


Longwood without a pass from the Gover- 
nor; but these passes are readily granted, 
and neither the curiosity of individuals, nor 
the personal gratification which Buona- 
parte may be expected to derive from their 
visits, are checked by pretended difficulties 
or arbitrary regulations. His correspond- 
ence is also under restraint, aud he is not 
allowed to send or receive letters but 
through the medium of the Governor. 
This regulation is no doubt disagreeable, 
and may be distressing; butitis a necessary 
consequence of being what he now is, and 
what be has been. 

‘T'wo motives may, I think, be assigned 
for Buouaparte’s unreasonable complaints ; 
the first, and principal is to keep alive pub- 
lic interests in Europe, but chiefly in Eng- 
laud, where he flatters himself that he has 
a party; and the second, I think, may be 
traced to the personal character and habits 
of Buonaparte, who finds an occupation in 
the petty intrigues by which these com- 
plaints are brought forward, and an un- 
worthy gratification in the tracasseries and 
annoyance which they produce on the 
spot. 

If this conjecture be founded, time alone, 
and a conviction of their inutility, will in- 
duce Buonaparte to desist from his com- 
plaints, and to consider his situation in its 
true light—as a confinement with fewer 
restrictions upon his personal liberty than 
justifiable caution, uninfiuenced by libera- 
lity, would have established. 


MASSACRE AT NEW ZEALAND. 

The dreadful massacre of the crew of the 
unfortunate Boyd, (Capt. J. Thompson) a 
ship of 500 tons, chartered by Government 
in 1809 ,to take out convicts to Botany Bay, 
is probably, in the recollection of our read- 
ers. Some further particulars of this tra- 
gical event have lately appeared in Mr. 
Nicholas’s “ Narrative of a Voyage to New 
Zealand”. ‘They are given by George, a 
chief of the savage tribe of Wangeroa, the 
principal actor in this bloody scene; and 
record the melancholy fate, of not less than 
seventy persons being cut off in the prime 
of life, and lost to their country, their 
friends, and their dearest connexions, by 
the intemperate violence of an individual. 
This affecting narrative reads an awful 
lesson to the captains of ships; may it in- 
duce them to regulate their sometimes 
tyrannical dispositions, and teach them to 
respect the antutored savage. 
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George (says Mr. Nicholas) stated, that 
himself and another of his countrymen be- 
ing together at Port Jackson, they both 
agreed with Capt.. Thompson to work 
their passage to their own country. It 
happened, he said, however, that he was 
taken so ill himself during the voyage, as 
to be utterly incapable of doing his duty: 
which the Captain not believing to be the 
case, and imputing bis inability to work 
rather to laziness than indisposition, he 
was threatened, insulted, and abused by 
him. George attempted to remonstrate 
against the severe treatment ; but the Cap- 
tain being a man of a choleric temper, this 
only exasperated him the more and it was 
in vain that the other told him he was a 
Chief in his own country, and ought to be 
treated with some respect; urging at the 
same time his illness, and assuring him that 
this was the only cause that prevented him 
from working. ‘The enraged Captain 
would pay no regard to what he said, but 
calling him a cookee cookee, (a common 
man,) had him tied up to the gangway, 
and flogged him most severely. This de- 
grading treatment of the Captain towards 
him taking away all restraint from the 
ship's company, he was subject during the 
rest of the voyage to their taunts and scur 
rilities, and they persecuted him, he said, 
in every possible way that they could de- 
vise. Such treatment, it will readily be 
supposed, must have sunk deeply into a 
mind like George's and the revenge he me- 
ditated was no less terrible than certain. 
But whether he resolved on it during the 
voyage, or had afterwards formed the dia- 
bolical design, | was not able to discover; 
though | imagine he had conceived it be- 
fore he got ashore, as he told the Captain, 
very emphatically, while he was derided 
by him for calling himself a Chief, that 
he would find him to be such on arriving 
at his country. This, however, might 
have been said without any other idea 
than to assure him of the fact, and was a 
natural reply enough to his taunting incre- 
dulity. But astronger circumstance than 
this leads me to suppose that George had 
determined on this horrid purpose while he 
was yet onboard, On their arrival at New 
Zealand, the Captain, induced most pro- 
bably by his suggestions, ran the ship into 
Wangeroa; a harbour which, I believe, 
had never before been entered by any Eu- 
ropean vessel, and which lying in the very 
territory of the Chief whom he had so ill 
treated, was recommended, I doubt not, 
to make his destruction inevitable. He 
would not acknowledge to us that he him- 
self suggested this harbour to the Captain 
as the most convenient place for him to take 
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in his cargo, though, from his evasive an- 
swers, Lam fully persuaded he decoyed him 
into it. The ship being now anchored in 
his own harbour, the Captain, he informed 
us, sent him on shore, having first stripped 
him of every thing English he had about 
him, to the very clothes he had on, which 
were also taken from him; so that he was 
received by his countrymen almost in a 
state of nudity. To these he instantly 
related all his hardships, and the inhuman 
treatment he had received on board; while, 
enraged at the detail, they unanimously 
insisted on revenge, and nothing short of 
the destruction of the Captain and the crew, 
and taking possession of the vessel, could 
satisfy their fury. This he promised to do, 
and the work of slaughter was now about 
to commence, while the devoted victims 
remained unconscious of the infernal pro- 
ject. The imprudence and temerity of 
Captain Thompson assisted that vengeance 
which his misconduct had roused, and were 
now displayed in too evident a manner. 
Never once reflecting on the character of 
the savage, whose favourite passion is re- 
venge, and not considering that his own 
tyranny had provoked the most signal re- 
taliation that could be taken, he had the 
rashness to leave the ship unprotected, and 
taking a boat’s crew with him, proceeded 
to the shore, where a horde of outrageous 
cannibals stood prepared for bis destruction. 
The duration of this dreadful tragedy was 
short. He had scarcely landed, when he 
was knocked down, and murdered by Tip- 
pouie, (George’s brother,) aud his sailors un- 
happily sharing the same fate, were all 
stripped by the barbarians, who immedi- 
ately appeared dressed in the clothes of 
their victims, and went to the ship to com- 
plete the carnage. Arriving at the ship, 
with their revenge unsatiated, and still rag- 
ing for blood, a general massacre of the 
remaining part of the crew, together with 
the whole of the passengers on board, im- 
mediately ensued, and with the exception 
of four individuals, neither man, woman, 
nor child, of all that had left Port Jackson, 
escaped the cruel vengeance of their mer- 
ciless enemies. It was in vain they sought 
to conceal themselves ; they were soon dis- 
covered with afatalcertainty ; and dragged 
out to suffer the most excruciating tor- 
ments. Some of the sailors running up the 
rigging, with the hope that when the fury 
of the Savages should have subdued, their 
own lives might be spared, met with the 
same fate as the rest of their unfortunate 
companions.—Coming down at the request 
of Tippohee, (Chief of another tribe more 
to the South), who had, on that dreadful 
morning, come into the harbour, from the 
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Bay of Islands, they put themselves under 
his protection, and though the old Chief 
did all in his power to prevent their being 
massacred, his efforts were unavailing, and 
they fell before his eyes, the last victims 
in this last scene of blood aud horror. But 
here | am wrong, this was not the last 
scene, for there was one more at which 
humanity will shudder, as well as the per- 
son who records it. These savages, not 
satisfied with the vengeance they had 
already taken, and true to their character 
as cannibals, feasted themselves on the dead 
bodies of their victims, devouring the 
mangled flesh till their inhuman appetites 
were completely glutted. The four who 
had escaped the cruel destiny of all the 
rest, consisted of a woman, two children, 
and the cabin-boy ; these, except the last, 
had fortunately eluded the search of the 
barbarians till their thirst of blood was 
satiated, and then being discovered, were 
spared, and treated with some kindness. 
The cabin-boy having, during the voyage, 
ingratiated himself into favour with 
George, by several acts of friendship, had 
now the good fortune to receive that re- 
ward, which of all others, was the most 
vajuable to him, his life. The Chief im- 
pressed with a grateful recollection of his 
kind Offices, received him in an affec- 
tionate manner ; while he ran to him for 
protection, and crying out in a piteous 
strain, “George, you won't kill me?” he 
was «nswered by the other, who shewed, 
that with all his cruelty, be was capable of 
gratitude —“ No, my boy, | wou't kill you; 
you area good boy ;" and taken by him 
under his own immediate care. 


The Gatherer. 
No. 
“J am but a gatherer and dealer in other 
Men’s stuff.”’ 


Bibliotheca Antiqua. 


The original book upon which all our 
Kings, from Henry I. to Edward VI, took 
the coronation oath, is now in the library 
of a gentleman in Norfolk. It is a manu- 
script of the Four Evangelists, written on 
vellum ; the form and beauty of the letters 
nearly approaching to Roman capita!s. It 
appears to have been written and fitted up 
for the coronation of Henry I, The origi- 
nal binding, which isstill in a perfect state, 
consists of two oaken boards, nearly an 
inch thick, fastened together with stout 
leather thongs, and the corners defended 
by large bosses of brass, On the right 


hand side (as the book is opened) of the 
outer cover is a double-gilt brass crucifix, 
which was kissed by the Kings upon their 
inauguration; and the whole is fastened 
together by a strong clasp of brass fixed to 
a broad piece of leather, nailed on with 
two Jarge brass pins. 
Antient Scottish Manners. 

On the fourth week after the lady’s deli- 
very, she was set ou her bed, on a low foot- 
stool, the bed covered with some neat piece 
of sewed work, or white satin, with three 
pillows at her back, covered with the 
same: she in full dress, and a fan in her 
hand. Having informed her acquaintances 
what day she is to see company, they all 
come and pay their respects to her, stand- 
ing or walking a little throdgh the room, 
for there are no chairs ; they drink a glass 
of wine, and eat a piece of cake, and then 
give place to others: towards the end of 
the week all the friends were asked to what 
was called the Cummerfealls ; this was a 
supper where every gentleman brought a 
pint of wine to be drank by him and his 
wife: the supper was, a ham at the head, 
and a pyramid of fowls at the bottom, hens 
and ducks below, partridges at top; there 
was an eating posset in the middle of the 
table, with dried fruits and sweetmeats at 
the sides. When they bad finished their 
supper, the meat was removed, and in an 
instant every one flies to the sweetmeats to 
pocket them; on which a scramble ensued, 
chairs overturned, and every thing on the 
table—wrestling and pulling at one another 
with the utmost noise and violence. When 
all was quiet, they went to the stoups, (for 
there were no bottles for wine,) of which 
the women had a good share: for though it 
was a disgrace to be seen drunk, yet it was 
none to be a little intoxicated in good 
company. A few days after this, the same 
company were asked to the christening, 
which was always in the church, all in high 
dress, a number of them young ladies, who 
were called maiden cimmers; one of them 
presented the child to the father. After 
the ceremony, they dined and supped to- 
gether, and the night often concluded by 
a ball. 


Etymological Anecdote. 


A dispute once arose in the way of rail- 
lery, between the Earl of Temple and the 
first Lord Lyttleton, on the comparative 
antiquity of their families. Lord Lyttle- 
ton contended that the name of Grenville 
was originally Greenfield; Lord Temple 
insisted that it was derived from Grande 
Ville. “ Well then,” said Lord Lyttleton, 
“if you will have it so, my family may 
boast of the higher antiquity ; for Lit- 
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ile towns were certainly antecedent to 
Great cities; but if you will be content 
with the more humble derivation, | will 
give up the point,for green fields were cer- 
tainly more ancient than either.” 


Queen of Scots’ Ring. 

The original diamond ring of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, upon which are engraved 
the Arms of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, quartered, and which was produced 
in evidence at the trial of the uafortunate 
Mary, as a proof of her pretensious to the 
Crown of England, was in the possession 
of the late Mr. Blachford, one of the Lords 
of the Admiralty, at the time of bis death. 
The history of this fatal ring is curious, 
It descended from Mary to her grandson 
Charles I, who gave it, on the scaffold, to 
Archbishop Juxon, for bis son Charles Ll, 
who, in his troubies, pawued it in Holland 
for £300, where it was bought by Governor 
Yale, and sold at his sale for £320, sup. 
posed for the Pretender. Afterwards it 
came into possession of the Earl of Illa, 
Duke of Argyle, and probably from him to 
the family of Mr. Blachford, At the late 
sale of his effects, it was said to have been 
purchased for the Prince Regent. 


Lancastrian Rose. 


Lines written by the Duke of Clarence, 
in the 15th century, and sent with a white 
rose to Lady Eliza Beauchamp, daughter 
of the Duke of Somerset, a staunch ache- 
rent to the House of Lancaster :— 

If this fair rose offend thy sight 

Placed on thy bosom bare, 

*Twill blush to find itself less white, 

And tura Lancastrian there. 


Admiral Roddam. 


The good admiral attributed bis capture 
to the ship missing stays at one time, under 
the management of Lieutenant James 
Wallace, while be was taking some re- 
freshment. This was some hours before 
the Greenwich was taken; but the mis. 
sing stays got the ship entangled with 
those of the enemy, in some way or other, 
so that the misfortune was never re- 
covered. The admiral used to relate 
with much good humour, that when he 
gave the printer at Kingston directions 
to publish the minutes of the court martial, 
he ordered a copy to be first given to cach 
member of the court martial, to his bro- 
ther officers, andto some other friends to 
sell the remainder. It was some time 
afterwards that he again saw his publish- 
er, when, in order to settle accounts, the 
book was referred to, and the man stated, 
that, according to order, so many copies 


had been disposed of. “Why that is 


the nnmber I ordered you to give 
away in my name, how many have 
you sold?”—* Not one,” was the reply, 
‘though I advertised in all the papers.” 
— That is strange!’ said Captain Rod- 
dam, ‘‘for Admiral Byng’s trial went 
through two or three editions in a week.” 
“ That is adifferent case, said the printer ; 
“if you had been condemned to be shot, 
your trial would have sold as well; but 
the public take uo interest in an honour- 
able acquittal.” 
Female Influence. 

When Hayda was in England, one of 
our Princes commissioned Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds to take his portrait. Haydo went to 
the painter's house, and sat to him, but 
soon grew tired. Sir Joshua, careful of his 
reputation, would not paint a man of ac- 
knowledged genius with a stupid counte- 
nance; and deferred the sitting till another 
day. The same weariness and want of ex- 
pression occurring at the next attempt, 
Reynolds went to his Royal Highness and 
informed him of the circumstance, who 
contrived a stratagem. He sent to the 
painter's house a pretty German girl, in 
the service of the Queen. Haydn took his 
seat for the third time, and as soon as the 
conversation began to flag, a curtain rose, 
and the fair German addressed him in bis 
native language, with a most elegant com- 
pliment. Haydn, delighted, overwhelmed 
the enchantress with questions ; his coun- 
tenance recovered its animation, and Sir 
Joshua rapidly seized its traits. 


Poets and Painters. 


It is dangerous to disoblige either a great 
Poet, or Painter. Virgil in his second book 
of the Georgics, had bestowed very high 
eulogiums on the fertile territory of Nole 
Campania; but the inhabitants of this city 
nol choosing to allow their waters to run 
through his lands, he erased Nole, and put 
Ora in its place. Dante also placed his 
master Brunetto, who had offended him, in 
his “ Inferno”"—such is the vengeance of 
Poets! Michel Angelo constituted the 
Pope's master of the ceremonies, Biggio, an 
imperative personage in Hell, in bis picture 
of “ the last judgment !”—Such is the ven- 
geance of Painters. 

Antient Ceremony. 
The following curious ceremony was for- 
merly observed on taking possession of the 
Duchy of Austria:—In a pleasant valley, 
near the town of Saint Voit, are to be seen 
the ruins of an ancient town, the name of 
which is unknown; in the neighbourhood 
of these remains stands a piece of marble, 
ou which, at the inauguration of the Duke, 
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a peasant of a particular family possesses 
an hereditary right to take his station, 
having on his right hand a black meagre 
bullock, on his left a lean mare, and being 
at the same time surrounded by a crowd of 
peasants and other people. When thus 
prepared, the Prince, environed by his offi- 
cers, advances with the standards and in- 
signia of the Principality. Count Goritz, 
who is Marshal of the Court, heads the pro- 
cession with twelve small standards, and is 
foliowed by all the magistrates in their 
robes of office, while the Prince himself 
appears in the habit of a simple shepherd. 

His Highness is no sooner perceived by 
the peasant on the marble stone, than he 
exclaims in the Sclavonian tongue, “ Who 
is he that comes attended by such a proud 
magnificent train?” He is answered, “ It 
is the prince of the country.” The peasant 
again inquires, “ Is he an equitable judge, 
zealous for the good of his country? Is he 
of a liberal disposition? Does he deserve 
to be honoured? Is he an observer and de- 
fender of the Catholic religion?” Being 
answered in the affirmative, “ I desired to 
know,” he again exclaims, ‘ by what right 
he comes to take my place ?” Count Goritz 
answers, “ The favour is purchased of thee 
for sixty deniers; these beasts are thine; 
thou shalt have the clothes the prince now 
wears, and thy family shall be exempted 
from taxes.” The prince then approaches 
the peasant, from whom he receives a box 
on the ear, and an exhortation to be an 
equitable judge. On ending his harangue 
he resigns his place to his prince, and re- 
tires, driving off the bullock and the mare. 
The prince having mounted the stone, 
brandishes his sword, swears to judge his 
people impartially, descends from the mar- 
ble, goes to hear mass, quits his pastoral 
garb for apparel more suitable to his rank, 
and returns to the stone from whence he 
bears some causes or grievances, and re- 
ceives homage for the vacant fiets. 


Cognoscenti puzzled. 

When the great Michel Angelo had fi- 
nished his fine statue of the Drunken Bac- 
chus, whichis now in the Louvre, he buried 
it in the earth; but previously, he broke 
off the right arm in the middle. He then 
contrived to have it dug up, as if by 
chance; and it was shewn to the Cognos- 
centi, who one and all pronounced it to be 
truly antique, and far superior to any thing 
he could have done. Michel Angelo then 
produced the arm, which being applied to 
the corresponding part, conveyed at once 
an amswer to their science and injustice. 

Floating Shops. 

Many of the families residing in the new 

settlements in America, to the south of the 
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Cenosee country, on the banks of the great 
river Obin, are supplied with shop goods 
from vessels which navigate it, and, are 
fitted up with counters, shelves, and draw- 
ers, in the same manner as are shops on 
land, and as well stored as many of them 
with all kinds of goods that are in demand. 
On approaching a piantation, while they 
sail along the river, a horn, or conch shell 
is blown, to give notice of their arrival; 
when the planters, with their wives and 
daughters, repair to these floating shops, 
and select such things as they require ; 
and make payment in the produce of their 
plantations, such as flour, cotton, tobacco, 
dried venison, the skins of wild animals, 
&e. The shopkeeper having disposed of 
his goods in this way, returns home with 
the produce he has collected, and again re- 
news his stock, and proceeds on another 
voyage. 


Sir Hugh Palliser. 


In 1762 Sir Hugh Palliser bad been 
despatched, with three ships of the line 
and a frigate, to retake the town of St. 
John, in the island of Newfound!and ; 
but on his arrival, he found that Lord 
Colville and Colonel Amherst had anti- 
cipated his intended service. After the 
peace, Sir Hugh was again sent to New- 
foundland, as governor, and with orders 
to protect the British fishery on that 
coast against the encroachment, of the 
French, Sir Hugh had the Guernsey, 
a 50 gun-ship, bearing his broad pen 
dant, and several frigates, under him, 
On the coast, he met with a French 
commodore, who with a similar force, 
was pretending to regulate the fisheries 
of that nation, but in fact was increasing 
them. He pretended also to be authorised 
to settle such disputes as might occur 
with the English. Sir Hugh Palliser, 
however warned the French commodore 
to quit the coast; informing him that the 
sovereignty of the island belonged to 
Great Britain, and that he would not suffer 
any foreign authority to interfere with his 
government. Ip consequence of this and 
other spirited exertions, the French ambas- 
sador in London presented several memo- 
rials against Sir Hugh; and amongst other 
contemptible artifices, insisted that Cape 
Ray was Point Rich, thus introducing a 
new claim to the fishery all along the wes- 
tera coast of Newfoundland. In support 
of this, the Freach government, with the 
low finesse of a’common swindler, alleged 
that the English chart mis-named those 
places, and that their names had been 
transposed for the purpose of narrowing 
the limits of the French fishery. Their 
ambassador produced a French chart 
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which had been sent to him, in which 
those places were named agreeably to the 
claim which they contended for. Sir Hugh 
Palliser, however, soon repelled this at- 
tempt, by shewing that all the English 
charts had been extant before the time of 
making Point Rich a boundary, He hap- 
pened to havea French chart in his posses- 
sion, which was an impression from the 
same plate as that which the French am- 
bassador had produced. Point Rich and 
Cape Ray were then placed the same as in 
the English charts; and Sir Hugh Palliser 
completely fixed the fraud of altering the 
plate, and transposing those names, with 
the French government, for the purpose of 
supporting its encroachments. If is said, 
that the French ambassador himself ap- 
peared to be ashamed of this transaction. 


HINTS, PLANS, and PROCEEDINGS 
OF 


Benevolence. 


_ Homo sum : 
Humanum nihil a me alienum puto. 


Universavt Dispensary ror CHILDREN. 


In the midst of great national difficulties, 
it has been our pleasing task to record 
almest innumerable instances of British 
benevolence and humanity, of the most 
gratifying kind. We have now to add to 
the list, a Mepicat Institution, which 
by exclusively directing its efforts to the 
preservation of health, and the prevention 
and cure of diseases among the children 
of the poor, has already been found to 
diminish in every district of the capital, 
and in the adjacent villages, the number 
of premature deaths, which aunually oc- 
cur, 

It is a fact too well known, and too 
melancholy, to be slightly passed over, that 
a very large proportion of those who are 
born in London perish before they attain 
their fifth year, from a want of that prompt 
and particular medical aid, which sueh an 
Institution is calculated to afford. 

A peculiar feature of this establishment 
is to give advice to children without recom- 
mendation, in cases where immediate relief 


_is required, aud thus the supporters of this 


Universal Dispensary have had the heart- 
felt gratification of rescuing from disease 
many a pitiable object, who from the inat- 
tentiou or ignorance of its parents, might 
have fallen an early victim to a lingering 
and premature death. 


A cursory view of the Bills of Mortality 
will induce every one to conclude that dis- 
orders in children must not only be severe 
and fatal in their nature, but frequently 
hidden and obscure, requiring an exclusive 
aud more particular attention by the Fa- 
culty than has hitherto been given: nor 
ean there be a doubt but that an institution 
for their special investigation must, by a 
concentration of cases to one point, daily 
open a new aud additional field for the 
culture of medical science in their peculiar 
treatment. 

The advantages that have followed the 
exertions of the institution since the short 
period of its opening, are those that have 
beea predicted by its promoters. It has 
already afforded, upon an extensive scale, 
prompt and efficacious relief to the infant 
poor, in cases of difficulty and danger, as 
the following statement proves: and has 
laid a foundation for the treatment of dis- 
eases amoung that class of helpless and 
hitherto unprotected beings, which cannot 
fail eventually to produce the most benefi- 
cial results. 

In the short space of fifteen months, from 
the opeuing on the 24th of June, 1816, to 
30th Sept. 1817, no less than 2346 children 
have been brought to the Dispensary for 
medical and surgical aid, a fact corrobora- 
tive of its want and utility. 


The account from the register of pa- 
tients kept by the Apothecary is as under : 

Number of patients admitted into this 
charity from June 24th, 1816, to Sept. 
80th, 1817 inall 2346 
Whereof have been cured and 

1788 
Have been inoculated for the 

COW: POR 68 
Are at this time upon the books 

and under cure 485 


Total 2346 


Within the period of these admissions, 
an unusual and highly dangerous complaint 
of an inflammatory nature, has prevailed 
among children, the mortality of which, 
has been materially diminished, by the 
prompt assistance rendered at this Dispen- 
sary, in consequence of its being open in 
ALL CASES, On a first application, without 
waiting for a formal recommendation. Uni- 
versal in its principle, its utility has not 
been confined by any Jocal bounds. From 
all parts of the metropolis and its vicinity, 
children have been brought to partake of 
the benefits of this peculiar and distinctive 
establishment. | 
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From the success that has already at- 
tended the laudable efforts of the promoters 
of this useful institution, Jet us hope that 
it will meet with a liberal and fostering 
care from the public at large; and we think 
we may be fairly permitted to indulge this 
expectation, not only from the actual and 
prospective advantages of an institution 
which is designed one day even to extend 
its utility, through the medium of stations, 
to every quarter of the metropolis, to its 
extensive suburbs, and the country; but, 
also, from the great bevefits of more an- 
tient medical institutions, with regard to 
the poor, being now well understood, and 
fully confirmed by experience. 

Neither is it less to the interest and ad- 


vantage, than it is to the credit of every | 


parent—of all individuals, particularly 
those in whose manufactories, strony and 
active young men, capable of enduring 
fatigue and labour, are required, to en- 
courage an institution which, at a trifling 
expense, may afford ease and relief to the 
afflicted infant offspring of their servants, 
labourers, and dependants. It is surely 
important for such persons to favour a plan 
for stopping the ravages of those diseases 
which would substitute a puny and debili- 
tated race, for a hardy and vigorous set of 
men, unfit to sustain those laborious em- 
ployments that constitute the sole means 
of their own subsistence and of their chil- 
dren, and their parents; all of whom, 
if the father possess a delicate and 
feeble constitution, must eventually be- 
come, with himself, a burthen to his 
employer, to his friends, and the parish, 
and this in consequence of some disease or 
infirmity established in his infancy, to 
which at length he falls a premature and 
lingering victim, thus unavoidably fixing 
the expense aud maintenance of his family 
upon the middle and upper orders of so- 
ciety. 


We give the following rules and regula- 
tions of this society, as interesting to those 
who may feel disposed to promote its be- 
nevolent objects. 


I, This Institution consists of a Patron or 
Patrons, Patroness or Patronesses, Presi- 
dent, Vice Presidents, Treasurer, Life aad 
Annual Directors, Life and Annual Go- 
vernors, together with such officers as may 
be deemed necessary. 

Any branch of the Royal Family be- 
coming a member of this Institution, 
shall be deemed a Patron or Patroness. 

II. A subscription of One Guinea an- 
nually constitutes a Governor, with the 
right of having two patients on the books 
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at a time: a subscription of Two Guineas 
annually constitutes a Governor with the 
right of having four patients on the books 
at a time, and a double vote at all Elec- 
tions. 

IIIf. A benefaction of Ten Guineas, or a 
contribution of this sum within the year, 
constitutes a Governor for Life, with the 
privilege of having four patients on the 
books ata time. A benefaction of Twenty 
Guineas, or a contribution of this sum 
within the year, constitutes a Director for 
Life, with the privilege of having an un- 
limited number of patients on the books at 
one time.— Directors have a double vote at 
all Elections. 

1V. Any person leaving the institution a 
legacy of I'irry Pounps, all his or her 
executors shall be made Governors for 
Life: any person leaving the charity a 
legacy of One Hundred Pounds or more, all 
his or her executors shall be made Direc- 
tors for Life. 

The house of the dispensary is situated 
at No. 5, St. Andrew's Hill, Doctor’s Com- 
mons. 


HIBERNIAN SOCIETY, 
FOR 
Establishing Schools, § Circulating the Holy 
Scriptures 


IN IRELAND. 


The following extracts contain intelli- 
gence received from Ireland since the Ge- 
neral Meeting in May last, and the publi- 
cation of the last Annual Report. They 
will doubtless be read with great interest 
by benevolent individuals, and be very 
gratifying to the members of the Auxiliary 
Institutions connected with the Hibernian 
Society. 

In May last the number of schools was 
347—of children educated therein 27,776, 


From Mr. B—, the Society's principal 
Agent in Ireland. 24 


Mr. B states several instances of 
the most violent hostility to the Society’s 
Schools, on the part of some of the Catho- 
lic priests; the effects of which were se- 
verely felt, by the withdrawing of some of 
the children. But he goes on to mention, 
that most of them have gradually returned 
to the schools ; and adds, The renewal of 
hostilities on the part of the Popish Clergy, 
may, no doubt, be attributed to the late 
Bull of the Pope against the Bible Society, 
as it has given the pretext to indulge their 
irreconcileable enmity to the scriptures. 
However, we have the testimony of facts 
to prove, that were the whole Hierarchy 
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to unite, their efforts could not totally 
arrest the progress of civilization, and 
emancipation from popish delusions, which 
have been so considerably advanced by 
the labours of the society. These have 


opened a new, and hitherto unthought of 
process for the pacification of this part of 


the United Kingdom, which, on trial, bas 
proved, that if allowed to proceed, it is 
calculated to do more for the attainment 
of the object, than any plan hitherto de- 
vised. 


The Priest at D has done all he 
could to injure the school there, but hi- 
therto without effect. He is too politic to 
appear openly its opposer, though I con- 
ceive that the avidity with which the 
schovls are now attended, in his parish, 
must give him no little pain. The anxiety 
of the people in the neighbourhood of this 
school to learn to read the scriptures, is 
such, that besides the day school, the 
master keeps a Sunday school for adults, 
which is well attended. The Priest at 
K has commenced a renewed at- 
tack, but in vain. The society's school is 
not injured; and a Sunday school grafted 
on it, has suffered no diminution. On the 
contrary, the attendance of the adults has 
been more numerous ; and since the de- 
nunciation of the priest, 20 adult catholics 
have intimated their full purpose to at- 
tend. 

The extreme distress of the times pro- 
duced a visit to me, for the first time, of 
B—- H——’s aged mother. Though 
barbarians to each other, as we could not 
intelligibly exchange a word, I felt much 
gratified to see this poor woman. D— 

being here, I made him ask her 
what message she had to send to the so- 
ciety. She raised her hands and eyes, and 
affection seemed evidently to dictate her 
answer, which, when translated, ! under- 
stood was,—‘ no message, but my blessing 
—may they be blessed! Dark would we 
all have been but for them. ‘They sent us 
the light of God’s word. O that they may 
be blessed indeed.’—I have no doubt buat 
many through the different districts, 
aged like her, and formerly enveloped in 
darkness, if interrogated, would breathe a 
similar prayer of gratitude. Among the 
multitude of the poor who have flocked to 
S -—— to preserve life, in the present time 
of famine and pestilence, I found many of 
our naked pupils, and am happy to say, 
that such of them as could read, could re- 
peat the scriptures fluently, and could 
easily be distinguished from their unculti- 
vated companions. 


The accounts I have from different dis- 
tricts respecting the proficiency of the 
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pupils in committing the scriptures to 
memory, is most pleasing. Many have 
committed 20 or 30 chapters within this 
quarter; and one boy has learned, since 
the last inspection in May, no less than 
100 chapters, and can nearly repeat the 
whole New Testament. ; 

\ catholic in this neighbourhood lately 
paid me avisit; who gotan Irish Testament 
from the society some time ago. He has 
made great proficiency in reading it, and 
takes such delight in it, that he carries it in 
his pocket, in order to read it to every per- 
son with whom he has any intercourse. He 
reads to the congregation before and after 
mass, every Sabbath day: and, to his great 
surprise, Priest M—— does not forbid 
him, ‘The neighbours also frequently in- 
vite him to their houses to read the Testa- 
ment to them. 

I have visited many Roman Catholics in 
this neighbourhood, and am glad to ac- 
quaint you, that the prejudice heretofore 
entertained, is done away, by the recourse 
they and their children have to the Word of 
God. About eight years back, there were 
not six people who could repeat one verse 
in the Bible from their memory in all this 
neighbourhood; and numbers, I believe, 
never heard of, or knew there was a Bible 
in the world. Since our society’s Bibles 
and Testaments have been in circulation, 
their knowledge of divine things has been 
daily increasing. 

In my way to S——, I called at several 
houses to receive information about the 
persecution of the schools by Priest B~, 
and I understand that the people are not 
now in dread of him. I heard many say 
that they did not think much of his thun- 
ders and threatnings ; that the noble and 
well-meaning people cf England had given 
their children books and education gratis, 
and that they would receive them thank- 
fully. Ihave been born and bred in this 
country, and I never saw a more sure 
evidence of the goodness of God among 
many individuals, than what I perceive at 
present, by the instrumentality of the 
society's Bibles, Testaments, and schools. 


From D— G—, Esq. to Mr. B—. 


It rejoices me to hear of the success 
Providence has given to the efforts of the 
Hibernian Society; and I am confident 
that the good effects of their proceedings 
will shortly appear in the reformed man- 
ners of the rising generation. Already, in 
my neighbourhood, the effect has shewn 
itself; the roads are no longer crowded 
with naked children, shocking the ears of 
the well-disposed with oaths and curses. 
God be thanked, they are now learning the 
word of God, and will, in time, spread the 
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knowledge of the right way through this 
benighted country. 


From J— H—, a Schoolmaster at D—. 


time ago, apprehended much 
mischief would be done to the society's 
school under my care, in consequence of 
the parish priest opening a free schoo! in 
bis chapel, and charging his flock to send 
their children to it, or they would be 
finally ruined. He publicly lectured on 
this subject, for three succeeding sabbaths: 
notwithstanding whieh, only one of my 
pupils leftme. This child had been very 
sick for some time, and its parents were 
made to believe it wasa judgment on if, for 
being at the society's school. Since then, 
a child at the Priest's Free School was one 
day reading in a Testament, which he took 
with him to the school; the master strack 
the child a violent blow, took away the 
‘Testament, cursed him, and asked him 
if he were going to turn heretic! The 
child told this to his parents, and they 
withdrew him and his sister from the 
Priest’s School, and sent them both to 
mine, at which they can learn the word 
of God. One of the children is sensible, 
and commits the scriptures to memory 
with much eagerness. And I have since 
had nine or ten of the Priest’s flock come 
to my school; some of whom he took 
from me at a former time. Several of his 
people read the scriptures. I have given 
away all the Testaments which you gave 
me, and I doubt not but they will be made 
truly useful. I should also mention, that 
the Priest has remonstrated with the pa- 
rents of the children in the strongest man- 
ner, but all tono purpose. They told him 
they would not take their children from 
the society’s school, because they were 
improving in learning, and they had 
marked a visible change in their conduct 
from what it formerly was, 


From P— S—, an Inspector. 


The schools are doing very well. It is 
truly gratifying to hear how correctly 
most of the superior classes deliver their 
tasks; and still more, to hear the wise, 
and even enlightened responses many of 
them make. Some of the teachers seem 
to be impressed with the importance of 
learning and believing the word. Mr. 
M——, of K——, can correct his pupils 
without referring to a book, in any verse 
from the 2d to the 14th chapter of St. 
Matthew ; and many of them can do the 
same. 


Vot, VIL. No, 38. Lit, Pan, N.S, Nov, 1. 
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INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE 


FROM THE 
BRITISH SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA. 


CALCUTTA. 


Calcutta Gazettes and Bombay papers 
arrived on the 28th ult,; the former of the 
17th of April, the latter of the $rd of May. 
They state several engagements between 
small detachments of native troops, com- 
manded by British officers, and some con- 
siderable bodies of the irregular force, 
which has -hitherto broken in upon the 
Cuttack, or has been formed in that and 
the other revolting districts. A large portion 
of country is in a state of agitation, or of 
preparation for resistance, but hitherto 
nothing like a native army had been seen, 
nor had any British troops reached the 
districts, where hostilities have commenced. 
In one quarter, Captain Caulfield surprised 
and routed a numerous body of Pindarree 
horse; in another, on the frontier of Oude, 
Major Mason took by storm, the fort of a 
refractory Zemindar. In the Cuttack, the 
march of a small force under Lieutenant 
Prideaux was greatly obstructed by the 
Insurgents, who had thrown up stockades, 
eleven of which he was obliged to force. 
In an attempt to forage, during this march, 
Lieutenant Faris was shot at the head of 
about fifty men. The most considerable 
affair, that has occurred, was between the 
Poonah subsidiary force, under the com- 
mand of Major H. Smith, and a party of 
three or four thousand horse, whom that 
officer, with only a few companies of na- 
tive infantry, attacked, on the 17th of 
April, after a march of 150 miles. He 
killed and wounded 70 of them, and cap. 
tured several prisoners of cousequence, as 
well as a quantity of arms and baggage. 
Another advantage was obtained by Cap- 
tain Evan Davies, who also had only na- 
tive troops under hiscommand. With 600 
Silledar horse, he attacked a body of 2000 
insurgent cavalry, who were strongly posted 
and waited for a regular. charge. He killed 
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and wounded upwards of 200 of them, his 
own loss not amounting toa fourth of that 
number. 


Caleutta Government Gazette, April 10. 


Accounts from the banks of the Nerbud- 
da of the middle of last mouth state, that 
the intrepid Captain Caulfield had again 
distinguished himself in a successful at- 
tack on the Pindarrees. Having received 
accurate information of the encampment of 
the leader, Shikh Doleah, at the head of 
a large body of horse, he marched with 
alacrity to the spot, in command of 
two companies of the 10th, and a squadron 
of cavalry, and came upon them near Hen- 
dia, without being perceived, till he was 
in the midst of them. They immediately 
rushed into the Merbudda in the hopes of 
fording that river, but in the attempt a 
very considerable number were cut to 
pieces, or drowned, and the chief is sup- 
posed to be amoug those who fell on the 
occasion. 


The papers of the week advert to the re- 
cent successful operations of Major Mason 
en the frontier of Oude, in subduing a re- 
fractory Zemindar aud his followers of the 
Raj-koomar cast. He was a subject of the 
Nuwag-vizier. Major Mason stormed and 
took his fort, and those of the garrison who 
survived the conflict were taken prisoners, 
Several other fortified places had fallen be- 
fore the same gailant force. 


Modern Amazons. 


The Jypoor Ukhbars mention a circum- 
stance which may be considered an entire 
novelty in ihe modern history of Indian 
warfare, and as bringing to light a stamp 
of character, and a peculiarity of conduct 
hitherto wholly unknown to the painters of 
Asiatic manners. For unnumbered ages 
past, the fair dames of the Bast have been 
condemned to waste their lives in a species 
of gloemy and unsocial solitude, cut off 
from all intercourse with the world, and 
taught to measure all their joys by the ex- 
tent of their threshold. Hence the epithet 
of purda-nusheen or sitting behind tne cur- 
tain, commonly used as the appellative of 
virtuous woman, as contrasted with that of 
purdu dar, or curtain render, applied to 
one of dissolute character, Dire however, 
and hopeless as this universal thraldom ap- 
peared to be, the Lady ef the celebrated 
Johu Baptiste has been bold enough to 
emancipate herself from it, and set an ex- 
ample, by the imitation of which, those of 
her own sex may assume all the hardier 
virtues of their lordsand masters. We are 
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told that, this stately virago has lately put 
herself at the head of her husband’s army, 
laid siege to, and made herself master of 
the fort of Shoepoor, in spite of a vigorous 
defence, and the use of mines by the gar- 
rison. 


Caleutta Government Gazette, April 17. 


We are happy to learn that the insur- 
gents in Cuttack had abandoned their in- 
tention of proceeding to Jaggernaut, to 
secure the person of the Rajah; for al- 
though no apprehension could be enter- 
tained regarding the issue of their opera- 
tions, a rencontre might have been the oc- 
casion of much bloodshed. They had 
however been surprisingly active in ob- 
structing the passes, by a sort of stockade, 
in the wooded and hilly part of the district 
in which they bad assembled, and the de- 
tachments that had been seut out to check 
their progress, found great difficulty in their 
attempts to reach them, and were obliged 
to return for want of supplies—those that 
were sent afier them, together with the 
tents and baggage, having been cut off by 
the enemy. It was in an effort to forage 
with a small party for the detachment 
under Lientenant Prideaux in a village, 
not supposed to be in the occupation of the 
insurgents, that Lieutenant Faris met with 
his lamented fate. He and a Soubadar, at 
the head of about fifty men, are said to 
have been shot by some rebels, who were 
skulking behind a wall. The body of the 
unfortunate officer was instantly placed in 
his palankeen, but while the bearers were 
carrying it off, one of them was killed, and 
the remainder, unable to proceed, fled 
from the scene of action. The village, 
where this unhappy circumstance occurred, 
is Gongparah, and is about a kos from 
Koordah. As the party retreated from the 
jungle they fired two vollies upon the riot- 
ers, by which several were killed and 
wounded. 


Lieutenant Prideaux, having no grain, 
retired upon Piply, and arrived there in the 
night, after fighting the whole day, and 
having in his progress forced eleven stock- 
ades, ‘The Magistrate, anxious to inquire 
into the cause of the revolt, had taken an 
escort of 64 men, but hearing that Lieute- 
nant Prideaux had gone to Piply, Lieute- 
nant Travis, the officer in command, forced 
his way to Balcatte, killing and wounding 
several of the insurgents, who attempted to 
obstruct his march. On hearing of the re- 
treat of Lieutenant Prideaux, Colouel 
O'Halloran sent the Ist battalion of the 
18th regiment, with guns, under Capt. Le 
Fevre, who proceeded to Umrooah, where 
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he remained two days, but unable to pro- 
cure the uecessary supplies, he was obliged 
to return, and encamped on the west bank 
of the river Cotjurah. Our Jetters of the 
10th state, that with great exertion and ac- 
tivity grain safficient for fifteen days, and 
300 bullocks, bad been collected, and that 
Capt. Le Fevre advanced on Khoordah that 
day. Jugbundoo appears to retain the 
command of the rebels, and continues 
sending parties from Khoordah in different 
directions to plunder the houses of the Da- 
roghas and Tehsildars. They had burnt 
and destroyed the greater part of Piply, 
and then retired within the Pargonnah 

which is said to be in universal agitation 
and revolt. Their wanton and barbarous 
cruelties happily promise to be of short du- 
ration; from the moment that a general 
force enters Khoordah we trust that the 
bond of union, which at present holds them 
together, will fall to pieces, and the ring- 
leaders of the disturbance be secured. The 
only thing likely to delay the restoration of 
tranquillity is, the insurgents may fly tothe 
inaccessible parts of the pergunnah, and, 
amidst jungle and underwood, elude for a 
time the activity of the troops, The con- 
federates from Goomusr and the Mahratta 
frontier are still at Khoordah. 

We understand that five companies of 
the 1ith regiment have marched from Mid- 
napore, where the detachment of the Body 
Guard will remain to wait the orders of 
Colonel O'fialloran. Five companies of 
the 30th have also proceeded from Barrack- 
pore. 

Cuttack, March 30, 1817. 

On the 29th ultimo, intelligence was re- 
ceived here that a body of insurgents from 
Goomsur had entered the district of Khoor- 
dah, where they were joined by all the 
Pikes and Dulberahs in that quarter; they 
burned the town of Khoordah, drove away 
the Darogah and Tehsildar, helped them- 
selyes to the public treasure, said to be 
about 15,000 rupees; killed one Burkun- 
daus, carried off another, and destroyed se- 
veral villages in the neighbourhood, 

A letter from Jaggernaut states their 
number to be about 1200; they are daily 
increasing, aud their avowed object is to 
expel the public officers from the Rajah’s 
state. Their chief is a man of the name of 
Jughundoo, who was formerly the sirdar of 
the Pikes, and the other leaders are Beed- 
eadhur and Bhomunbur Roy; some re- 
ports state their number to be about 5000, 
and the whole district is in a state of alarm 
anddismay. Yesterday afternoon Colonel 
O'Halloran sent off two detachments, one 
to Khoordah, consisting of 115 men, under 
Lieut. Prideaux, and the other, about 140, 
to Jaggernaut, under Capt. Wallington, to 
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move wherever the insurgents may be, and 
to chastise them ; which, by forced marches, 
it is expected they will be able to ac- 
complish. 
BOMBAY. 
Bombay Courier, April 20, 1817. 

By private information received here, we 
learu that a large body of free-booting 
horse, whether Pindarrees or not, we are ig- 
norant, who were encamped on the banks 
of the Peira, about 11 miles N. W. of 
Soonee Ramaney, were surprised in their 
camp by a detachment of the Madras army 
under the command of Major Smith. The 
account states, that two companies of the 
Ist of the 3d, two of the Ist of the 2d, and 
the flank companies of the 14th Madras 
Native infantry marched from the banks of 
the Beema 35 miles S. E. of Servor, in pur- 
suit of a body of horse; they continued the 
chase with astonishing exertion and perse- 
verance for four days and five nights, and 
at day-break of the fi‘th day (17th of April) 
surprised their encampinent just as they 
were preparing for a march. The nature 
of the ground prevented the infantry imme- 
diately forming line, they poured a volley 
into the camp and then broke into divisions 
of two companies and marched through 
the camp. The freebooters got on their 
horses with uncommon rapidity, and form- 
ed beyond their camp, leaving behind them 
several of their saddles and a great quan- 
tity of baggage. As soon as the infantry 
had got through the camp, Major Smith 
concentrated his detachment, and a body 
of the best mounted and equipped of the 
horse exchanged a few shot with the in- 
fantry and then made off, leaving about 
sixty men and many more horses dead on 
the field. This body of horse, which is 
described as being upwards of 5000, had 
been driven from the neighbourhood of 
Maha Dew by Colonel Smith, and were 
on their march towards Cassarbary, and 
the report was, that they had been fallen in 
with ow the banks of the Godavery, by the 
brigade under Colonel Milnes, and had 
been still more severely handled. We re- 
gret to state, that in their march they had 
met with Lieut. Warre, of the Madras Ar- 
tillery, who was proceeding with a small 
party from Seroor towards Soonee Rama- 
ney, and had murdered him, with two or 
three of his sepoys. Lieut. Warre’s re- 
mains were buried at Soonee Ramaney on 
the 18th instant. 

Bombay Courier, May 8. 

Head Quarters, Camp near Dound, 93d April, 

The Commanding Officer has great satis- 
faction in announcing to the force, the suc- 
cessful operations of the detachment under 
Major H. Smith, of the Ist 14th Madras 
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Native Infantry, which consists of two com- 
panies of the Ist 2d Bombay Native ln- 
fantry, two companies of the Ist 5d Bombay 
Native Infantry, and fank companies of the 
Ist 14th Madras Native lufantry, aud was 
detached from the reserve on the evening 
ofthe 12th instant against a body of horse, 
rated at 3 or 4000 strong, 

After four successive days and nights, 
marching over a distance of 150 miles, this 
detachment on the morning of the 17th 
came upon the enemy, killed and wounded 
70, took several prisoners of consequence, 
a quantity of armsaud baggage, and mauy 
horses. 

Letters from Aurungabad give also most 
gratifying accounts of an attack made on a 
body of insurgents about 70 miles N. W, of 
that place, by a party of the Nizaim’s re- 
formed cavalry in Berar, under the command 
of Capt. Evan Davies, of the Bombay 
establishment, accompanied by Capt. Ped- 
lar and Lieutenant Rind, also of this 
establishment. It appears that Captain 
Davies marched from Aurungabad, in 
pursuit of the insurgents, on the 17th inst. 
and came up with them on the morning of 
the 20th, drawn up in good order, to the 
number of 2000, in a strong position, with 
their front defended by a ravine ; Captain 
Davies had only 600 Silledar horse with 
him, having selected only those men on 
whom he thought he could rely. It being the 
first time Capt. Davies had been in action 
with the reformed cavalry, having had 
them under his command only for a few 
months, he immediately determined to 
allow them no time to deliberate, but, after 
addressing them a few words of encourage- 
ment, and directing them to throw away 
their matchlocks, and draw their swords, 
he gave the order “ tocharge.” This order 
was immediately obeyed inthe most gallant 
manner, aud every man proved himself 
worthy of the confidence placed in him by 
their gallant leader. The enemy, unable 
to resist this shock, though so greatly 
superior in numbers, inmediately gave 
way, and were followed for several miles, 
leaving upwards of 200 killed aud wounded. 

The Joss in Capt. Davis’s party was 7 
killed and about 50 or 40 wounded. Among 
the latter, we are sorry to say, were Capt. 
Davies and Capt. Pedlar, both wounded 
in several places, the latter severely, but 
both were doing well when the last ac- 
counts came away. 


Humanity of an Enemy.—Captain Ped- 
lar having fainted from the loss of blood, 
found himself, on recovering on the field, 
with only one native trooper near him. 
This man had bound up his wounds, 


and was supporting him. He appeared 
to him to be a stranger, and, one of the 
Ce Pedlar has since take 
enemy. apt. Pedlar has since taken 
hinvinto hisservice, and we hope will find 
him as faithful as he has proved humane. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


The following curious instrument was 
made between a New Zealand Sovereign, 
and the Committee of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. The consideration recorded 
aud the remarkable nature of the signa- 
tures to it, as well as the object of the 
deed, render it worthy of preservation. 


NEW ZEALAND TITLE DEED. 


“ Know all men to whom these presents 
shall come, that I, Ahodee Gunna, King of 
Rangee Hoo, in the Island of New Zealand, 
have, in consideration of twelve axes to me 
in hand now paid and delivered by the 
Rev. Samuel Marsden, of Paramatta, in the 
territory of New South Wales, given, 
granted, bargained, and sold, and by this 
present instrument, do give, grant, bargain, 
and sell unto the Committee of the Charch 
Missionary Society for Africa and the 
East, instituted in London, in the King- 
dom of Great Britain, and to their beirs 
and successors, all that piece and parcel of 
land situate in the district of Hoshee, in 
the Island of New Zealand, bounded on 
the south side by the bay of Tippoona and 
the town of Rangee Hoo, on the north side 
by a creek of fresh water, and on the west 
by apublic road into the interior ; toge- 
ther with all the rights, members, privi- 
leges, and appurtenances thereunto belong- 
ing. To have and to hold to the aforesaid 
Committe of the Charch Missionary So- 
ciety for Africa aud the East, instituted in 
London, in the Kingdom of Great Britain, 
their heirs, successors, and assigus, for ever, 
cleared and freed from all taxes, charges, 
and contributions whatsoever, as and for 
their own absolute and proper estate for 
ever: 

lu testimony whereof, T have, to these 
presents thus done and given, set my hand, 
at Hosbee, in the Island of New Zealand, 
this twenty-fourth day of February, in the 
year of Curist one thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifteen.” 

The signature of Gunna, the seller of the 
land, consisted of a complete representa- 
tion of the Amoco, or tattooing of the coun- 
tenance of Gunna (the seller) to which he 
put his mark as the ratifying symbol. 
The wiinesses were “Thos. Kendall and 
J. L. Nicholas.” 
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THE ARAB'’S TENT. 


[See the “ Anecdote of Arab Hospitality,” 
in p. 985 of our last Volume.) 


Land of the Sun! on whose swart brow 
The beams of cloudless splendour glow, 
Where mouutaias towering towards thy sky 
. Frown from their cloudy canopy ; 

Aud torrents leaping from thy bills 
Gush in ten thousand fountain rills; 
Where earth’s remote foundations reel 
Skook by thy deaf ning thunder peal, 
And the dun Simoom’s mortal breath 
Bears on its wings the blush of death ; 
Where softer beauties charm the sense 
And glow in such pre-eminence, 

The pilgrim in thy groves might swear 
Another Paradise were there ; 

Where every mountain glen between 
The palin-tree’s stately stem is seen, 
And countless flowers of rainbow hues 
Bathe in thy soft ambrosial dews, 

And birds of plumage fair and bright 

In golden tints of varying light, 

Sport gayly thro’ thy perfum’d groves 
And warble their untutor’d loves ; 
Where, stalking thro’ thy forest shades 
The stately lion haunts thy glades, 

And the \ight panther bounds away 

To bask upon the lap of day, 

And man—of passion fierce and wild, 
Untutor'd nature’s genuine child, 
Pursues the chace, nor fears to stray, 

As savage and as fierce as they; 
Unconquer’d land !—tho’ mid thy plains 
Fell rapine stalks—subjection reigns, 
Thy stubborn bosom spurns the yoke ! 
Thy forests mock the woodman’s stroke— 
Thy wastes uncultur’d, widely glow 
Unbroken by the lab’ring plough, 
Proudly, in rich luxuriance 

Shines forth thy wild magnificence, 
The sun, from whom thy treasures flew, 
The only sovereign thou wilt know! 


10 


30 


40 


And such the free-born tide that rolls 
Unmingled in thy children’s souls ; 

Like the unshackled whirlwind’s breath * 
Their life ;—and like its pause their death ; 
Their’s are wild spirits, hearts of fire 
Kindled alike by love or ire, 

Where gen’rous feelings strongly beat 
And honour holds her spotless seat ; 

Yet where unsparing rancour dwells, 
Aud vengeance, in her secret cells, 
Breathes the fell sentence, ne'er forgiven 
By thought of earth, or hope of heavtu ! 
Yet sometimes o’er the savage scene 

A beam of brightness plays bet ween 
And virtues of a milder clime 

In these stern souls becomes sublime : 
And, in the self-same race, we see 

How great—how fitthe—man can be! 


50 


60 


The sun is set-—the dewy shower 
Blesses each craving herb and flower, 
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And there beneath the palm-tree’s shade, 

Where almond blossoms scent the glade, 

And trembling ou the moonlight way 

The light mimosa waves her spray, 

Where the fresh stream, bright sparkling, 
shoots 

Around the willow’s silvered roots, 

Then in soft murmurs steals away 

To sleep in Luna's palest ray ; 70 

’Tis there the Arab’s tent is spread :— 

The camel's cry—the hurried tread 

Have died upon the list’ning ear— 

But rising soft and murmuring near 

A sweeter melody has sprung, 

Floating the listening glades among ;— 

Each sound is stil’'d—each accent mute, 

For Zeila tunes her warbling lute, 

Delight upon the echoes hung, 


As thus the beauteous minstrel sung :— 20 
1. 
“Seest thou the moonbeam on yon silver 


stream? 
“ Calmly it slumbers on the dimpled wave ; 
“ Such and so bright is passion’s teuder dream, 
“It decks the morw of life, and smiles upon 
the grave ! 


2 


“The beam of blooming youth’s unsullied 
brow, [eye, 
“ The trembling light of beauty’s downcast 
“Oh! these are spells that chase the sigh of 
woe, [nameless witchery. 
“ And spread, o’er sorrowing hearts, their 
3 
“ Behold the rose upou her waving throne— 
“ Love tints her brow with his own blushing 
hue, 100 
* Breathes o’er her form a freshness all his own, 
* And bathes her balmy breast with even- 
ing’s softest dew. 
4 
€ List to the warbling nightingale—she soars 
“ Far from the haunts of man, the bustling 
throng, [pours, 
“ Love breathes in every thrilling note she 
“ And fills, with soft complaints, the bur- 
then of her song, 


5 


“ His spirit floats upon the perfumed gale, 
“That murmurs thro’ vur soft Arabian 
groves, [vale, 
“ Listen! his sighs stcal o’er th’ enamour’d 
“ And e’en th’ embracing boughs confess 
their spotless loves.” 110 
It paus’d—that voice so sweet and clear, 
Yet still it held enchain’d the ear, 
The rock—the stream—the hill—the grove 
Return'd the melody of love, 
Tul the last echo gently died 
Entranc’d upon the silver tide, 
Where on its breast the moonlight ray 
Sparkles iu undulating play, 
By its soft light in pensive mood 
Spent and benighted Selim stood— 
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Enrapt by the sweet sounds that stole 
Like balm upon his weary soul. 


* Was it that, in a scene like this, 

“ Bright Houries from the bowers of bliss 
% Had winged to earth their radiant flight, 
“To charm the list ning ear of night ?” 
The magic minstrel he pursued, 

And by the tent the chieftain stood, 

He osk’d reli f—he ask’u repose— 

And when did gen’rous Arab close 

The veiled tent to suppliant foes ? 
Abdallah spread before his guest 

Of fruits the choicest and the best, 

The fleecy lamb for him was slain, 

For him the nectar of the plaiu 

Refresh'd the unexpected guest, 

And mantied at the simple feast ; 

Each tells his tale; each asks of news :— 
The Pacha’s force—the Pacha’s views : 
The Mecca pilgrims’ lengthen’d train 
The well of Zemzem ;—and the plain 
Where the great Prophet’s vengeful sword 
Perform’d the purpose of the Lord. 

The stranger tells of lofty deeds— 
Again—in thought—the battle bleeds ; 

* Bright was the day, and proud the story, 
©* Wheo early conquest dawned in glory! 
“ When on stern Musa’s cloven crest 

“ He wrote the vengeance of his breast ; 
“ Vengeance! oh not the flowing bowl 
“Ts half so grateful to the soul! 

“ The cup we quafi—the song we hear 

* Ts not so sweet to lip and ear, 

As Musa’s life-blood flowing fast, 

“ And that deep groan which told his last!” 
°Twas thus the vengeful Arab said 

A flickering paleness overspread 
Abdallah’s dark and beetling brow, 

And thea the fierce impetnous glow 
Rush’d wildly boiling from the brain, 
And throbbed in every swelling vein; 

His hand across his brow he past, 

Anon a hurried look he cast 

On high,—in that brief, mute appeal 
There dwelt a language all can feel, 

But to erpress—a tongue of fire 

Would falter at that tale of ire! 

His brow again is calm—to rest, 

The storm is lulled within his breast ; 
The guest marked uot that changing mood : 
And now the pause of solitude 

Falls on the tent—and sleep has spread 
Her curtain o’er the strauger’s head. 140 
But the host slept not—ibrice he drew 
The glittering sabre forth tu view— 

He seized his bow—its strength he tried, 
And girt the dagger to his side ; 

Oh! how he watch’d the wane of night ! 
The moon with ber too placid light 
Calmed not his soul, he cursed her ray 
And languished for the blush of day— 

It almost dawns—the wavering sky 
Avnounces morning's opening nigh. 
Beside the tent, of matchless speed, 
Stands, ready armed, a noble steed, 

His rein is in Abdallah’s hand, 

Th’ impatient courser paws the sand, 


And gazing towards the eastern vale 

Suuffs, with keen sense, the cheering gale, 
Then snorting, spurns the ground again 

And shakes his widely floating main ; 

The guest’s departing words express’d 

The grateful language of his breast. 160 
But what the Jast adieu that hung 

Upou Abdallah’s faltering tongue ? 

He held the stirrup to bis guest, 

Warm friendship’s honorable test, 

But stern his brow and dark his eye ;— 

The brief, and would-be calm reply, 

The rising anger ill repress’d, 

And smother'd in his heaving breast, 

The proud cold courtesy, declare 

TW indignant feelings boiling there! 170 
When the last offices were paid 

On Selim’s arm his hand he laid, 

And with a changing cheek—an eye 
Flashing with silent energy, 

Thus he bespoke him ** Look on high— 
* The sun-beam o'er the morning sky 

“ Early and faint, not yet bas thrown 

“ The splendour of its blushing zone ; 

“ But—mark me stranger!—e’er that ray 

“ Smilrs on the golden prime of day, 

“ Thy life is forfeit—start not—fly! 

“ For in this wide earth thou and T 

May breathe vo mure -—that hand of thine 
“ Once linked in friendship’s clasp with mine, 
Is red, polluted, by the flood 

The life stream of my father’s blood! 

* Know! that his dear and sa¢red name 

“ Has been tradaced by lying fame ! 

© And shall the source that gave me birth 

“ Sink unrevenged in the deep earth? 

*" No! ewry drop that chou hast shed 

** Stranger! mast fall upon thy head— 

Last night thou werl my guest—but now 
“ Thou know’st the sentence—know my vow 
** My soul is bound from early day 

to the sun’s expiring ray, 

“ To seek the murderer ;—thou art he! 

“ Enough—the dawn is brightening—flee— 
| do not mount a fleeter steed— 

“ Away—thy life is on thy speed !” 

Forward the Arab couiser sprung, 

Free to the winds bis rider flung 

The floating rein—bis nervous hand 
Unconscious grasped the friendly brand, 
Lightly the sandy waste he passed ; 

Swift as the whirlwind’s stormy blast 

His fierce pursuer’s steed he hears, 

His hard hoofs clatter in his ears & 

The sound grows faint—he breathes again, 
And skims along the sandy plain ; 210 
See! see! the friendly ensigns rise 

And float upon the ruddy skies, 

Yonder the camp's white tents are spread, 
But hark! again the approaching tread 
Falls on his ear—away! away! 

Oh for the fleeting wings of day! 

Nearer and nearer o’er the plains 

Abdallah’s steed each moment gains: 

The tumalts of the camp arise 

In mingled clamour to the skies, 220 
The Moor passed on—he spurned the ground, 
Twas life itself, that cheering sound ! 
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But still the avenger hover’d near, 

He knew not pity, toil or fear, 

And like the eagle o’er his prey, 

Hung on the stranger’s vent'rous way, 
The phalanx of the armed lines 

Bright in the morning sun-light shines, 
But he would rush upon the spear, 
Thro’ seas of blood his progress steer, 
To taste, but for a moment’s breath, 
The sweetness of revenge in death ; 

Tv vain! the friendly van-guard passed 
Its shout is pealing on the blast; 

The race is o’er—mid friendly bands 
Safe and unharmed the Arab stands, 
But years can never wear away 

The memory of that well-known day. 
Did he not earn an honor’d grave 
That foe so gen’rous and so brave? 


THE MOSLEM BRIDAL SONG, 
From the Italian. 


The following is attributed to a distinguished Poet; if 
this be not the case, it is the best dmitation of this 
Anthor’s style that has yet appeared. 


There is a radiance in the sky, 
A flush of gold, and purple dye. 
Night lingers in the west, the sun 
Floats on the sea.—The day’s begun. 
The wave slow swelling to the shore 
Gleams on the green like silver ore; 
The grove, the cloud, the mountain’s brow, 
Are burning in the crimsom glow ; 
Yet all is silence,—till the gale 
Shakes its rich piuions from the vale. 


It is a lovely hour,—tho’ Heaven 
Had ne’er to man his partner given, 
That thing of beauty, fatal, fair, 
Bright, fickle—child of flame and air ; 
Yet such an hour, such skies above, 
Such earth below, had tayght him Love. 


But there are sounds along the gale ;— 
Not murmurs of the grot or vale— 
Yet wild, yet sweet, as ever stole 
To soothe their twilight wanderer’s soul. 
It comes from yonder jasmine bower, 
From yonder mosque’s evainelled tower, 
From youder harem’s roof of gold, 
From yonder castle’s haughty hold: 
Oh strain of witchery! who e’er 
That heard thee, felt not joy was near ? 
My soul shall in the grave be dim 
Ere it forgets that bridal hymn. 
*Twas such a morn, ’twas such a tone 
That woke me ;—visions ! are you gone ? 


The flutes breathe nigh,— the portals now 
Pour out the train, white veiled, like snow 
Upon its mountain summit spread, 

In splendor beyond man’s rude tread ; 

And o’er their pomp, emerging far 

The bride, like morning’s virgin star. 

And soon along the eve may swim 

The chorus of the bridal hymn ; 

Again the bright procession move 

To take the last, sweet veil from Love. 

Then speed thee on, thou glorious sun ! 

Swift rise,—swift set,—be bright—and done 
HERMES, 
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Algiers: Plague. 


Algiers, August 22.—“ Since the month of 
May, we have been visited by the plague. 
Till the end of Jaly the breaking out of the 
distemper was kept secret by superior 
authority; but then the plagae became so 
violent, that it carried off from 2 to3 
persons daily. The whole east part of the 
country is attacked by it: at Constantiua 
and Bona, a great many persons have 
been carried off; and it is said, that in the 
latter city, almost all the inhabitants have 
perished. You see we have no want of va- 
riety here: last year war, this year plague, 
almost famine, and sometimes earthquakes. 

“The Algerine navy has risen, since last 
year's defeat, like a Phoenix from its 
ashes, They have now 11 corsairs, in- 
cluding one frigate of 44 guns, 5 corvettes, 
from 18 to 24, swift-sailing brigs, anda 
schooner. ‘The smaller vessels have been 
upon acruise. They were ordered to the 
Channel to try their fortune; and as they 
met on their way with a Hamburgh ship 
anda Russian ditto, they were taken, to- 
gether with 3 Spanish ships, which were 
net provided with the necessary passports. 

More receut accounts state that the num- 
ber dying daily from the plague, was di- 
minished to about 32. 


New Dey. 


On the 8th Sept. the old Dey was stran- 
gled by a number of Janissaries; and Ak 
Cogia, a retired merchant, declared his suc- 
cessor. Report states that this new sove- 
reign has also shared the fate of his prede- 
cessor ; being throned, dethroned, and as- 
sassinated, almost at the same instant. 


Slave Trade continued. 


Such is the progress of the slave trade, 
that, according to the last advices from 
Cuba, there had arrived no less than 11 
Guineamen fall of victims from Africa, 
The immense extent to which this traffic 
had been conducted had more than sup- 
plied the demand, and the consequence 
was, that the sale of this human commo- 
dity was, in the commercial phrase, ex- 
tremely dull. It was reported, that there 
were 7000 of these compulsory emigrants 
in the military barracks of the port undis- 
posed of, some of them infants, not eXx- 
ceeding cight years old ! 
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America: Unirep Srates. 
Emigration: 


The emigration from Europe to the 
United States is estimated to exceed 1000 
weekly: since the opening of the navi- 
gation 4143 had arrived at Quebec ; the 
greater proportion bad proceeded to the 
interior. 


Joseph Buonaparte’s Farm. 


Ue resides at present on a farm, his 
own property, known by the name of 
Point Breeze, situate on the Delaware, 
near to Bordentown, and about 30 miles 
above Philadelphia; he assumes the title 
of Count Servilliers; is in the habits of 
intercourse with some of the families 
in his neighbourhood; receives visits 
from the Ladies and Gentlemen who oc- 
casionally resort to Bordentown; some- 
times gives entertainments, and seems dis- 
posed to make himself agreeable to all by 
accommodating himself to the Republican 
manners of the country ; he bas expended 
a considerable sum in the improvement of 
his farm, and has added much to the na- 
tural beauty of the situation. His resi- 
dence last winter was at Philadelphia, and 
we understand that the house lately occu- 
pied by N. Kantzow, the Swedish Minis- 
ter, situated at the South east corner of 
High and Twelfth-streets, is now fitting 
up for his reception during the approach- 
ing winter. 

Kidnapping a Negro. 

An indictment at the instance of the state 
ef Maryland, against J. Perry, for kidnap- 
ping a Negro boy, named Mitchell, was re- 
cently tried at Baltimore. On the part of 
the state it was proved that J. Mitchell was 
born free, in Pensylvania; that he lived 
with a widow woman in Frankford, near 
Philadelphia, with whom Perry for a short 
time boarded; that Perry and the boy 
were missing at Frankford, and shortly 
after Perry was found in possession of the 
boy near Baltimore, endeavouring to sell 
him. It appeared from the declaration of 
Perry, that he had been to Washington 
with him. The persons to whom he at- 
tempted to sell him in Baltimore suspected 
the validity of his title, and therefore re- 
fused to buy. Perry stated that the boy 
was raised in Georgetown, by his (Perry's) 
mother. The jury, without leaving the 
box, found a verdict of Guilty, and the 
Court sentenced Perry to 7 years’ confine- 
ment in the Penitentiary. 


_ Young Watson —The following account 
is given by a person from Philadelphia, 
who states that most of the particulars 
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junior Watson :—Afier the infamous scenes 
of the 2d of December, he remained 
concealed by his associates for two months, 
during which time every means were tried 
to alter his appearance; incisions were 
made in his face to give him the look of 
a person troubled with the scurvy, and 
clothes were made, padded with cotton, 
to make him look corpulent; his habit 
was that of a quaker; his disguise being 
considered complete, he took his pas- 
sage ina vessel named the Venus, bound 
for Philadelphia; on their reaching the 
Dowus, she was stopped by a look-out 
boat, atelegraph message being received 
that the Venus must be stopped, infor- 
mation being received that young Wat- 
son was absolutely on board the ves- 
sel. Two Bow Street officers shortly 
afterwards appeared, and strictly inves- 
tigated every particular respecting the 
passengers and crew; the young cul- 
prit ou being examined, appeared a mid- 
dle-aged fat man, and behaved rather 
rudely to the officers, refusing to give an 
account of himself. On being questioned 
his name, bis answer was, “ What is that 
to thee, get thee away ;” he was passed, 
The vessel was then thoroughly searched, 
but without effect. On the arrival of the 
vessel] at Philadelphia, the captain was 
greatly surprised when he Jearned that the 
old Quaker was a young man, and the 
very person the search was made for, hav- 
ing assumed his own same on landing. 
He now lives at a short distance from Phi- 
ladelphia, and has opened a school. A 
subscription, begun by an editor of a de- 
mocratic paper, has been raised for his 
relief.” 


Exportation of Flour, 


There have been exported from the 
United States of America, in the course 
of the last twelve months, above one 
millions of barrels of flour into the different 
ports of the United Kingdom. The town 
of Liverpool alone has received nearly 
500,000 barrels. The average price per 
barrel is about 60s. The amount paid to 
America for this article by Great Britain 
alone, may therefore be estimated at three 
millions of pounds sterling. But, besides 
this large sum from Great Britain, the 
bad harvests of last year throughouta large 
part of Europe, enabled Amrica to levy 
contributions from France, Spain, and 
Portugal, to a very considerabie amount for 
flour. In addition to this article, Europe 
pays large sums to the United Statesfor to- 
bacco, cotton, wool, pot and pearl ashes, 
rice, flax-seed (about 50,000 bogsheads of 
seven bushels each, annually imported 
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hogshead, or at an average of 41. per 
hogshead, 200,0001.), tarpentine and staves. 

Indian Speech.—The following speech 
of Slafecha Barnet, a half-breed Creek 
Indian, was delivered a short time ago 
before a national assembly of the Chiefs :— 
“ My countrymen—God made us all, both 
red and white Americans, to live on one 
island. Since the Almighty has said we 
shonld live together, why did we join the 
British? Let us raise our children to the 
end that God created them. We can live 
without the red coats or their help. Let 
us, then raise our corn and eat it. When 
God gave us this land, he said we should 
rest our bones upon it; so he said to al} 
those to whom he gave land. I think there 
is but one God; and that God is just: if 
we walk strict in this, he will save us in 
the next world. ‘The cold water which 
he gave us still runs; so are the paths for 
the government of the conduct of good 
men stil] here. - Foolish as 1 am, my little 
understanding tells me, when I see these 
things, that they are God's works. When 
ihe white people first came among us, the 
Great Spirit had forbade our mixture—we 
did mix ; and, to avoid the pain of sepa- 
rating the husband from his wife, the 
father from his children, and the brother 
from his sister, he has continued the course 
of the mixed blood in our veins. We 
must remain in this situation, because 
God is upon the top of us, aud directs it to 
be so. Geueral Washington acquired a 
war-name above the rest of men; but the 
mixture of our blood, and the accession of 
a part of our strength to his, added nota 
little to it. You all know, my countrymen, 
who know any thing of the unfortunate his- 
tory of our country, how slow was his pro- 
gress when opposed by the strong and undi- 
vided arms of our fathers, and how rapid it 
has been since whiskey and calico have di- 
vided us. We areall one people.” 


Austria. 
Important to Merchants. 


Vienna, Oct. 4.—The most valuable ex- 
ports of silks are subject to a duty by the 
quintal. The carrying out of cotton is 
prohibited. ‘The duty upon the import as 
wellas the export of cotton aud woollen 
goods is payable by the pound. It is pro- 
hibited to import any sort of goods of pure 
cotton without the mixture of other thread 
whether woven or knit, or made with any 
machine used in trade—a toul muslin, peti- 
net, madripos, kammertuck, cottons, &c. also 
those into the cemposition of which real or 
false gold or silver enter ; also woollen and 
linen goods, and all sorts of Manchester 
goods, It is likewise prohibited to import 


woollen goods unmixed, such as bonnets, 
gloves, stockings, blankets, tassels, plush, 
flannel, ratteen, &c. as we!l as shawls, real 
or imitation.—( Vienna Gazette.) 


Banditti near Vienna. 


A part of the equipage of the Archduke 
Rodolph, brother to the Emperor of 
Austria, while going to Olmutz was 
pillaged beyond the great bridge of the 
Danube, in the neighbourhood of Vienna 
itself. This happened at nine o’clock. 
The band was armed from head to foot, 
when it attacked the persons, who accom- 
panied or conducted the equipage, chased 
them, and carried off every thing portable. 
It had no escort. ‘Cwo days after a tra- 
veller passed there in a carriage; he had 
occasion to alight; in an instant he was 
pillaged, and afterwards murdered with a 
dagger. The servants of the traveller had 
the courage to follow the traces of the 
robbers to a cousiderable distance in a 
neighbouring wood; but they could dis- 
cover nothing. 


Flight of the English from Brussels. 


Brussels is now almost entirely deserted 
by the English, who, after raising the 
prices of house-rent and almost every arti- 
cle of consumption to the maximum of En- 
gland, now find it convenient to move to 
cheaper guarters, which they find in the 
Towns on the Rhine in Switzerland, and in 
Normandy. Caen is full of English fa- 
milies, and in Boulogue they are said to 
outuumber the native inhabitants, 

New Professorship at Louvain. 

Hopes are entertained that Louvain will 
have, like Liege, a Professorship in the French 
language, and lessons on the principal modern 
languages, which will complete the circle of 
all the human sciences taught at this ancient 
and celebrated University. 

Invitation to the Gold Coast. 


As the maiutaing of a Dutch Settlement on 
the Coast of Guinea has for its object, not 
ouly to benefit trade, but also to derive all 
possible advantage from the fiuitful soil of 
Africa for the cultivation of colonial produce, 
and to make use of it for the mother country, 
it may not be unimportant to the Public to be 
informed, that all persous or families, who are 
uot wholly without resources of theirown, and 
who may be inclined to settle on the Gold 
Coast, in the neighbourhood of d’ Elmina, will 
receive every possible facility on the part of 
the Government. The European colonists may 
advantageously employ their knowledge and 
their industry in the cultivation of that fertile 
country ; and the colonization of this Nether- 
land possession, as wellas the trade to those 
parts, will receive every encouragement from 
the State. The Department of Trade and Co- 
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lonies affords more particular information to 
all such as desire it—(Dutch Paper.) 


Advance of Corn. 


The corn-markets in Holland and in 
Flanders have lately advanced very consi- 
derably, notwithstanding the favourable 
harvest: the Government is interfering in 
consequence, and putting into execution the 
laws against the combination, as they term 
it, which certainly are most summary, 
One of these documents is a circular by 
the Governor of Eastern Flanders, ad- 
dressed to the Mayors and Burgo-masters 
of his department, stating that he was con- 
vinced that higher offers had been made 
for commodities than the cultivators had 
required, and that by these and other frau- 
duient means, the markets were kept up 
above their natura! price. 


Revival of Commerce. 

A Letter from Amsterdam, dated Sept. 
28, says—As a proof of the increase of our 
commerce, it will be agreeable to learn 
that by careful enumeration made on the 
19th inst.the number of vessels lying before 
this city amounted to 709. 


Notice to Merchants. 


The following advertisement from Mid- 
dleburg has lately appeared in The Times 
newspaper : 

“ The Chamber of Commerce and Manu- 
facturers at Middelburg, in the province of 
Zeeland, kingdom of the Netherlands, has 
the honour to acquaint the merchants and 
all persons therein concerned, that the new 
channel of their port, which has its en- 
trance towards Campveer, is finished, and 
opened for navigation, and that the largest 
vessels can safely pass through it to the 
town, which is provided with secure and 
spacious storehouses fit to contain all sorts 
of goods, where there are likewise differ- 
ent very respectable commission-houses. 
Since the restoration of peace, the inter- 
course with the East and West Indies, the 
United States of America, and different 
European ports, has been carried on by the 
inhabitauts with success ; likewise the trade 
in our renewed corn and madders is pur- 
sued with all liberty. Besides, the town 
has obtained, by the favour of our most 
gracious Sovereign, a privilege that foreign- 
ers may deposit therein with all safety their 
goods, and export them again to other 
countries, without their being subjected to 
any duty for importation or exportation, as 
the duties on imported foreign goods and 
wares are only required on such articles as 
are to be used in the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands.—Middelburg, Sept. 1.” 


Denmark. 

Copenhagen, Oct.4.—In the third quarter 
2614 ships passed the Sound from the North 
Sea, and 2549 from the Baltic. Among the 
latter were 858 English, 382 Swedish, 285 
Russian, 274 Datch, 176 Norwegian, 124 Da- 
uish, 52 American, 86 Bremen, 81 Hanove- 
rian, and 16 Hamburgh vessels. 


FRANceE. 
Bounties on Corn, 


The French Government have every 
where given orders to adopt the most 
rigorous measures agaiust those persons 
who may be considered as causing, by 
illegal means, a rise in the price of corn, 
aud thus giving occasion to disturbances 
which may become serious, and for this 
reason render an effectual diminution of 
the Army of Occupation more difficult. 
Notwithstanding all accounts agree in re- 
presenting the harvest as most abundant, 
the Government still continues to give 
bounties on the importation of corn. 
Lithographic Presses put under inspection. 

The lithographic presses have been 
placed in France under the same inspection 
as other presses. The Ordonnance says, 
that the art of lithography has been so im- 
proved as to be assimilated to that of move- 
able characters and of engraving. 


Monument to Marshal Massena. 

There is crecting in the Cimetiere of 
Peére Lachaise, facing the Fortress of Vin- 
cennes, a Mausoleum to the memory of 
Marshal Massena, Prince d’Essling. Over 
a stone vault a fine obelisk of Carrara 
marble is placing on a pedestal five feet 
high, which will be decorated with four 
bas-reliefs. On one, will be a bust of 
this Prince, to which will be opposed on 
the other side his arms, and on the two 
other faces the batons of Marshal, orna- 
mented with military trophies. The 
obelisk will be 20 feet bigh, and the work- 
manship is confided to the most able 
Sculptors of Paris, under the direction of 
M. Frederic Bondin. 

Spiking the English. 

A Frenchman, the keeper of a hotel in 
the Palais Royal, inserted at the bottom of 
his cards,as a most tempting inducement 
to make our travelling countrymen confer 
upon him “ the inestimable honour of their 
perference”—“ In this hotel they Srixe 
English !” 

No Laughing. 

Military discipline seems to be carried 
to extraordinary perfection in France. An 
Order of the Day to the National Guard 
recommends their attention to it while on 
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duty, and desires that they will not leave 
their arms, nor sit down, smoke, dangh, or 
sing. 

To Travellers in France. 

Amongst the goods which he brings with 
him, aud which are understood to be for bis 
use, nove must be found belonging to any of 
the classes hereafter described: viz.—Tis- 
sues of every kind, in cotton, wool, hair, ora 
mixture of such materials, comprehending 
all objects belonging to hosiery or the lace 
trade—All works in polished metals, 
whether plated or varnished ; without avy 
distinction, such as those which belouy to 
jron-ware, cutlery, or clock and = watch- 
makiug—All works belonging to the toy- 
trade—A]| works in leather—All objects 
in glass or crystal—All objects in stone- 
ware—all these different classes of mer- 
chandize being absolutely prohibited by the 
laws of the kingdom.—The travellers are 
therefore informed, that all objects of such 
a nature, which they may, through error, 
have brought over with them, must be im- 
mediately declared to the Custom-house, to 
the end that they may be re-exported; in 
default of which, all such goods will 
be seized and coufiscated, and the pro- 

rietor prosecuted as the laws direct — 

hey are informed, besides, that no 
difference will be made between tissues in 
the piece, or cut in parcels, and those 
which, to elude the probibition, have been 
cut out, sewed and shaped into sheets, cur- 
tains, petticoats, shawls, or any other kind 
of wearing apparel, even should they have 
been washed or marked ; and that the 
seizure and prosecution will be incurred 
whenever the Custom-house shall clearly 
perceive thit the tissues are new, and only 
fashioned to evade the absolute prohibition 
pronouaced against them. 


French Funds: disappointment. 


The private letters just arrived from 
Paris affirm, that the purchasers in the 
French Funds from England and other 
quarters of the world, are grievously dis- 
appointed that their speculations have 
turned to so bad account. They caleu- 
Jated that, at least, by the risk, they would 
gain the amount of their dividends due 
about this period. If they were guided in 
this opinion by what generally takes place 
with respect to the English Funds in the 
dividend seasons, it is no wonder they 
should find themselves disappointed. The 
holders of funded property in England 
are chiefly composed of great capitalists, 
who do not, by any means, rely on these 
divideuds to support their establishments, 
but generally lay out the amount in the 
purchase of fresh stock ; hence, it almost 


invariably happens, that at the time the di- 
vidends are paid, the funds rise to nearly 
the same price they were at before the 
shutting. It is otherwise with the French 
holders of Stock. It is well known they 
are principally comprised of needy annuit- 
ants, who require every sous they have to 
receive to keep the wolf from the door. 
‘the British holders of property in the 
French Funds were undoubtedly numerous 
a few months ago. In fact, it was quite 
the rage of the day to speculate in the 
French Funds. The greatest part of them, 
however, it is said, have vow sold out; 
and many more are only waiting for 
a small advance to follow their example : 
this may account in a great measure, for 
the extraordinary overflow of money with 
which the metropolis, at the present mo- 
ment, may be said to be inundated. 


GERMANY. 
General Moreau 


The monument of General Moreau, 
stands on the field of Battle something more 
than a mile from Dresden, and though ex- 
tremely simple, consisting of one granite 
stone, is very impressive.— It is surmounted 
with a bronze helmet, wreath and sword. 
The inscription is merely— 


“ Moreau der Hald fiel hier an der seite Alexander.” 
The hero Moreau, fell here by the side of Alexander. 


Rise in English goods. 

Frankfort, Oct. 4.—The English manu- 
factured goods, whlch were squandered 
away for a trifle in the Jast autumnal fair, 
have now risen very considerably since we 
have received news that they have ad- 
vanced 20 per cent. in England itself, The 
same may be said of goods of almost every 
kind: fine wool is in great demand, as well 
as woollen cloths and coloured goods, 
Under these circumstances the Leipsic Fair 
must turn out very well, particularly since, 
as letters from that place state, a great 
many Poles and Greeks have arrived there, 
who are expected to make large purchases. 
Colonial goods maintain their prices, and 
are expected to rise higher, The same is 
the case with all kinds of necessaries of 
life without exception. Brandy is not to 
be had at less than 54 or 55 florins. Rum, 
Cogniac, and all descriptions of spirituous 
liquors in proportion. Since the Fair, dis- 
counts have fallen from 54 to 44 per cent. 


Inpres: West. 
Havti—College. 

Christophe, the Chieftain of Hayti, is 
wisely providing for the future civilization 
and moral improvement of his country. 
He has appropriated an immense sum 
to the building and endowiug a college, 
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in which professors of every branch of 
learning and science are to be established, 
and liberally rewarded, It is no small 
advantage to Ensland, that they will be 
nearly al] choscn from this country, and that 
we shall then bave an increased probability 
of standing upon a favourable footing with 
a Sovereign, whose friendship is highly 
beneficial to us in commercial respects. 
In the establishment of this college, as well 
as in some other matters, Christophe, we 
understand, has had the good seuse to so- 
licit the advice of Mr. Wilberforce. 


More Brigands. 


Rome, Oct. 5.—The measures of Government 
have been hitherto ineffectual with regard to 
the brigands in the environs of Anagui and 
Frosinone, they having been regularly info-med 
by traitors, of what was intended against them, 
and they were thus enabled to avoid the danger. 
The names of 57 brigands have been posted up 
at the corners of the streets of Rome, and a 
price set upon theirheads, This has produced 
some effect. 

Sacrificing a Child. 

The Italian journals report a new exam- 
ple of that superstitious ferocity, whose 
empire is not yet at an end in more than 
ove country. In the environs of the city of 
Modica, iv Sicily, three inhabitants of Co- 
miso were persuaded by a malefactor of the 
former place, that there was a treasure con- 
cealed in a church of the country, and that, 
to get possession of it, it was necessary to 
immolate a human victim on the spot. 
These monsters, adding barbarity to their 
credulity, seized towards evening a child of 
six years of age and sacrificed it with all 
the strange ceremonies which they thought 
necessary to the attainment of their mad 
purpose. 

College at Corfu. 


Too much praise cannot be given to 
Lord Guilford, for his noble and beneficent 
exertions to promote the permanent esta- 
blishment at Corfu of a College for the 
Education of Grecian Youths, and the 
ardour with which he follows up the same, 
his Lordship being on the eve of his return 
to that island, to see the measure carried 
into effect. 


Corsairs and Insurgents. 

The African corsairs are again beginning 
to spread alarm throughout the Mediterra- 
nean by their depredations ; as well as the 
South American Insurgent privateers, 
In the course of eight days the latter 
have captured between Cape Palos and Cape 
Creus, eight Spanish vessels, from Valence, 
Barcelona, and other ports on that part of 
the coast. 


Norway. 

University of Christiania.—The Norwe- 
gian Government has taken laudable mea- 
sures to promote the study of the sciences, 
The university library, which, though not 
inconsiderable, was really poor in several 
departments, has received at once a sum 
of 70001, sterling, in order to make good 
the deficiencies as far as possible. The Ji- 
brary has been faithfully promised a sum 
annually, as soon as the finances of the 
state are in some measure regulated. A 
1000], have been given for the formation 
of a physical and chemical cabinet, and a 
travelling stipend granted to the professor 
of physics and chemistry, in order that he 
may pass some yearsabroad. A 1000}. are 
likewise granted to purchase astrouomical 
instruments for the observatery at Chris- 
tinia, The university has rather more 
than one hundred students, among whom 
there are no foreigners. ‘The system of 
education is exactly the same as at the 
university of Copenhagen, 


Povanp. 
Magnanimity of Alexander. 


Warsaw, Oct.6.—The Emperor our King 
has signified, in a very gracious letter, that 
in conformity with the wish of the nation, 
he most cheerfully gives his consent to the 
erection of a monument to Prince Joseph 
Poniatowski, either in the Saxon garden or 
some other part of the city. A contract 
has been made with the celebrated artist 
Thorwaldson, at Rome, (an Icelander by 
birth), by which he engages to make a 
bronze statue of the Prince in 12 or 15 
mouths, for 6,000 ducats. 

PortuGat. 

English Vessels to perform Quarantine. 

Accounts from Lisbon of the 2d inst+ 
state that all vessels from England and 
Scotland are compelled to perform a qua- 
rantine of 10 days, and those from Ireland 
a quarantine of 20 days. 

Prussta. 
Religious Plays prohibited. 

Berlin, Oct. 8.—1n consequence of a circular 
letter from the Minister of Police, Police Offi- 
cers are ordered to take the strictest care thet 
strolling players, puppet showmen, and the 
like, shall not publicly represent any scenes 
from the Bible, or the passion of our Saviour. 
In England no subject from the Bible can be 
brought upon the stage. His Majesty has, for 
the present, assigned the sum of 10,000 dollars, 
to purchase the necessary decorations and 
Wardrobe for the Berlin Theatre. Count 
Brubl has ordered the dresses for Schiller’s 
Maid of Orleans to be first made, as this 
piece is got up with extraordinary splendour on 
our stage, anda great variety of costume is 
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required. Itis said that some rich Jews at 
Berlin, have offered to rebuild the Theatre at 
their own expence ; but with the express con- 
dition that henceforth no piece shall be exhi- 
bited which is directed against the Jews. 

The Elbe cleared by an Englishman. 

A letter from Magdebourg says—* The 
Prussian Government lately made a contract 
with Mr. Humphreys, the proprietor of 
the steam-boats, to clear the Elbe of trunks 
of trees and piles, which embarrassed the 
navigation. Mr. Humphreys invented a 
simple machine, which required only three 
ordinary workmen, a boatman, and a me- 
chanist to divectthem. A time was chosen 
for trying it, when the waters were low. 
Tt was wished to extirpate a line of piles, 
which were at the bottom of the water, and 
against which every effort had failed 
(driven, perhaps, upon some military occa- 
sion.) ‘Phese piles, armed with iron, were 
15 feet below the surface of the water, in 
a rocky soil. In an hour and a half twen- 
ty-five of them were drawn out; they were 
brought up with pieces of rock adhering 
to them. Ona second trial, trees covered 
with sand and mnd were taken out with 
equal facilitv. he first was an oak of 
48 feet long and 4 in diameter. The pin- 
cers having seized it, the operation did not 
Jast half an hour. The enterprise attract- 
ed a great number of spectators, and its 
success was complete. A great service has 
thus been rendered to the navigation of 
the Elbe. 

Russia, 
The Reformation: severe seasons. 

Petersburgh, Sept. 24.—This will be celebrated 
inall the Protestant Churches in the Russian Em- 
pire.—They write from Tobolsk of the rst of Au- 
gust, old style, that at Beresow there has been no 
summer, this year The cold lasted till the ad of 
July, at which time the summer usually ends, 
and when snow had actually began to fall. At 
Ordorsk, on the 18th of July, the earth was 
covered with snow two inches deep. 


Anglo-mania. 

Several young Russians have been sent 
to England at the public expence to Jearn 
the Lancasterian method of education, and 
are now about to introduce it in their own 
country. The Colonists from Scotland, 
who of late vears have settled in yreat 
numbers in Poland, enjoy the greatest 
privileges. Even the Russian Court livery 
is now made in London, quite after the 
pattern of the English which is very much 
in the old French stile; the Emperor has 
also procured two Court coachmen from 
London, who have been instracted by the 
Prince Regent's first coachman. The 
Emperior intends to introduce into his 
Court the English manner of riding and 


driving ; and in several parts of his empire, 
the English method of forwarding the posts, 
Saxony, 
Silver Mines. 

The silver mines of Saxony have been 
worked so far, as to be 1600 feet below the 
surface of the earth, yet the miners are 
working a very rich vein. They amount 
to 900 men, who are employed in divisions 
of 300 each, so that those of each division 
work eight hours out of 24. ‘The pay for 
this subterraneous labour is only sixpence 
English per day—which certainly will not 
purchase more food than tenpence would 
in England. 

Spain. 


Abundance of Corn, 

An article from Madrid states, that the 
people of Castile have repeatedly prayed 
for permission to export their corn. The 
sale there is reduced to the consumption of 
the inhabitants, which is very small. Specie 
is wanting for trade, and the cultivators 
are unable to make the advances requisite 
for the culture of their fields, the produce of 
which does not recompence their labours, 
While there is such abundance in Castile, 
the badness of the harvest in Catalonia has 
caused a scarcity in that province. 


Swepen. 
Improvements in Stockholm. 

Stockholm, 2nd of September 1817. — 
The works for the improvement of this city 
are carried on with great activity, by sol- 
diers employed for the purpose ; the banks 
of the Norder river, which flows from the 
Maeler Lake into the Baltic, are to be 
lined with magnificent stone quays; the 
Royal Garden, which is changed into an 
open park, to be surrounded with posts 
and chains, and the foundation laid for the 
bronze statue of the king to be erected in 
the middle of it, at the expence of the 
Crown Prince. Tie statue. is to be cast 
from a model by Professor Goethe. In 
order to open a freer and more beautiful 
prospect from the royal palace, all the 
buildings on the island of the Eloly Ghost, 
which lies in the river, are purchased, and 
will be pulled down ; as well as the royal 
stables which stand there. In their place 
a Temple of Glory is to be erected, in 
which will be placed the colossal statues 
of the three Charles’s of the house of Deux 
Ponts: these will be modelled by another 
distinguished Swedish artist, Professor 
Bystroem: he has designed the middle- 
most Charles XI. sitting, and Charles XII. 
in the attitude of an ancient warrior, with 
the sword in his hand, 
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Timber trade. 


Stockholm, Oct. 7.—A_ very important 
question is to be decided by the Govern- 
ment; namely, the exportation of timber 
in foreign vessels, upon the payment of the 
same duties as in national ships; against 
which the ship owners and the whole Board 
of Trade of the kingdom have declared, 
with the exception of the President, Buron 
Edelkranz. The opinion given by the lat- 
ter contains the following remarkable data: 
—“« Of the 24 Governments, the 13 most 
populous alone contain 2,400 square miles 
(meaning German or Swedish square miles, 
equal to 25 English,) or 45 millions tons of 
jand, covered with woods: as 6,000 cubic 
feet are the smallest annual produce of one 
ton of land (so called from its being calcu- 
lated to produce a certain quantity of corn,) 
it follows that 120 square miles are suffi- 
cient for the consumption of the mines, of 
the lime-kilns, of the tar-manufactories, 
fences, ship-building, and fuel; and the 
produce of 2,280 square miles may be 
spared for exportation. This exportation 
has hitherto amounted, on an average, fo 
57,000 beams, 23,000 spars, and 175,000 
deals, worth 900,000 rix dollars. 


“Now, as this whole exportation of 
5,000,000 of cubic feet, require only four 
square miles to grow again in 100 years, the 
imagination is confounded at the immensity 
of the treasures which nature annually 
produces, and again suffers to decay with- 
out use, in these solitudes ; and every pa- 
triot must be grieved when he sees that so 
small a part of them turns tothe advantage 
of the country. A single parish lately af- 
forded to the Crown a forest covering 
50,000 tons of Jand, or three-fourths of the 
extent used for our whole exportation of 
timber, in order to be excused from a cer- 
tain contribution. In the most favourabie 
conjunctures, Norway exported annually 
to the amount of 5,000,000 of dollars Ham- 
burgh Banco money.” 


Fire and Water. 


An extraordinary circumstance occurred, 
during the late inundations in Switzerland. 
A large manufactory of tiles, situated near 
the village of Fleuden, was eutirely sur- 
rounded by water, which at lengih madeits 
way into magazines full of lime. In an in- 
stant, the whole edifice was on fire : the 
owners had previously quitted it, and, as 
no assistance could be afforded, it was 
burned in the midst of the water, down to 
the level of it. 
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Turkey. 
Ravages of the plague. 


Constantinople, Aug. 23.—During the 
Jast fortnight the plague hos spread ina 
most disastrous manner in this Capital 
and at Pera and Bujukdera. The affright- 
ed inhabitants precipitately aban ‘on their 
homes. he ‘Varks themselves begin to 
feel the attacks of this scourge. Ten 
persons have died in the suite of the 
Grand Vizier. The Intendant of the 
depot of slaves who had temporarily recei- 
ved a young man since attacked by the 
plague, has fled from the house. After 
the death of the youngest son of the 
Austrian Internuncio, who fell a victim to 
this contagion, the whole Legation has 
retired to Belgrade, a place situate a 
league to the north of Bujukdera. 


Freaks of Fortune. 

The late Sultana Valide, mother of the 
Grand Seignior, who recently died at 
Constantinople, was, it is stated in a 
French paper, a Creole, born at Marti- 
nique, the daughter of respectable parents. 
On her voyage to France for the purposes 
of education, the merchant-vessel on board 
of which she wasa passenger was captured 
by an Algerine corsair, and she became a 
slave at Algiers. The French Consul 
offered to ransom her, but she refused ber 
consent in consequence of an old negress 
having predicted to her that she would 
become one of the greatest Princesses iu 
the world, and notwithstanding all the 
entreaties of her relations she persisted in 
abandoning herself to her fate. The pre- 
diction of the negress was singularly ful- 
filled. The Sultana is said to have beena 
beautifal woman, of fascinating manners. 

Hattonal Wegister: 

BRITISH. 


Tue Kine. 

Windsor Castle Oct. 4,.— His Majesty 
continues to enjoy a good state of bodily 
health, and has been very composed 
through the Jast month, but without any 
diminution of bis disorder. 


Tue Queen. 


We understand that the Queen has 
been advised by her physicians to 
drink the waters at Bath, and that accord- 
ing to the present arrangements, het 
Majesty accompanied by the princess 
Elizabeth, will visit that place, early 
in the ensuing month. The Queen, we 
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are happy o say, has no acute disorder: 
ihe waters are recommended for their 
general utility as tonics. 


New Coinage.—Gold is considered the 
standard metal, and there is no alteration 
cither in weight or fineness from former 
coinages: the Sovereign, or 20s. piece, 
being 20-21 parts of the weight and value 
of a guinea, and the other pieces in the 
same proportion. 

The real weight of the sovereigns 5dwt. 
3,274 grs.; and 9344 sovereigns weigh ex- 
actly 201b. troy. 

oz. dts. grs. 
The weight of the half sovereign is....0 2 13,637 
Ditto of the double sovereign is, 

Ditto of the five sovereign piece is 

The silver coins are also of the old stand- 
ard fineness, of Lloz. 2dwt. of pure silver to 
18d wt. of alloy ; and troy of this stand- 
ard is now coined into 66 shillings, instead 
of 26 shillings, as was formerly the case. 

One shilling of this coinage there- 

fore weighs 0 8 15 3-11ths 


The sixpence weighs 0 1 197-11ths 
The crown weighs 018 44-11ths 


All the other pieces are in the same pro- 
portion. 


CEREMONY AT THE BIRTH OF AN HEIR 
APPARENT. 


The following account of the birth of the 
present Prince of Wales, extracted from 
The St. James's Chronicle of 1762, may not, 
at this period, when the birth of an Heir 
Apparent is daily anticipated, prove unin- 
teresting :— 

From the London Gazette Extraordinary, August 
13, 1762. 
“St, James’s, Aug, 12. 

** This morning at half an hour past seven, 
the Queen was happily delivered of a Prince ; 
ber Royal Highness the Princess Dowager of 
Wales, several Lords of his Majesty’s most 
Hon. Privy Council, and the Ladies of her 
Majesty’s Bedchamber, being present. This 
great and important news was immediately 
made known to the whole town by the firing of 
the Tower guns; and the Privy Council being 
assembled as soon as possible thereupon, it 
was ordered that a form of Thanksgiving for 
the Queen’s safe delivery of a Prince should be 
prepared by his Grace the Archbishop of Cau- 
terbury, to be used within the bills of Morta- 
lity on Sunday next, and throughout the 
King’s dominions the Sunday after the respec- 
tive ministers shall receive the same. Her 
Majesty is, God be praised, as well as cau be 
expected in her present condition : and the 
young Prince is in perfect health.” 

“ Her Majesty found herself not well at two 
o’clock, and about three notice was sent to her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Wales that the 
Queen was not well, upon which her Royal 
Highness hastened to St. James’s as fast as she 
could, and was there at four o’clock, About five 


orders were sent to the Great Officers of State 
to attend, and there were present the Archbi- 
shop of Canterbury, Dukes of Devonshire and 
Rutland, the Lords Hardwicke, Huntingdon, 
Talbot, Halifax, Bute, Masham, and Cante- 
lupe, and all the Ladies of the Bedchamber 
aud the Maids of Honour, The Queen was 
delivered by Mrs. Draper, after being in labour 
somewhat about two hours. Dr. Hunter was 
in waiting in case of his help being wanted. 
The Archbishop was in the room, and the 
Lords in a room adjoining the door open into 
the Queen’s apartments.” 


REVENUE. 

PRODUCE OF THE REVENUE OF GREAT BRITAIN 
IN THE QUARTERS ENDING THE 10TH DAYs 
OF OCTOBER, 1816 AND 1817. 

1816. 1817. 
CUSTOMS. — 

Consolidated. £1,499,288 £1,880,180 

Annual Duties. 958,540 1,241,770 

War Duties, 31 


Total Customs 2,457,859 3,121,950 


EXCISE. 
Consolidated. 
Annual Duties . 
War Taxes . 


4,937,055 
98,641 
1,259,533 


4,025,209 
824,624 
739,943 


4,889,836 
1,688,663 
354,000 
782,602 
407,072 
190,502 
76,799 
12,194 


Total Excise 6,295,229 
Stamps. 
Post Office 365,000 
Assessed Taxes, 714,270 
Property Tax . + 2,960,576 
Land Taxes 180,967 
Miscellaneous 41,348 
Unappropriated War Duties 


1,487,447 


14,502,296 11,525,548 


Oct.10,1816. Oct.10,1847. 


Amount of Revenue £14,502,396 £11,598,548 
Deduct amount 
of War Duty 
on Malt £517,000 
Ditto Property 
Tax 2,477,576 
3,477, 57E 
11,024,710 
Deduct Arrears of Property Tax and 


Malt Duty 419,072 


11,104,476 


Net Revenue received in the Qr. 
ending Oct. 10, 1817 
Ditto 1816 


11,104,476 
11,024,710 


Increase as compared with 1816 99,766 


Counterfeit Money. 
At atime when there is such an immense 
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quantity of base and counterfeit coin in 
circulation, the following abstract of the 
law on that subject may not be unaccept- 
able to our readers. By the 9th and 10th 
of William, ch. 21. s. 1. it is enacted as 
follows :—*“ Any person, to whom any sil- 
ver money shall be tendered, any piece 
whereof shall be diminished, otherwise 
than by reasonable wear, or thgt by the 
stamp, impression, colour, or way thereof, 
he shall suspect to be counterfeit, may cut, 
break, and deface such pieces; and if any 
such piece, cut, &c. shall appear to be 
counterfeit, the person tendering it shall 
bear the Joss ; but if the same shali be of due 
weight, and appear to be lawful money, 
the person that cut it shall receive the same 
at the rate it was coined for.” By the 13th 
Geo. 3 ch.71. s. 1, thé same regulations 
are extended to gold coi also; and by the 
8th and Oth of William, ch. 26 it is provided 
that where counterfeit or diminished coin 
is produced in Court as evidence, after 
trial the Judge shall order it to be cut and 
delivered to the person to whom it belongs, 


Increase of Duties on Gold. 


By a return of the Goldsmith's Com- 
pany, for the quarter ending the 24th 
of June, there appears an increase of up- 
wards of £5.000, in the amount of duties 
paid upon gold and silver plate, compared 
with the preceding quarter, being an in 
crease of at least one third. 


The Army—To Half-pay Officers. 


The following official communication 
respecting the power of Half-pay Officers 
of the British army to hold offices or pla- 
ces of emolument under their own or any 
foreign Government together with their 
half-pay, bas been addressed from the War 
Office to the several Army Agents : 


“War Office, Sept. 30. 1817. 

“Sir,—It having been determined that 
the regalation by which Officers are pre- 
cluded from receiving half-pay while hold- 
ing offices or employments of profit under 
his Majesty, shall he extended to officers on 
half-pay holding simi'ar offices or employ- 
menis under other Governments, unless 
with permission of bis Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, Lam to acquaint you, for 
the information of the Hall-pay Officers for 
whom you are Agent, that this extension 
of the Regulation will accordingly take 
effect from the 25\4 of December next 
inclusive. fam to add, that all applica- 
tions from Officers for permission to hold 
Offices or employments under other Go- 
Vernments, together with their half-pay, 
arc to be addressed to the Secretary at 


War for his Royal Highness’s consi- 
deration. “Tam, Sir, 
your most obedient humble servant, 
“PALMERSTON.” 
The Navy. 

The officers of the Navy have been 
called on by the Lords of the Admiralty to 
deliver in statements of their respective 
services from the period of entering, and 
through their severa) gradations on board 
his Majesty’s ships. This measure is sup- 
posed to be for the purpose of selecting 
such as may be wanted at any future 
period for particular services, in places 
they may be acquainted with. 

Marine augmented. 

The corps of Royal Marine Artillery 
has been very consiverably augmented by 
a proportionate diminution of the peace 
establishment of the forces, Small as was 
the old establishment of the Marine 
Artillery, its services were found so effi- 
cientat Algiers that its value was thorough- 
ly appreciated, and it was determined 
thence forward to train the elité of the 
four Marine divisions to this service, and to 
erect the corps, consisting now of 12 
companies, into a fifth division, having its 
head quarters at Fort Monckton, Ports- 
mouth, and commanded by a distingnisb- 
ed officer, Sir Richard Williams, K. C. B. 

Naval Academy at Portsmouth.—That ex- 


cellent Institution, which has been now 


established for more than 50 years, and 
in the bosom of which many a gallant 
spirit bas imbibed those lessons which 
have afterwards reflected lustre on the 
British name, has of late been entirely 
new modelied,—f'ormerly all the students 
were educated free ef expence: this in 
practice came to be very inconvenient, 
from the great intercst and solicitation 
which such an excellent system of pro- 
fessional education naturally called into 
competition; added to which was the 
circumstance of its being less necessary, 
as the candidates were generally the sons 
of persons of rank and fortune. It is now 
determined that 50 scholarships only shall 
be reserved for the sons of naval officers, 
gratis, and that the rest of the students 
(the number of whom is also limited) shall 
only be admitted on their parents paying 
at the rate of 701. per annum for each lad © 
so received. Voreigners have at all times 
been excluded, but we understand that a 
young gentleman, a native of Russia, who 
has had the good fortune to be patronized 
by her Majesty the Empress of Russia, 
has very lately, at the high intercession of 
that illustrious personage, been, neverthe- 
less, admitted a student of the academy, 
her Majesty having condescended to inte- 
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test herself very particularly in his behalf. 
Humanity of a Naval Officer: 

On the 18th of Jone, at noon, his Majes- 
ty’s ship Brazen sailed from Barbadoes tor 
Trinidad with a fresh breeze. She had 
top-gallant sails and courses set, gg 
about seven knots, when one of the sea- 
men fell overboard from the lee cathead. 
‘A man overboard,” wag enlled oat in the 
waist, and instantly Lieutenant Mack- 
worth (First Lieutenant) jumped into the 
larboard quarter boat, threw the boat's 
mast and stern sheet grating overboard, 
pulled off his coat and waistcoat, and 
plunged after the unfortunate seaman, 
whom he canght going down, exhausted. 
Lieut: Mackworth gave him the grating, 
and with it and the boat’s mast kept him 
up, until the ship picked them up, which 

ad distanced them three miles. Captain 
Stirling sent thema boat; and when Lieut. 
M. reached the gangway with the scaman, 
tears trickled down the cheeks of the crew. 
Capt. S. embraced him, but could not give 
utterance to his feelings. 

Timber to be Steamed in Salt Water. 

The Even that was lately sunk by 
way of experiment for the dry rot, has 
been minutely surveyed to ascertain the re- 
sult, which appears to auswer every expec- 
tation. The Mersey is to undergo the 
same treatment, and is preparing for that 
purpose. In future all timber and plank 
are to be boiled or steamed in salt instead 
of tresh water, as has been the general 
practice of late years. 

Newly-invented Life Buoy, 

Mr: Thomas Cook, Admiralty mid- 
Shipman of the Rochefort has invented 
a life-buoy, for the preservation of the 
lives of seamen who may happen to fall 
overboard at sea during the night. It is 
80 constructed as to contain a quantity 
of unextinguishable matter, which on 
letting go the buoy from the stern of the 
ship, is set fire to, and continues to burn 
for a considerable time above the surface 
of the water, thereby pointing out to the 
person overboard a place of safety until 
further assistance can be sent to him. 
Trial was made of it alongside the Rocie- 


fort, on Wednesday last, in the presence 


of Admiral Sir Edward Thornborough, 
K. C. B., Captains Sir Archibald Dick- 
son, Carteret, Boger, and Falcon, when 
it is represented to have answered the 
purpose intended extremely well. 


Milford Harbour, 


Government have it in intention to put 
the harbour of Milford in a more secure 
state; for which purpose, Colonel Brice, 
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of the Engineer department of the Ord 
nance, is now at Milford, taking a survey 
of the harbour, &c, préparatory to the 
erection of batteries upon the most eligible 
points of defence. 


Ports open for Grain. 


The ports continue open to the free im- 
portation of foreign wheat, flour, barley 
and oats from all places, and under any 
flag, till the 15th of November. ‘The 
ports are shut against the import of beans 
and peas from any place whatever; and 
shut against the import of rye from ports 
between the Eyder and Bidasson, the im- 
port of rye from the Baltic, and more dis- 
tant ports is still free. 


Equipments for South America. 


The trade in supplies of all kinds for the 
Spanish independencies continues as 
brisk as ever. Within the last ten days 
upwards of 3,000 stand of arms, with a 
proportionate quantity of infantry and 
calvary appointments, have been shipped. 
The various articles are minutely inspected 
by the agents for the Independents, and 
are iu general, of the best description of 
materials, and well got up. 


Ships continue to be equipped in the 
Thames for the purpose of conveying offi- 
cers, Non-commissioned Officers and Pri- 
vates, toaid the Patriots in South America. 
At present one vessel is quite ready to sail, 
having on board Officers fully equipped, 
and 200 privates to form a rifle corps. 
Another is in a forward state of prepara- 
tion, and has appoiutments for a cavalry 
regiment 600 strong, a third is freighted 
with the equipments of a lancers’ corps. 
The officers are all men who have seen ac- 
tive service, and are of every rank from 
Lieut.-Col, to Evsigus. The organization is 
so complete, and the arrangements so hap- 
pily made, that they will be ready for im- 
mediate service on their arrival in America, 


Revival of Trade. 


Iu the northern parts of the kingdom, 
particularly at Glasgow, Liverpool, Bir. 
mingham, Shefficld, Nottingham, and other 
commercial and manufacturing towns in 
the North, scarcely a single artizan is now 
unemployed. At Manchester, in particu- 
lar, such has been the demand for goods 
hardly a bale, comparatively speaking, re- 
mains unsold in the warehouses. At Bir- 
mingham also, the demaid for fire-arms 
(supposed to be for South America) bas of 
late been excessive—and every where re- 
viving commerce is bringing its usual at- 
aoe happiness aud content. 
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Failure of Apples. 

Though there is a general failure of ap- 
ples through the county of Devon, it is un- 
derstood that about 70 hogsheads of cyder 
will be made by oue person from an or- 
chard of 20 acres, withiu a few miles of 
Chudleigh. 


Fine Horses exported, 

Twenty two horses of the finest symme- 
try passed through Stamford a short time 
ago, on their road for Hull, there toembark 
for Prussia. Every horse measured full 
16 hands high, shewing much blood, and 
appeared equal to any weight up to the 
fleetest fox hounds. It is understood they 
were all purchased by Mr. Cave Browne, 
and sold to Count Brandenburgh, for the 
King of Prussia No horse exceeded six 
years old, and coilectively, were supposed 
to be the finest string of horses ever sent 
out of England. 

Important to Farmers. 


By an Act passed in the last Sessions of 
Parliament, farmers are allowed the liberty 
to have salt, duty free, for manurivg of 
land, but this salt is to be sold to them 
only in a state of brine mixed with ashes, 
or any other compost they may prefer. 


Russian Squadron expected. 

Some persons have arrived in town 
from Portsmouth, to contract for bul- 
locks to supply the Russian squadron 
from Revel, which is daily expected at 
Spithead. The squadron consists of seven 
sail of the line, and several frigates. What- 
soever the immediate object of the arma- 
ment may be, we may infer that it is not one 
adverse to British interests, from the friend- 
ly reception preparing for the Russians at 
Portsmouth. 


Election of Lord Mayor.—This contest 
closed admist the greatest confusion, and 
the following were the numbers for each 
Candidate. 

Mr. Alderman Smitn ....-... 2273 

Mr. Alderman 1585 

The Mayor .......... 827 

Mr. Alderman Goopsenere .. 763 


_ Westminster Improvements.—The Duke 
of Northumberland, it is said, has conclu- 
ded a treaty with the Commissioners of the 
Crown Lands, for exchanging the site of 
Tynemouth Barracks, which are built on 
lis Grace's property, for the ground adjoin- 
ing the garden of Northumberland house, 
which extends to the bank of the river, 
where a noble terrace is to be formed. 
The preseut carriage-way leading into 
Northumberland-street, from Scotland 
yard, is to be arched over. The mass of 
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mean and unsightly buildings adjoining 
the Thames, facing Whitehall-place, are 
now pulling down, for the purpose of con- 
tinning the range of the handsome houses 
already erected, and of opening and em- 
banking the river where the lime wharfs 
now are.—The improvement will render 
Whitehall-plece, one of the most desirable 
sitnations in Westminster. It has been 
determined also, to pull down the 
Exchequer offices in New Palace yard, 
and to form a terrace on the banks of the 
Thames from Westminster bridge to the 
Speaker's house. 


The restoration of Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel is nearly completed, and the man- 
ner in which it has been executed is high- 
ly creditable both to the professional skill 
and taste of the late Mr. Wyatt, under 
whose direction the work was begun. 


Kensington Gardens. 


These fine Gardens are undergoin 
improvements; npwards of 60 workmen 
are employed. In the Serpentine River 
smallisland has been prepared for the swans 
and the river has been banked to prevent 
accidents. Instead of constables, several 
gate-keepers are appointed to attend. 
A water-fall is tobe made at the end 
of the Serpentine, in Hyde Park, near the 
little glen and the willows, 


Improvements in Lincoln's Inn. 


In addition fo the V ice Chancellor's 
Court, and the gas lights, there is now 
erecting a sort of piazza from Lincoln's 
Inn Hall to the Vice Chancellors Court, 
which will enable the Barristers to go 
from one Court to the other in all wea- 
thers, while it adds to the beauty of the 
buildings. ‘This piazza, and the improve- 
ments conneeted with it, will be com- 
pletedin readiness for the November Term, 


The New Mint. 


The whole interior and exterior of the 
New Mint, together with the military way 
and adjoining edifices, has been lighted 
with gas by means of an apparatus erected 
by Government within the walls of the 
Mint. The gas for illuminating this 
establishment is prepared, not by distilling 
coals in retorts, but by means of a 10 feet 
cylinder, which revolves horizontally 
round its axis, and produces every 24 
hours a sufficient quantity of gas to light 
1600 lamps. The purification of the crude 
gas is effected in the inlet and outlet 
mains, and branch pipes are made to open 
and shut by self acting mercurial valves. 
The quautity of gas daily made, and com- 
sumed by the burners and lamps, is 
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recorded in the absence of the observer 
by a machine impelled and kept in motion 
by the clasticity of the gas. The eflect of 
the numerous lights scattered upon so 
extensive a scale, over the beautiful 
machinery of the coining processes, is 
uncommonly striking, and the New 
Mint now exhibits the most elegant 
establishment of the kind in the world. 


Gas consumed in London. 


M. Lampadius has published a set 
of experiments on the quantity of gas ob. 
tained by the distillation of various kinds 
of Germau coal: and Mr. Brande has as- 
certained that a chaldron of good Wall- 
send Newcastle coal yields from 17,000 to 
20,000 cubic feet of gas: though in large 
establishments, the quaatity obtained sel- 
dom exceeds 12,000 cubic feet. At the 
three stations belonging to the chartered 
Gas-light Company, situated in Peter- 
street, (Westmiuster,) Worship-street, and 
Norton Falgate, tweoty-five chaldrons of 
coals are carbonized daily, which yield 
300,000 cubic feet of gas, equal to the 
supply of 75,000 Argand's lamps, each 
giving the light of six candles. At the 
city gas works, in Dorset-street, Blackfri- 
ars bridge, the daily consumption of coals 
amounts to 3 chaldrons, which affords gas 
for the supply of 1500 lamps; so that the 
total consumption of coals daily in London, 
for the purpose of illumination, amounts 
already to 28 chaldrons, and the number 
of lights supplied to 76,500.—It was at first 
with the gas lights as with the telescope, 
the chemists universally sueered at the at- 
tempt; just as the philosophers demon- 
sated that the telescope was an impossible 
instrument. 

Another Canto of Childe Harold. 

Lord Byron's fertile muse has again 
teemed. ‘The lovers of poetry will rejoice 
to hear that the Fourth Canto of “ Childe 
Harold” has arrived in town from the 
Continent, and there is no danger of a 
treasure of this sort being long concealed 
from the public eye. 

English Liberality and Irish Gratitude. 

The first Minister of Maria Louisa, dur- 
ing his short stay in London, visited St. 
Patrick's Female School, in Charlotte- 
street, Bloomsbury, accompanied by some 
Friends, and was so highly pleased with 
the scene he witnessed, that next day he 
addressed the following letter to Mrs. Rior- 
dan, accompanied by an elegant emerald 
ring, with appropriate decorations :— 

“Dear Mapam, 

“The sight of St. Patrick’s Female 
School, which. by your unremitting endea- 


‘ 


vours has been chiefly established, and 
brovght to that point of utility which it 
now possesses, afforded me yesterday one 
of the greatest pleasures | ever experienced, 
and permit me to add, that the esteem 
which your efforts, univflueuced by na- . 
tional prejudices, exacted, was not less. 

‘*¢] request vou may accept aud wear a 
trifling testimony of my respect and gra- 
titude for your disinterested devotion to 
the poor Catholic Children of my country, 
and let the name and emblems of my na- 
tion recommend it to your acceptance. 

“1 am, Madam, with due cousideration, 

“Your humble Servant, 
“ Macaw Ly. 

“ Mrs, Mary Anne Riordan. 

P.S. Any alterations that may be ne- 
cessary, as to size, &c. Mr. Hamilton will 
have made, as he has been so good to pro- 
mise.” 


New Wesleyan Chapel. 


A magnificent chapel, belonging to 
this religious sect has just been com- 
pleted in Great Queen-square, neat Free- 
masons Hall. It exceeds in costliness 
and splendour all the chapels which they 
have hitherto built; nothing of the kind 
appertaining to the Established Church is 
halfso gorgeous. The approaches to the 
galleries are quite upon a magnificent 
scale; the colouring corresponds; and du- 
ring evening service the whole is lighted 
with gas, Partaking of the rostrum form, 
bot more elegantly elevated, the pulpit is 
singularly attractive. The front gallery 
is ten pews deep, the side galleries are five ; 
aud there is an »pper gallery for the chil- 
dren. The chapel will contain at least 
5000 souls. 


Sacrificing a Black Pig. 


The following instance of horrible su- 


 perstition is almost incredible in these en- 


lightened times; it is, however, well au- 
thenticated. The narrative is from a San- 
day paper. 


“Tuesday, the 14th ult. about 100 persons, 18 of 
whom were women, calling themselves the fol- 
lowers of Joanna Southcott, assembled in the 
wood at Forest hill, near Sydenham ; their pur- 
pose was, apparently, some act of religious wor- 
ship, and the following account will give you 
some idea of the infatuation of these poor delud- 
ed people :— 

On arriving at aspot suitable for their purpose, 
and having formed a circle, they began by singing 
and prayer, which they continued for a conside- 
rable time. They then drew from the bag a 
small live black pig, and having secured its legs, 
the women divided into two companies, and each 
female gave theanimal nine distinct blows on 
the head with a chopper This done, the men 
proceeded to beat it with poles, sticks, &c. till it 
was ee, iY ; they bound it witha strongiron 
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chain, and having hoisted it up, they placed a 
tar barrel underneath, and with the aid of furze, 
&c. they soon hada blazing fire Having done 
their utmost to burn the pig to ashes, they scat- 
tered the remains over their heads, and trampled 
it undertheir feet. This was succeeded again 
by singing and prayer. Upon first viewing their 
brutal behaviour, I was induced to interrupt 
them; but considering they were in an act of re- 
ligious worship (although so contrary to huma- 
nity and reason), and remembering the rel gious 
liberty itis my privilege to enjoy, 1 deemed it 
right they shouldenjoy thesame. Being anxious, 
however, to know the meaning of the ceremony 
that had been performed, I addressed myself to 
one who seemed a principal speaker, but whose 
profession in life appeared to be that ofa jour- 
neyman blacksmith ; | told him I feared they 
were in great error, and expressed a wish that 
God would be pleased to open their eyes to un- 
derstand the truth. J was immediately surroun- 
ded, and requested to state what I considered the 
truth, and where they erred. I begged first to 
have their explanation of what I had seen , and 
was informed they had copied from the Scrip- 
tures 1115 verses, which prove the truth of their 
doctrines. * The daughter of Zion” (as they 
call Joanna) is gone to Heaven, they said, till 
the coming of the Shiloh ; and as types and sha- 
dows were used under the Mosaic dispensation 
as figures of our Saviour, so the miracles he per- 
formed were only types of the Shiloh they ex- 
pect. I then found that the burning of the pig 
was, in other words, the burning and binding of 
Satan, and intended the miracle in the Sth of 
Lyke, so that that morning their prophet had 
cast the evil spirit out of each of their hearts, and 
it had entered the swine.—Various other absur- 
dities were related to me,which it would be only 
wasting time to mention: after hearing all thev 
had to say, 1 endeavoured to point out their 
errors from Scripture, and to direct their atten- 
tidn to that Almighty Saviour, whose is the only 
name given under Heaven by which men can be 
saved ; and pointed out the danger I apprehended 
they were in. But they laughed at my fears, 
and with branches in their hands, and bows of 
ribands on their breasts, returned towards Lon- 
don, triumphing in their folly. They all con- 
sisted of poor working men, and the man they 
called their Prophet, or the shadow of the Shi- 
Joh, was in appearance a discharged seaman, 
“y. A ” 


The plate, which the late Sir ‘Thomas 
Dackworth had at Plymouth, where he was 
Port Admiral, amounted to 90900 ounces, be- 
sides two swords, the handles of which 
were gold and weighed forty-five ounces. 


Service of Plate to Sir Humphrey Davy. 


The Coal-owners of the Rivers Tyne 
and Wear, the body of them most exten- 
sively benefited by Sir Humphrey Davy's 
Safety Lampsfor preventing explosions in 
coal mines, have shewn their sense of the 
importance of the discovery to their inte- 
rests, and those of humanity, by present- 
ing Sir Humphrey with a very handsome 
service of plate, of the value of nearly 
20001. The presentation of it took place 
on Saturday, October 11th, when a grand 
dinner was given to Sir Numpbrey by the 


Coal Proprietors and Ownersat the Queen's 
Head at Newcastle, where the plate was 
exposed for public inspection, and the de- 
signs, taste, and execution, equally ad- 
mired, 

Staffordshire Potteries. 


Thirty years ago the Staffordshire pot- 
teries depended upon Newcastle market for 
their necessary supply of provisions, the in- 
habitants being few, and the houses strag- 
glingly situated ; now, such has been the 
increase of population, and the consolida- 
tion of buildings, they compose five market 
towus, viz. Burslem, Hauley, Stoke, Lane- 
end, and Tuastall, the latter (a market- 
house being completed) commencing with 
its first market-day on Saturday last, it 
being found necessary for its own numerous 
inhabitants. 

Woodcocks. 


The late easterly winds have, it appears, 
brought woodcocks into this county at an 
earlier period of the season than usual: a 
very fine one was shot by a gentleman of 
Truro, in the parish of St. Allen, lately, 
and another by the gamekeeper at Bocon- 
noc.— West Briton. 


Exrpedition.—Mr. Taylor, of Wroxili, 
abowt one mile from Godshill, Isle of 
Wight, took the earliest opportunity of 
getting in his wheat, when quite ripe 
and dry: he had it cut in the morning, 
brought home in the afternoon, the ma- 
chive at the barn door to thresh it, and the 
thatcher, with his ladder, to thatch his 
new barn, which was all completed in one 
day ; growing in the fields in the morning, 
and the barn thatched with the same in 
the evening. 

Fertility rewarded. 

At a special assembly of the Corporation 
of Norwich on Saturday last, a piece of 
plate, value 25 guineas, was voted to Dr. 
Rigby and his lady, as a memento of the 
birth at one time of their four children: 
the event is to be recorded in the city 
books, aud iuscribed with the names of the 
children on the plate. 


A subterraneous cavity in the Cliff at 
Margate has lately extended itself in a 
direct line towards Cobb's Brewery, which 
cost 40,000]. iu erecting. This terrific 
chasm is now so alarming, that the Parish 
Officers have erected a railing to prevent 
persons from approaching it. 


Tiger Cat.—An animal of this ferocious 
species has been lately brought to England 
from Yucatan, by Captain Carteret, of the 
Active, which by kind treatment, has ap- 
parently lost its natural sayageness of tem- 
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per, and now runs about his master’s ca- 
bia, in a perfectly harmless manner. 
Substitute for Coffee, 

Mr. Skrimshire of Wisbeach, a few years 
ago discovered that the seeds of the yellow 
water-flag (iris pseudocerus) wheu freed 
from their shells, and dried by heat, very 
much resemble cofiee. This discovery has 
been lately attributed toa French chemist. 

Cruelty to Animals.—The following in- 
‘stance of savage inhumanity worthy the 
Jowest state of barbarism is copied from 
the York Courant:—“ ‘The humane lovers 
of bull baiting in Beverley and its vicinity, 
enjoyed a treat of their favourite amuse- 
ment, on Monday last, on the swearing in 
ofthe New Mayor, on which occasion the 
worthies are treated with a bull, by one 
of the representatives for that Borough. 
Much doubt was at first expressed that the 
anima! was too gentle to atford good sport; 
but after lacerating his back with knives, 
and in that state pouring upon it aqua-fortis 
and spirits of turpentine, to give him a 
proper degree of irritation, he caused his 

Sriends great diversion for some time, which 

would have been prolonged, had vot the 
false horus with which they had furnished 
him (his own being too short) unfortunately 
come off when he had killed only three 
dogs and disabled a few more. After all 
he was not so much exhausted but that 
with continual aud severe beating, and 
making a fire occasionally beneath him, 
to make him move, he was got from the 
place of exhibition to that appointed for his 
receiving the coup de grace,” 


Remedy for Tape Worm. 

A young man of Keadby Lincolnshire, 
having been in a poor state of health for a 
considerable time, and nothing that he 
took appearing to relieve him, stated his 
case to one Mathias Pepper, of Crowle, a 
farrier of some note: the latter advised 
him to drink in a morning a quantity of 
rate dike-water, i. e. water wherein green 
flax has undergone the putrefying process, 
for the space of about ten days; he did so, 
and ina short time passed a worm of the 
species called tania, or tape-worm, which 
measured eight and a half feet iu length! 


Scoriann. 


New Oats from Russia. 

This variety has been sown in the south 
west of Scotlaud, during the last and pre- 
sent year, and found to se earlier than auy 
other oat sown inthe same neighbourhood ; 
in 1816 it was a fortnight before the suu 


’ oat, which is more forward than the 


potatoe oat. It will probably gain ground 
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in rich but late soils; and in lands rather 
coarser and more exposed than what is 
suitable for the latter, for it is not so liable 
to shake, though in appearance and habit 
it is somewhat like it. ‘The sun oat has 
become a favourite in that part of the 
country, and premiums are given by the 
Agricultural Society there, for the best 
sainples of it for seed. ‘The Russian oat is 
expected to come soon into request for the 
same purpose. In its native country it is, 
according to the report of Dr. Rogerson, 
sown later than avy other, commonly in 
May. It isto Dr. R. that the public has 
been indebted for its introduction into 
Britain. 


Greenland Fishery. 


The whole of the Dundee Greenland- 
men have now arrived; and Dundee has 
to boast of perhaps greater proportional 
success than any towa in Great Britain. 
The Friendship arrived on Tuesday, with 
13 fish, 163 tuns;the Advice, with three 
fish, 110 tans; and the Three Brothers, 
with 11 fish, 170 tons. 

The salmon fishery, this season, has 
proved less productive than any remem- 
bered for some years past. 

Extreme Cold, 

In Dundas-street Edinburgh in the 
beginning of October, one of Miller and 
Adie’s registering thermometers was as 
low as 31 deg. or one degree below 
the freezing point. This, is the greatest 
degree of cold experienced bere this sea- 
son and will soon be the means of robbing 
the trees of their foliage. On the follow- 
ing day at 8a.m.the same instroment 
indicated 36 deg.—exposure W. N. W. 
Considerable falls of snow also took place 
afterwards, 


A Hint to Clergymen. 


As a numerous band of reapers, prin- 
cipally inhabiting a parish in the cen- 
tre of Fifeshire, were returning from 
Jabour, rather earlier than usual, they ob- 
served a field of ripe corn, belonging to the 
Minister of the parish, an excellent man, 
far from affluent, but endeared to the lower 
ranks by the benevolence of his character. 
Thinking it quite fit for the sickle, they im- 
mediately aud simultaneously proceeded to 
work, and actually cut down the whole of 
the grain, and put it up in sheafs, without 
any instructions or expectation of reward, 
This little trait of unlooked for attention 
and kindness from his parishioners and 
neighbours must have been bighly gratity- 
ing to the feelings of the worthy parson. 
This incident affords a striking proof of the 
fact, that even the peasantry in many parts 
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Antiquities. 


of Scotland are attentive observers of the 
conduct of the Clergy, and that they are 
not slow to embrace opportunities of testi- 
fying their respect and gratitude to those 
who are solicitous about the present and 
future welfare of their flocks. 


IRELAND. 
Contagious Fever. 


The most active and judicious measures 
have been adopted by the Government of 
Ireland to co-operate with the local efforts 
making to check the progress of the con- 
tagious fever in that country, A Procia- 
mation has been issued from Dublin 
Castle, announcing the appointment of 
a Committee of Gentlemen to consider the 
applications made from various districts 
for relief, and the intention of the Lord 
Lieutenant to grant such pecuniary aid as 
the exigency of each particular case might 
require, 

The reports of the decline of the fever in 
Ireland, up to the latest date, in the letters, 
and papers from that country, continue fa- 
vourab.e. 


Revival of Trade. 


A more gratifying proof of the revival of 
business in [reland cannot be given, than 
that our exports have so much increased, 
(particularly in the article of lineu,) that 
the exchenge with Eugland, which had 
been at fifteen per cent. has fallen to seven 
and three quarters, aud is likely to decline 
still more.— Ennis Chronicle. 


Trish Militia.—The following official 
document has been issued to Colonels of 
Regiments :-— 

Duswin Castye, Sept. 19, 1817. 

Sir—Referring to the 39th section of the 
act 49th Geo. 3. chap. 120, I have it in com- 
mand from the Lord Lieutenant to acquaint 
you, that his Excellency dues pot consider it 
expedient that the Militia of Ireland should 
be called out, trained, avd exercised for the 
period thereby prescribed iu the course of the 
current year. 

It will consequently be unnecessary that 
the geveral mectings and other proceedings 
directed by the same clause should be brought 
into operation within the ensuing month. 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 
Colonel of Militia. ROBERT PEEL. 


/ 


Emigration — Number of emigrants 
that have sailed from the port of Belfast for 
America from the 17th of March to the 
21st of Auvust inclusive :— 

For Philadelphia 252 | St. Andrew's -- 
New Werk. 331 1023 


253 


Norfolk........ 40 


Baltimore 251 Total..... 2150 
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ANTIQUITIES, 

On digging in a piece of grouud, lately 
converted into a garden, of a house 
near the road from Colchester to Lex- 
den, the remains of a leaden coffin, 6 
feet in length, were discovered about 18 
inches from the surface. The upper part 
appears either to have mouldered away, or 
been broken by the spade into sma frag- 
ments; the bottom and sides, aso, are in 
a very imperfect state; the latter were per- 
forated with exceedingly large tron nails, 
evincing that it had been taciosed in a 
thick incasement of wood. ‘the tuterior 
was filled with earth, among which 3 
small glass phials or lachrymatories were 
fouad; one perfect, the other two broken 
by the spade, About a foot from the head 
of the coffin, a small earthen vessel, with- 
out a cover, resembling those in use among 
the Romans, was dag up iv au eutire state. 
There is vo clue for conjectuing whose 
body the coffin may have coutained ; but, 
from the circumsiance of lychrymatories 
being found therein, in which it’ was the 
custom, in ancient times, to collect the 
tears of surviving friends and relatives, and 
cousign them to the tomb with the ashes 
or body of the defunct. it is probable that 
it had semained many centuries. 

On the Lith Oct. a gentleman caused 
the vault at Dilston Hall to be opened, 
and narrowly examined the remains of 
James, the late unfortunate Earl of Der- 
weutwater. Although it has now been 
interred more than a hundred years, the 
bod,, head, &c. are in a state of preserva- 
tion. 


Ou the farm of Easton, parish of Dun- 
s)re, in Scotland, a tradition has been hand- 
ed down from father to son, in a family, 
who, as shepherds, have resided in the place 
for many geverations, that a certain rude 
stone set up in the adjoining moor, marked 
the grave of one of the Covenauters, who 
having beea wounded in the battle fought 
at Pentiand Hills, died of his wounds on 
his way home, and was buried by the 
great grandiather of the persou, by whom 
the tradition was communicated. Accord- 
ingly, a few days ayo, several persons, de- 
sirous to ascertain the truth of the story, 
went to the place, and having dug about 
two feet below the surface, found the re- 
mains of a decayed skeleton. A medical 
gentleman, who was on the spot, could 
distinguish one of the thigh hones, which 
was «!most entire in shape, though reduced 
nearly to the cousistence cf the mossy soil 
which surrounded it. Thescalp was found 
complete, covered with long hair, of a 
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whitish colour, nearly as fresh and as 
strong as in life. Several fragments of 
clothes were also found, among which 
some leather buttous were plainly discern- 
ible.—In addition to the above, were found 
two silver coins, weighing about an cunce 
each, bearing the date 1620, and having on 
one side the following sentence, “ Concordia 
res Parva Crescunt.’ From the state of 
the coins, there was reason to believe 
they had been sewed or tied up closely in 
some part of the wearer’s clothes. Jt must 
be upwards of 138 years since the body of 
this poor Covenanter was committed to the 
lonely grave. 


POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 
Panorama Office, Oct. 29, 1817. 
Tueprivilege of travellers to enlarge as 
convenient pro tempore, on what they have 
seen in distant parts, is of long standing, 
and might challenge prescription, in_ its 
support; but, the privilege of the politi- 
cian far exceeds that of the traveller. He 
may be allowed to see what is invisible to 
mortal eyes, to hear the report of dead 
silence, and, when every thing else fails, 
his imagination may supply the place of 
facts, as has been the custom time imme- 
morial in a certain numerous assembly, 
where the bulls and the bears, are amoug 
the most conspicuous and leading charac- 
ters ;—and where 
The bears!"—Abha; [understand the 
allusion: then you really believe, Sir, that 
a Russian fleet of half a dozen ships, and 
half as many frigates, are coming from the 
north to capture Portsmouth, and eat up 
wee John Bull in his own fortification ! 
ell, certainly, so many cabinet councils 
were not held for nothing! Nor was it for 
nothing that so much pains was taken by 
the editors of | know not what foreign 
journals, to instruct our ignorant statesmen 
in the duty of their stations, and the best 
line of politics to be followed at this mo- 
mentous conjuncture. Kind souls! to in- 
terest themselves so deeply in the prospe- 
rity of a nation of which they confess 
themselves envious, and to promote that 
prosperity by the wisdom of their councils, 
although it has arrived, without them, at a 
height to which they look up with unceas- 
ing astonishment. 
his, however, we venture to say, with 
all the solemnity, and more than the cer- 
tainty, of Nostradamus, that the ships un- 
derstood to be sold by Russia to Spain, 
together with the mode of paying for them, 
will furnish matter of no ordinary specula- 
tion to future Periscores. Whether it 
may happeo in our time or not, exceeds the 
powers of our prospective glass to deter- 
mine; but, that establishments here, and 


establishments there, are the determinate 
policy of Russia, admits not a moment's 
doubt; aud when these are realized, then 
will the world see the plan matured; aod 
the wide-spreading influence of the policy 
of the Czar Peter, will be somewhat more 
than feared :—it will be felt. 

“ But, then, Sir, you are aware that 
Czerny George [Black George] as an offi- 
cer in the Russian service,—whose head 
was lopt off by the Seraskier of Servia, 
and sent to Constantinople, would give 
occasion to’——Why, no, Sir, if Black 
George were a Russian officer, why did he 
enter Servia in disguise? what business had 
he on the Turkish territory ? His attempt 
will be disavowed. And_ besides, the 
Russian army is, for the moment, diminish- 
ing: is it the same with the navy ? Russia 
is too wise—the example of France has 
instructed her—to push the enlargement of 
her army and her wavy at the same tho- 
ment; a few more voyages to distant set- 
tlements, a few more fortified islands in the 
east and west ;--a few more—and then—— 

Certainly, the plans of Russia are not 
abandoned: but, the order in which they 
shall be executed is her own affair. ‘The 
cresceut will never cease to excite her avi- 
dity; the Shahs of Persia will do well to 
maintain their vigilance: but, the moment 
is not yet arrived when Juge and Majuge 
(Gog and Magog) will fulfil the destiny 
which all trae sons of Islam, admit as their 
prerogative,—that of trampling under foot 
the green standard of the most exalted of 
Prophets. It will come; it evidently ad- 
vances: but, what shall take place before 
that convulsion commands the attention of 
the world, is too secret to be foreseen, 
though too important to be overlooked. 

" What, then, is the policy of Spain, in 
shewing the Russians the ready way to the 
West Indies, and to her transatlantic pro- 
vinces ?—for it may be taken as granted 
that some of the Russian officers will find 
theirstafign inthe Spanish service.” Why, 
Sir, as ever pretended to fathom the un- 
fathomable'sagacity of the Spanish coun- 
cils. The Monarch is either wise or other- 
wise; but, we have not now at hand Mr. 
Coventry’s balance, in which, by means of 
double knife edges the gravitation of the 
ten thousandth part of a grain, shewed 
itself on the exquisitely sensible index. We 
know that Ferdinand came to the crown 
under circumstances extremely embarrass- 
ing; and that great allowances for the 
difficulty of his situation, are no more than 
his due: for the rest, he, not we, must 
take the consequences. Hard is the case, 
when the heir of a great estate is born io 
a long chancery suit for the recovery of his 
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property; and when the Chancellor him- 
self, who is supposed to be the arbitrator 
—<does little more in the cause, than 
gravely taking off his spectacles—more 
gravely wiping them—and then—most 
gravely putting them on again—adjouruing 
sans mot dire. 

“ Well, Spain was certainly wise in ep- 
pealing to the Sovereigns of Europe agatusi 
the encroachments of Portugal; and Por- 
tugal will certainly be wise in meeting the 
appeal openly.” You are vot alarmed then, 
at the approach of a Spanish force to the 
Portuguese frontiers;—You think that— 

Ab, understand your allusion to the 
Chancellor: Festina lente; that’s your 
mark! Why, Sir, is there any treason in 
saying a grave gentleman wipes his specta- 
cles gravely? Suppose in addition, that 
he favours the cause with three a-hems / 
either before or after, would you have the 
decision of the affair inferred from them? 
Astronomers and politicians are warranted 
by precedents to be extremely cautious in 
delivering their opinions; the fact is cer- 
tain that there will be a conjunction of the 
p'anets; but, not before the time; and then, 
whoever lives to see it, may know all about 
it. 

“* Have you done with the north?” No: 
for it cannot be amiss to insert in a Peri- 
score the happy! condition of Swedeu,— 
with all her Banks broke! And why 
should her Banks break? Did she not will 
and command her subjects to import no 
foreign luxuries ?—to send no money out of 
the country? to “pay no tribute,” as the 

' phrase is, to foreiguers? Now, when all 
the money was kept at home, how could 

“the Banks break ?—First one,—then a 
second—then a third—lHElow could they 
att break, when, as aforesaid, nor a far- 
thing of money quitted the country, aud 
coffee, sugar, tea, wives, &c. &c. were all 
prohibited? Good, however, may come 
out of evil: the National Representatives 
are summoned to meet, in cofl8bquence of 
this exigency; and, perhaps, from their 
deliberations their governors spay be taught 
that to conduct the affairs of a commercial 
nation well, demands something distinct 
from military manauvres. 

Very different accounts have reached us 
from Austria, The paper of that country, 
is raised,—highly raised !—it is under the 
discount of three hundred per cent! What 
it has been onr former volumes show. But, 
Austria rons some chance of following the 
fate of Sweden ; for, she too, has prohibited 
the admission of foreign woollen cloths, 
cottons, &c. into a part of her dominions, 

the Italian states,). and unless she can 
“compensate the loss of this commerce by 
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extra exertions, in some other part of her 
territories, the Swedish banks will not be 
the only ones to stop payment. The fact 
is, that commerce is a mutual benefit, or 
itis nothing: aud money is vot wealih, but 
the sign, the representative, aud the means 
of wealth. 

But money does not make a people con- 
tented. No, we learn this from the pre- 
sent state of Prussia ; where the finances 
ave gradually recovering, but the people 
are vot at the end of their wishes .—from 
Holland, where the people are addressing 
themselves to commerce with great avidity, 
but, the national receipts and payments are 
not yet equalized;—from France, where 
the means are in progress, but the end is 
vot attained. And now, we must call the 
attention of the public to the difference 
hetweeu the value of the bank actions, and 
the national stocks. The latter—the five 
per cents, float at about the value of 63, 64, 
65; white bank actious have riseo steadily 
to upwards of 1400, though they yield an 
interest of vot more, at present, than three 
percent. This shews a proportionate, aud 
a happy increase of commerce. 

Nor ought we to omit to notice, a very 
recent arrangement of her navy by France: 
that part of her public force is reduced as 
low as it well can be, to be respectable ; 
and Jower than it has been for some gene- 
rations past. The inference is, that France 
has no intention of disturbing the peace of 
Europe; and least of all, of trying her 
strength ina contest with Britain, 

But, a propos! We must recollect the 
Dey of Algiers, who so bravely resisted 
the British Admiral (Pellew.) He bas not 
long enjoved his fought-for security. He 
might, indeed, almost as well, have ac- 
cepted the terms offered him by his adver- 
sary. He has vow fallen by the hands of 
those very troops who witnessed — his 
prowess. They were tired of him: Very 
likely!—and they murdered Omar Pacha 
to substitute Ali Hadgee;—right! after 
they are tired of Ali Hadgee, they will 
murder him to substitute somebody else, 
Ah truly! brother Joe should have taken 
our advice ; and then, brother Nap. might 
have kept his hand in at revolutions: for 
what should restrain him? 

Will the Grand Seignior like this rebel- 
lion? Why, in truth, he has rebels enough 
at home, to forbid bis giving bimse!f much 
trouble about it: there is, for instance— 
Derebegli Tudschi Oglou—his very name 
has something fearfu. in it!— Derebegli 
Tudschi Oglou, Pascha of Dschanie!— 

At home the public has learned, but with 
no great surprise, that war has broken out 
with the Marhattas, in ludia, As this was 
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expressly announced by us, a mouth or 
two back, almost in the very words of the 
recent dispatches, aud as we have given at 
diflerent times within the course of the 
Jast twelve months, various statements, 
shewing vot the disposition, only, bat the 
force aud distribution of the Pindarree 
hordes under their different chiefs ; our 
readers were amply provided with the ue- 
cessary information, The coatest will be 
costly; we do vot say it will be tedious, as 
wars now go; but, those who have lately 
sold Iudia stock at a fall of six or seveu per 
cent. have shewn their expectation of fur- 
ther expenses. We shall not disparage 
their judgment. We hope for a happy 
issue: the Pindarrees, alias the Marhattas, 
must be controuled—uot to say, sup- 
pressed. 

The verdicts given by the juries of the 
county of Derby, in reference to the un 
happy men accused of high treason, justify 
the observations we have made from time 
to time, on the extent and wature of what 
has iujudiciously beeu termed blanketeering 
by those who, either had vot the means of 
information which reached us, or who 
were too obstinate to view the matter in 
its true light. We know, that the ramifi- 
cations of the scheme were extensive; we 
know that the spirit, as well as the act, of 
insurgence, has done much mischief, that 
will never come before a jury. We know 
that the apparent poverty of certain agents 
was no security for the public peace : others 
might have shewn themselves, in case of 
supposeable success ‘They now tie hush : 
—it is their interest. The open leaders of 
the mutiny will suffer; the sot-disant cap. 
tains: but the Colouels and the Generals 
will defer their manifestoes till after the 
year is closed, 

As this article has waited to the last mo- 
ment for intelligence, we have an oppor- 
tunity of announcing that a change of the 
wind to th» southward has brought into 
our ports a great body of shipping. We 
have not time to detail particulars; they 
will, no doubt, be communicated to the 
public; to the great consolation of some, 
and, we are sorry to say, to the great afflic- 
tion of others. 

We must conclude this paper with ano- 
ther commercial remark ; mouey has fallen 
in value all over Europe. 

At Paris good bills are discounted for 
less than five per cent, at Amsterdam for 
four, at Loudon for four, and at Hamburgh 
for three and a half per cent. These are 
the great money merkets of Europe, each 
atfected by the other. 

+14 not expected that Parliament 
will meet till after Christmas, 
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STATE OF TRADE. 
Lloyd's Coffee House, Oct, 20, 1817. 

“Tris an ill wind,” says the proverb, 
“that blows novody good.” The maxim 
is justified at this momeut by the effects 
of the news receatly received from India, 
vud the reports or anticipations divulged of 
demonstrations on the part of Spain 
against Portugal. ‘This latter intelligence 
has raised the Price of Wines, as might be 
expected. Coutracts made for delivery at 
a price, a week or ten days ago, cannot 
be realized, under an advance of twenty 
shillugs per pipe; and the superior quali- 
ties, of forty shillings, This has, in some 
instances, been submitted to, uotwith- 
standing the real complexion of the news 
is, at present, far from unquestionabie. 

If the news from the Peninsula be inde- 
terminate, that from India is clear enough, 
and would have produced a wonderful effect 
on Indian goods, had not the stock on 
haud been so very considerable. As it is, 
the priueipal alteration hitherto produced 
is the resolution of several of the leading 
Houses, which had made up their minds to 
sell, now retracting that conclusion, and 
avowing their intention of bolding their 
commodities for a times This may be 
taken as a symptom of expectation on their 
part, that the supply of ladian articles will 
meet with some difficulties ; and that an 
advance in the money value of those at 
present safe in Europe, is to be expected. 

If this intelligence had arrived a few 
days sooner than it did, it would have been 
assigned as the cause for the higher prices 
obtained at the sale at the India House by 
the Inpigo, and other drugs. But, that 
must rather, as we hope and believe, be 
attributed to the prospect (partly realized) 
of an increasing trade at home. Aud this 
seems to be warrauted by the observation 
made, that ordinary descriptions are going 
off on terms extraordimarily bigh, while the 
fiuer sorts as being less in request, are mode- 
rate. It may be said, indeed, thet these are 
evenlow; butthis must betaken to mean in 
comparison to theformer which are unusu- 
ally high. 

The Sirk imported from India has 
also commanded a higher purchase than 
has been customary. Bengal silks 
are not less than 8s. to 10s. per Ib. 
above the pices of the Jast sale; and 
China silk is 5s. to 7s. per. Ib. higher. 
A part of this rise, we trust, may be attri- 
buted to the more careful culture of the 
article in the British territories; not with- 
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out some reference tothe greater readiness 
of our workmen here to employ it in their 
different fabrics. There is not, that we 
know of, any reason in Nature, why the 
silk of India should not equal the silk of 
Europe ; which report states to have 
yielded this year but an indifferent crop ; 
lasomuch that importation is allowed into 
France—while exportation is discouraged, 


It is understood that the East Indies last 
year, supplied about 50,000 bales of Cor- 
Ton 5 and this year the importation has not 
been less than 100,000 bales ; also that there 
was every probability of the increase for 
the following year maintaining a similar 
proportion. ‘This, should it be realized, 
will prove a pleasing circumstance ; aud 
as such quantities could wot be raised at a 
moment's notice, but must be prepared for 
some considerable time beforehaud, it 
should seem that a proportion of this extent 
must have been ow ing to the interruption 
of the supply from America, during the 
war declared by that country against Bri- 
tain. The consequence will be, that if the 
crops of cotton fall short, or even fail, in 
America, the supply from the East, will 
compensate the deficiency from the West ; 
and the scarcity which might otherwise 
have been feared by the British workman 
will be null. What further events may 
prove the loss has been to America, as a 
result of her enmity, it is not easy to say. 

The Cotton Market, at large, has been 
rather dall lately; which has been partly 
owing to the long continuance of Easterly 
winds: these have prevented the ships 
containing the supply from making the de- 
sired ports which has naturaily thrown all 
spirit of purchasing at @ fault ;—inasmuch 
as nobody can presume to conjecture the 
amount of the quantity hovering on the 
coast, which a change of the wind to a fa- 
vourable point, would bring in, in the 
course of twenty-four hours, Whenever it 
does arrive, there will, no doubt, be an im- 
mense offering for sale, owing to this uncon- 
troulable circumstance. While, however, 
the Lendon market has been dull, the de- 
mand at Liverpool has continued steady. 
The Prices have remained what may be 
reported steady, also. They have uot been 
affected by the wantof arrivals; and under 
present circumstances, it could not be ex- 
pected that they should decline. 


Sucans have lately been brought 
market by some of the holders usually 
reckoned among the stoutest, in quantities 
which have somewhat startled the wise and 
the unwise. The holders even submitted 
to some depreciation, though very cau- 
tiously, and even with due attention to the 
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slightest turn in their favour. The greater 
proportion of the holders declined following 
theexample,de pending on the improbability 
that those who were intent on selling would 
dispose of the whole of their stock, or 
were so inclined, which was strongly sus- 
pected not to be their intention, notwith- 
standing appearances. ‘The Speculators, 
however, were somewhat dashed on the 
occasion ; and the sale, which certainly 
was considerable, estimated at 800 or 900 
hhds, was left to the fair operation of the 
market. ‘Those who look forward to 
Spring, calculate on very bigh prices, and 
rather than sell now, they determine on 
waiting events. The stock ou hand is cer- 
tainly less thanit was at this time tast year ; 
but what supply the skips waiting at sea 
for a favourable wind, may bring in, it is 
not for us to conjecture. 

The non-return of the homeward bound 
vessels, is felt in the progress of those 
which are fitting out ; nevertheless, there 
is a seusible increase of preparation for fur- 
ther adventures. Navan Srores are kept 
up to the full height of the market. Ser- 
nits of Turpentine higher: Rough Tur- 

ntine,no late arrivals. Pircu, ‘Tar, and 
tosin, no abatement. Hemp has lately 
found a ready market ; and the article is 
rising—which is agreeable to what we 
have already said on its companions in use- 
fulness to the Navy. 

We have already hinted at the raised 

and rising price of Ors. This has produ- 
ced nothing short of a commercial warfare 
between buyer and seller; the holder not 
only retaining bis former stock ; but pur- 
chasing in addition, whatever has been 
offered at Market. So that, it is beyond a 
mere supposition that the qualities held 
by this speculation are very great. The 
buyers, therefore, conceiving that the hold- 
ers will be pressed for money to make good 
their payments, and that this pressure will 
become extreme, purchase merely a few 
tuns for instant consumption, and suffer the 
usual routine of business which at this time 
ought to be brisk, to coutinue interrupted 
and abandoned to accident. 
South Sea Orv has advanced er 
Sperm from to 951. Linseep Ow is 
raised $l. to 41. Rare 71. to 81.; and 
for pale, the holders are asking 51. above 
what was the last price at which sales 
were really effected. 


Ta iow always bears some proportion 
to the prices of Fish Oils; and therefore has 
lately attracted the nutice of Speculators, 
who, finding the firmness of the great hold- 
ers of Oils, doubt not but what Tallow 
must rise also, Considerable parcels are 
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supposed to have changed hands on this 
principle, to the great relief of the market, 
which had been rather heavy, if not de- 
clining, 

It is another symptom of further mercan- 
tile advewtures, thot the Provision market 
is brisk; nobody thinks of seeing auy de- 
cline ; aud articles of good quality realize 
the highest price of the market without 
difficulty Good Breer is much wauted : 
good Pork is ready sale ;—iudeed, the 
stock ou hand is getting low, and no addi- 
tional supply is immediately expected. 
Bacon, however, is plentifal, and heavy 
sale. It is reported that the Cork market 
for Burrer is not less than 17,000 firkins 
short of ifs last year's store at this time of 
the year: many holders, therefore, autici- 
pate arise in price; and, we believe, that 
none expects any reduction, in any shape. 

On jooking over the list of Articles we 
have reported on, we perceive that Corrre 
is omitted; and to say truth, that article 
has lately experienced soniany fluctuations, 
that we hardly know how to give a general 
idea of it. In the course of the month it 
has been more than once up anddown. It 
is now under what it has been. Some 
which was hel: at 96s. is selling at 92, or 
even 90s, Some for which 87s or 88s, had 
becn refused, now accepts 84s, ‘The market 
must, no doubt, be reported heavy at this 
moment, although we are aware that a 
week hence may occasion a difference so 
considerable as to chauge the face of things 
entirely. 

The samples of Corn which come to 
market are good, but not so good, nor in 
so fine condition as some which have been 
shewn. It is, therefore, conjectured that 
the Farmers are parting with their grain of 
middling qualities, in these early days—re- 
serving their superior Aud certainly, that 
which is best fitted for keeping, and least 
likely to damage, it is the wisest policy 
both for the holder and the Public, to 
retain in store. 


AveraGe prices or Corn: 
AND 


s. s. d. 

Wheat .78 4 Rye . 44 10 

Barley . 42 5 Oats . 27 11 

‘Beans . 47 10 Peas . 42 5 


AGRICULTURAL REPOR!. 


Essex. —Most part of this mouth has 
been so fine and dry as to be very beneficial 
to the beans and clover seed. Great pre- 
paratious have been making for wheat 
sowing, as manuring, &c. which is now 
commencing, and the broken up lands work 
very kindly for the seed, but the clover 


leys are too hard at present except wher® 
the soil is quite tender. Throughout this 
county the wheats are considered to rise 
pretty well in proportion to the straw, but 
our crops of several kinds are compressed 
in a small space compared to those of last 
year. Potatoes are an abundant crop, and 
lower than we have experienced for many 
years past. The weather being now very 
cold, the latter sown turnips will tura 
but to a trifling account, All Jean steck 
is advancing in price, but particularly 
sheep. 


Bankrupts and Certificates in the order of 
their dutes, with their Attornies. 


BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, Sept. 20. 

Shaw S. London, merchant. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Arnold G. Abergavenny, grocer. Sols. Jenkins 
and Co. New Inn. 

BernoulliJ. and E. Bernoulli, Jeffery’s.square 
London, merchants. Sols. Bourdillon a 
Co. Bread-street 

Coffin W. J. Plymouth Dock, merchant. Sof. 
Makinson, Temple. 

Cartwright G. Birmingham, dealer. Sols. 
Clarke and Co Chance: y-lane. 

Casson J. R. Ashworth, aud J. Ashworth, Lan- 
caster, flannel manufacturers, Sols. Hurd 
and Co. Temple. 

Cowell W the younger, Lancaster, butcher. 
Sol. Ellis, Chancery-lane. 

Dickenson J. York, linen draper. Sol. Ellis, 
Chancery-lane. 

Geraides C. S. Broad-street-buildings, mer- 
chant. Sols. Nind and Co. Throgmorton- 
street. 

Niven R. late of Failsworth, Lancaster, calico 
printer. Sols. Willis and Co. Warnford- 
court. 

Powell R. Leeds, surgeon. Sol. Sangster, 
Leeds. 

Rowntree W. Newcastle upon Tyne, miller. 
Sols. Bell and Co. Cheapside. 

Waterworth J. Manchester, draper. Sols. Ad- 
lington and Co. Bedford-row. 

CERTIFICATES, Oct. Ir. 

J. Jenkins, Birmingham, builder. J. Barton, 
West Cowes, Isle of Wight, brewer. J. Wel- 
don, Castle-court, Budge-row, warehouseman. 
A. Sandmark, Mark-lane, merchant. J. Biddle, 
Birmingham, factor. P. Blackburn, Plymouth, 
ship builder. G, H. Marsher, Chester, carpen- 
ter. F. Martin, Throgmorton-street, stock 
broker. E. Taylor, Sandal Magna, York, corn 
dealer. C. Rainsford, Berks, mealman. 

BANKRUPTS, Sept. 23. 

Cramp J. Otford, Kent, miller. Sot. Nesbitt, 
Size-lane. 

Gray B J. Gray, R. Wilson, and J. Richardson, 
Liverpool, merchants. Sols, Lowe and Co. 
Southam pten-buildings. 

Raffield G. Durham, ship builder. Sol. Blakis- 
ton, Symond’s Inn, 

Ridley J, Wood-street, Cheapside, ostrich fea- 
ther manufacturer. Sol, Cranch, Union- 
court, Broad-street. 

Waller J. Manchester, hatter. Sol. Ellis, 
Chancery-lane. 

Welchman J. Bradford, Wiltshire, linen dra- 
per. Sol. Newbou, St. Andrew’s-hill, Doc- 


tors’ Commons. 
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Zeegelar F. Alverstoke, Southampton, vie- 
tualler. Minchin, Freeman’s-court, 
Cornhill. 

CERTIFICATES, Oct. 14. 

W. May, Crispin-street, Spitalfields, bomba- 
zeen weaver W. Day, Providence-buildings, 
New Kent Road, plumber F. Sadler, Wilms 
low, Cheshire, calico manufacturer. S. Ri 
chards, Liverpool, merchant. W. Critchlow, 
Liverpool, merchant, and J. Harris the younger, 
Beaumaris, Anglesea, merchant. TT. Curry, 
North Shields, ship owner. E. Coppin, North 
Shields, master mariner. D. Blaney, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, hat manufacturer. J. Bust, As- 
ton, Warwickshire, gun barrel maker, W, 
Greenwood, Hawksclough, Yorkshire, mer- 
chant. 

BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED, Sept. 27. 

Fry E. Houndsditch, apbolsterer. 

Hanbury W. Shoreditch, distiller. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 

Batt S. Bath, victualler, 

BANKRUPTS. 

Barker J. Stafford, potter. Sol. Nelson, 
Essex-street, Strand. 

Bailey W. Lincola, farmer. Sols. Bell and 
Co. Cheapside. 

Gomersall J, J. Crowther, E. Riley, R. Camp- 
bell, J. Ball and A. Bali, all of York, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and copartners. 
Sol Battye, Chancery-lane, 

Hazard R. T. Liverpool, merchant. Sols. 
Taylor and Co. Temple. 

Jervis J. Woolwich, baker. Sols. Lowe and 
Co. Sonthampton. buildings, 

Koeller G, W. late of Stratford, chymist 
Sols. Clarke and Co, Little Saint Thomas 
Apostle. 

Knapp J. Talbot-court, Gracechurch-street, 
victualler, Sol, Willoughby, Clifford's Inn. 

Lytepoole H. Somerset, butcher. Sol, Mott, 
Gray’s lun. 

Lockwood G. York, woollen draper. Sol. 
Battye, Chancery-lane. 

Littlewood J, Greenwich, Kent, rope maker. 
Sols. Templer and Co. Burr-street. 

Mayne G, E, Shadwell, Poplar, grocer. Sol. 
Lindsay, St. Thomas-street, Southwark, 

Manderson W. the younger, Woolwich, glass 
dealer. Sol, Thomas, Hind-court. 

Walker C. Brighthelmstone, Sussex, stationer, 
Sol, Abbott, Mark-lane. 

CERTIFICATES, Oct. 18. 

J. Sowden, jun, Leeds, corn and oil miller, 
H. Gillingham, jun. Corfe Castle, Dorset, 
grocer. W. Lowe, Birmingham, victualler. 
W. Bate, Birmingham, victualler. J. Steward- 
son, Borough of Southwark, haberdasher. W. 
Booth, Stafford, horse dealer, A. Phillips, 
Salter’s Hall-conrt, merchaut. D. Lewis, 
Milford Haven, spirit merchant. J, Monk, 
Caddington, Bedford, cattle dealer. W. Ren- 
dle, Devon, ship builder, J. Goudie, Liver- 
pool, ash manufacturer. 

BANKRUPTS, Sept. 30. 

Barnes W. late of Blackheath, Kent, bavin 
merchant. Sol, Carttar, Deptford. 

Evans E. late of Carmarthenshire, timber 
merchant. Sol. Harries, Llandovery. 


Field J. Walcot, Somersetshire, professor of 


music. Sols. Nethersole aud Co. Essex 
street, Strand, 


Hanham W. Bath, Cooper, Sols. Dax and 
Co. Doughty street. 

Hix W. Tidd Saint Mary’s, Lincolnshire, wool 
buyer. Sols. Clarke and Co. Warnford 
court. 

Mitcbell R. Cornwall, tailor, Sol. Follett, 
Temple. 

Mercer W. Lancashire, lime burner, Sols. 
Hurd and Co, Temple. 

Rawlins J. Liverpool, merchaut. Sols, Black- 
stoek and Cu. Temple. 

Smith J. Loudon road, grocer, Sols, Alliston 
and Co, Freeman’s court, Cornhill. 

Sissell T, Jewin street, tailor, Sol. Hindman, 
Basivghall street. 

CERTIFICATES, Oct. 21, 

S. Barker and J. G, Barker, Billiter square, 
merchants, C, Farrell, Gosport, linen draper. 
J. Hawley, Cockhill, Middlesex, provision 
warchouseman. W. Tustian, late of Liver- 
pool, wholesale grocer J. O, Mosley and 
H.J. Keach, Sidmouth place, Gray’s Inn lane, 
manufacturers of toys. W. Maude and E, 
Maude, Otley, Yorkshire, bankers. W. Ra- 
ven, Hartshorne, Derbyshire, dealer, 
Fleming, late of Liverpool, merchant. W, 
Johnson, sen. and T, Johnson, Liverpool, 
coach makers. W. Ripley, Lancaster, mer- 
chant, T. Eaton, Penkath, Lancashire, porter 
dealer, W. Mousley, Barton under Needwoud, 
Staffordshire, grocer, 

BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, Oct. 4. 

Cozeus W. Kensington, linen draper. 


BANKRUPTS. 

Batt S. late of Bath, yictualler. Sol. Wood- 
house, Temple. 

Dalrymple H. Charlotte street, Fitzroy square, 
cabinet maker. Sols. Dyne and Son, Lin- 
coln’s {nn fields. 

Etchells J. Stockport, Chester, joiner. Sols. 
Milne and Co. Temple. 

Fletcher E. the younger, Liverpool, iron foun- 
der Sols. Aditingion and Co. Bedford row. 
Jacob A. late of Portsmouth, slopseller. Sod. 

Isaacs, Bury street, St. Mary Axe. 

Lamb J. and J. Stockport, Chester, cotton 
spinners. Sols. Milne and Co. Temple. 

Rankin A. late of Red Lion place, Giltspur 
street, china painter. Sols. Blunt and Co. 
Broad street buildings. 

Smith C. late of Plymouth, linen draper. Sol. 
Young, Charlotte row, Mansion House. 

Worthington H. and W. Rowlandson, Bolton 
le Moors, Lancaster, braziers. Sols. Adling- 
ton and Co. Bedford row. ~ 

Williams S. the elder, Gloucester, horse dea 
ler. Sol. Heelis, Staple Inn. 

Wilks J Bath, linen draper. Soi. Newbon, 
St. Andrew’s hill. 


CERTIFICATES, Oct. 25. 

W. Ford, Beckington, Somerset, maltster. 
P. Lynch, Liverpool, woollendraper. S. Young, 
Sheffield, mercer. G. and J. Bonnett, Litile 
Eccleston, Lancashire. taniers. G. Pardow, 
Coughton, Warwick, needle maker. H. Gom- 
pertz, Hampstead, merchant. J. Turner and 
W. Goodal, Garlick-hill, merchants. W. 
Peech, Chesterfield, Derby, innholder. . ‘T. 
Gossage, Chesterfield, Derby, maltster. J. 
Griffiths, Tryfern, Carnarvon, woollen draper. 
J. Taylor, Gosport, pawnbroker. J L. Holt, 
Mauchesier, dealer. J. Salmon, Westbury, 
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Somerset, dealer. W.HI. Ellis, Christchurch, 
Hants, linen draper. 
BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, Oct. 7. 
Loser K. Salter’s Hall-court, merchant, 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
Andrews D. jun. Plymouth Dock, grocer. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Byrchall B.S. Kiatbury, Berkshire, horse dea- 
ler, Sol Sherwin, Great James-street, Bed- 
ford-row. 

Commins M. Falmouth, innkeeper. — Sols. 
Reardon and Co. Corbet-court, Gracechurch- 
street. 

Delcambre A. Bucklersbury, merchant. Sol. 
Pasmore, Warnford-court. 

Eales W. Swallow-street, cheesemonger. Sol. 
Lemage, Castle-street, Leicester-square. 

Freeland C. Bunhill-row, linen draper. Sol. 
Wilson, Temple. 

Ferneley A. Manchester, grocer. Sols. Hurd 
and Co. Temple. 

Henry R. late of Jamaica, merchant. Sols. 
Shawe and Co. New Bridge-street. 

Ratcliffe T. Church-street, Bethnal Green, 
cheesemonger. Sol. Cocker, Cross-street, 
Finsbury-square. 

Taylor J. Tunchil, Lancashire, publican, Sol. 
Pownall, Staple Inn. 

Wyllie J. London, merchant, 
Co. Mincing-lane. 

CERTIFICATES, Oct. 28. 

S. Ingledew, Wood-street, Cheapside, ware- 
houseman. G. Taylor, Gorton, Lancashire, 
cotton manufacturer. J. Harrison, Shetheld, 
Yorkshire, grocer. W. Wise, Bath, bookseller. 
J. Wolstoncroft, Salford, Lancashire, common 
brewer. R, Mann and T. Mann, Liverpool, 
iron hoop makers. T. and H. Whitney, Che- 
shire, cotton spinners. 

BANKRUPTS, Oct. 

Apedaile G. North Shields, timber merchant. 
Sols. Swaineand Co. Frederick’s place. 

Amis J. Little Britain, fishmonger. Sols. 
Saunders and Co. Upper Thames street. 

Dodson P. Bedminster, Somerset, baker. Sols. 
Bourdillon and Co. Broad street. 

Dearn J. Woolton, Lancaster, painter. Sol. 
Chester, Staple Inn. 

Evans L. Worcester, coal dealer. 
ton and Co. Gray's Inn. 

Hammond H. Bride lane, glass cutter. Sols 
Tilson and Co. Coleman strvet. 

Minott S. and O. Crease, Philpot Jane, mer- 
chants. Sols, Reardon and Co. Corbet court. 

Massey S. Chester, dealer and chapman, fol. 
Parker, Norfolk street, Stran4. 

CERTIFICATES, Nov. 

B. Davies, Cardiff, Glamorganshire, draper. 
P. Owen, jun. Macclesfield, Cheshire, silk ma 
nufacturer. W. Poole, Georgeham, Devon- 
shire, yeoman. J Knight, Castle Cary, So- 
mersetshire, surgeon. J. Storrs, Doncaster, 
spirit merehant. RK. Bignell, Middleton Stoney, 
Oxfordshire, scrivener. C.D Raabe, Hampton 
Court, tailor, W. Wilkinson, jun. Keighley, 
Yorkshire, cotton piece manufacturer. G. 
Harding, Ilfracombe, Devonshire, draper. H. 
Tooke, Totnes, Devonshire, ironmonger. ‘T, 
Wallis, jun; South Shields, master mariner. 
G. Coupland, Brist J, dealer. 

BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, Oct, 14. 

Parker W. York, merchant. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Burman T. Dewsbury, York, woollen manu- 

fasturer. Sols. Fisher and Co. Holporn. 


Sols. Noy and 


Sols. Fger- 
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Maish T. Bristol, cheese factor. Sols. Lambert 

and Co. Gray’s Inn. 

Rourke L. Resemary-lane, Minories, victualler. 
Sol. Eyles, Castle street, Houndsditch, 

CERTIFICATES, Nov. 4. 

G. Bowler, sen. and Co. Haughton, Lancaster, 
hat manufacturers. W. Redhead, Little Chel. 
sea, baker. W. Morral, Birmingham, factor. 
H. Deane, Chester, maltster. S. Shaw, London, 
merchant 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, Oct. 18. 

Crosby R. Statiouer’s-court, Ludgate-hill, book- 
seller. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Ansell T. White Horse-yard, Middlesex, livery 
stable keeper. Sol. Latkow, Wardrobe- 
place, Doctors-Commons. 

Deam J. Lancaster, painter. Sol. 
Staple Inn. 

Farish W. Whitehaven, mariner. 
Temple. 

Gibbons J. late of Cheltenham, ironmonger: 
Sol. Bousfeld, Bouverie-street. 

Haswell B. Wellington, Hereford, grocer. 
Sol. Smith, Bedford row. 

Hillier H. London, victualler. Sols. Bland and 
Co. Hatton Garden. 

Harris J. Sherborne-lane, victualler. Sols. 
Templer and Co. Burr-street. 

Lloyd R. Merioneth, tanner. Sols. Blackstock 
and Co Temple 

Williams R. Merioneth, skinner. Sols. Black- 
stock and Co Temple. 

CERTIFICATES, Nov.8. 

W. Breese, Hanley, Stafford, potter. J. 
Lancaster, Whitley Lower, York, woollen 
cloth manufacturer. J. Miller, Liverpool, dis- 
tiller. J. Dauncey, Baltensbury, Somerset, 
cattle dealer. J. Darby, Bengworth, Worcester, 
saddler. F. Willcocks, Cross-street, Islington, 
merchant. R. Plant, Sandford, Berks, cattle 
dealer. J. Graves, Liverpool, cotton broker. 
J. Brooman, Margate, common brewer. J Ni- 
chols, Leeds, bookseller. 

BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, Oct, 91. 

Stead G. late of Aldermanbury, London, 
cheesemonger. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Crosby R. late of Stationers’-court, bookseller. 
Sel. Wilde, Warwick-square. 

Foreman J. the younger, Mountsorrel, Leic7s- 
ter, hosier. Sols Alexander and Co. New 


Chester, 


Sol Falcon, 


pn. 

Hester J. late of Rochester-road, Tothilfields, 
brick maker, Sol, Lawrence, Dean’s-court, 
Doctors’ Commons. 

Malins H. Pall Mall, coffee house keeper. Sol 
Fryet, Milbank-street, Westiniaster, 

Robson C. Bermondsey, shipwright. Sof. 
Hutchison, Crown-court, ‘Ihreadneedle- 
street. 

Singer E. Corsley, Wilts, victualler. Sols. 
Nethersole and Co. Essex-street, Strand, 

Stockham W. Bristol, baker. Sods. Poole and 
Gray’s Inn 

CERTIFICATES, No. 

J. Shirley and B. Shirley, Worship-street, 
dealers inearthenware. R. Arden, Stockport 
Chester, hatter. H. Spinks, late of Bury-street, 
Westminster, tailor, J. Taylor, Credenhil] 
Hereford, shoemaker. W. Carden, Bristol 
dealer. J. Cottell, North Wraxall, ilts, 
paper maker. J. Kohler, St. Swithin’s lanes 
Lombard-street, merchant. J. Beard, Chear- 
side, merchant. J, Graham, late of Lambeth 
rope maker, 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
Dryness 


by Leslie's 
Hygrom. 


22 Noon 


8 o'clock 
Mornin8., 


95 27 Fair 
32 Fair 
»82 36 Fair 
44 Fair 
35 Fair 
322 40 Stormy 
50 | 0 Rain 
991/22 Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Far 
Showry 
5 Showry 
Cloudy 
0 Showry 
0. Rain 
0 Showry 
0 Rain 
7 Cloudy 
0 Rain 


llo'clock 


London Premiums of Insurance. 


Aberdeen, Dundee, Perth, &c. 15s. 9d. 

Africa, 2gs. 

Amelia Island, to Ogs. 

American States, 40s. to 50s. 

Belfast, Cork, Dublin, 15s. 9d. to 20s. 

Brazils, 2 gs. 

Wamburgh, &c. 15s. 94. to 20s. 

Cadiz, Lisbon, Oporto, 25s. to 30s. 

Canada, 50s. to 63s. 

Cape of Good Hope, 239s. 

Constantinople, Smyrna, &c. 24gs. 

East-India (Co. ships) 3ys.to 34gs. 
out and home, 79s. 

France, 15s. to 20s. 

Gibraltar, 30s. 

Gottenburgh, 15s. to 20s. 

Greenland, out and home, gs. 

Holland, 12s. 6d. to 15s. 9d. 

Honduras, &c. 249s. to 3gs. 

Jamaica, 2gs. to 50s. 

Leeward Islands, 35s. to 40s. 

Madeira, 25s. to 30s. 

Malta, Italian States, &c. 2gs. 

Malaga, 30s. to 2gs. 

Newfoundland, &c. 30s, to 2gs. 

Portsmouth, Falmouth, Plymouth, 10s. 6d. 

River Plate, 3gs. 

Southern Fishery, out and home, 10gs. 

Stockbolmurg, Petersbh, Riga, &c. to 40s, 


Commercial Chronicle. 


} Ditto, 2 us. 
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LONDON MARKETS. 


PRICE OF BREAD. 
The Peck Loaf to weizh 17lb. Goz. ....48. 4d 
The Half ditto ditto 8 11 ......2 
The Quar. ditto ditto 4 5 ......1 
The half ditto ditto 2 22 ......0 


POTATOES, 
Kidney...... 8 0 0 | Ox Nobles . 
Champions.. 7 00 


Od to 3s 6d 


ONIONS, per Bushel; 


MEAT. 
Smithfield, per stone of 8b. to sink the Offal- 
f 


Lumps ordinary or large 32 to 40 Ibs... 
Fine or Canary, 24 to 30 Ibs. 
Loaves, fine.... 
Powder, ordinary, 9 to I1lbs.. 


COTTON TWIST. 
Mule Ist quality,No. 40 3s. 
No. 120 6s, 
2d quality, No. 40 Qs. 
Discount—15 to 22 per cent. 


COALS, delivered at 13s, per chald. advance 
Sunderland. Newcastle. 

Sept. 24. .. 39s 6d to 42 0 | 36s 6d to 43 6 

Oct. 1... 395 440)! 388 6d 469 

8... 39s 436) 388 0d 470 

20... 398 — 440/398 0d 48 6 


LEATHER. 
Butts, 50 to 56lb. 23 | Calf Skins 30 to 
Dressing Hides... 193 | 45lb. per doz. 
Crop hides for cut. 19 | Ditto 50 to 70.. 
Flat Ordinary Seals, Large.... 
Soap; yellow, 96s.; mottled 104s.; curd 108 
CANDLES; per doz. 1[s. 0d. ; moulds 12s. 6d. 


Oct. 21. 


27 


Course of Exchange. 
363 | Palermo, per oz. 
38-0 | Leghorn 
37-6 | Genoa 
11-14 | Venice, 
35 Oy Naples 
35-1 | Lisbon 
24-40 | Oporto 
24-60 | Rio Janeiro 
Madrid 37 | Dublin 
Cadiz, 362 | Cork 
’  Agio Bank of Holland, 2 per cent. 


HAY and STRAW:—ar sMITHFIELD. 


Bilboa 
Amsterdam, us. 
Ditto at sight 
Rotterdam 
Hamb. us. 23 
Altona us. 2 
Paris, 1 d.d. 


2. 

Sep30 6 
Oct. 7 6 
8 
21.. 6 


| 
| 
\ Sept 2) | 52 | 2 
22 | 48 54 
Bl 23 51 | 56 
| 24155, 61! 55 
tig 25 | 60 , 63 | 58 
i 26 | 357 | 60 | 50 
28 | 48 | 56 50 
29144 55 | 49 
49 55 | 50 
Oct. 1) 47 | 54 | 45 1817. 
2/39 50 40 | 30 Oct. 1..4 8/4 8/4 4/5 0/5 6 
3/35 50 | 44 8..4 6/4 6/5 6/5 6/5 
4/44 55! 44 15... 4 614 6/4 8/5 0/6 0 
5 | 44 | 56 | 44 22..4 414 4/4 8/5 8 
6 | 42 | 54 | 43 
7] 48 | 57 | 44 SUGAR. 
8145/50/47] , 107s 
9/47 | 55 | 47 | 29, 122s 
t 10} , 129s 
11 | 45 | 50 | 115s 
38/48 , 
i 14 | 44 50 | 42 4d. 
Lig 15 | 43 | 49 | 42| 29, 7d. 
16} 43/46} , 10d. 
bg 17 | 42 | 47 | 42 
46/41] , 
19 | 44 | 47 | 45 
20 | 45 | 48 | 45 
| 
if Hay. Straw. Clover. 
j s. d. £. 8. d. £. a.d. 
00; 220} 88 
ia 00; 220; 80 
4 0 0 220 7 10 


a 


= 
= 


Fire-Office Shares, Sc. Oct. 20. 


Canals, 
Chesterfield .... Div. 67... — 
Coventry .... (Div. 441.) 
Croydon 3 G6 
Ellesmere and Chester (D. 
Grand Junction ...(Div.61.).. 180 — 182 
Grand Surry 499— — 
Ditto (optional) Loan Div. 51. s— — 
Huddersfield — 
Kennett and Avon ........ 
Leeds and Liverpool (Div 102. 250 — 255 
Lancaster...... Div. 19 °5 
Div.3ll. —— — 
Peakforest ..... GS Gl 
Thames and Medway ...... 1710 — 

Docks. 
Commercial .... Div. 5!.... 77 — 75 
East India.....-..Div.71... —— — 
London ..... - Div. 3l..... Fl — 
West India .... Div. 101..... 199 — — 
Insurance Companies. 

Albion...... 5Msh..£50 pd. 45 — — 
County 
Eagle ......50 Spd. ...... — 
Globe...... Div. 61. ...... 122 — 
Hope ...... 50 Spd. ...... 215 3 
Imperial ......500 50pd... 80— 81 
London —— — 


London Ship....... 
Royal Exchange .. Div. 10., 245 — 
Rock... 414 
Union Fire Life 100]. 20 pd. 22 10 
Water Works. 
Grand Junction .......... 40 — 
London Bridge.... Div.31. 10841 — 
Manchester and Salford .... 20 — 
Portsmouth and Farlington50/ 5 10 
Ditto (New) 50 ..Div.6..... 33 6 


‘South London ............ 19 — 


West Middlesex ...100 ..... 36 — 
Bridges. 

Southwark 54 — 

Waterloo ...... 


Ditto Old Annuities 60 all pd. 60 — 
Ditto Newdo40sh.allpd. ....40 — 
Vauxhall Bonds 100 pd.... 35 — 
Literary Institutions. 
London, 75 gs. SL 
Russel 25 gs. 
Surry 30 gs. 10 — 
Mines. 
British Copper Comp. 100 sh. — — 
Beeralstone Lead and Silver,. 10 — 
Butspill ...... 10pd......... — 
Great Hewas....15 pd ...... 10 10 
Roads. 


Miscellaneous. 
Auction 20 — 
Five per cent. City Bonds.,., 104 — 
Chelsea .. 10 sh. Div. 12.... — — 
Lou. Commer. Sale Rooms 100p 29 10 
Lon. Flour Comp. ..14pd.. — — 
East Loudon..1002. sh....... — — 


35 Commercial Chronicle. 
PRICES CURRENT, Oct. 20, 1816. 
£.8. d. 
American pot-ash, percwt 212 OtoO O 
Ditto pearl ...... 300 3 7 
Brandy,Cogniac,bond. gal. 096 09 
Camphire, refined .. Ib. 0 4 6 O 4 
Ditto unrefined..cwt. 12 0 0 15 0 
Cochineal, fine black, ib. 1 11 1°12 
Ditto, East-India.... 0 4 6 O 45 
Coffee, fine bond....cwt.5 3 0 5 7 
Ditto ordinary ...... 4 5 0 4 6 
Cotton Wool, Surinam,lb.0 2 0 O 2 
Ditto Jamaica... 0 1 6 O 1 
Ditto Smyrna .. 0 15 O 1 
Ditto East-India 0 1 0 O 1 
Currants, Zant....cwt.. 416 0 5 4 
Elephants’ Tecth ......20 0 0 24 0 
Scrivelloes 0 0 30 0 
Flax, Riga ........ton 65 0 0 70 0 
Ditto Petersburgh .. 0 0 O 60 0 
Galls, Turkey.... cwt. 12 0 0 16 0 
Geneva, Holl.bond.gal. 0 310 0 4 
Ditto, English...... 013 6 O 0 
Gum Arabic, Turkey,ewt.16 0 0 18 0 
Hemp, Riga,......ton 0 0 0 43 O 
_ Ditto Petersburgh .. 0 0 O 41 9 
Indigo, Caraceas.. lb. 010 0 010 
_ Ditto East-India.... 0 4 9 010 
TronBritish bars.. ton 1310 0 0 0 
DittoSwedishc.c.v.p. 16 10 0 17 0 
Ditto Swed. 2nd sort 0 0 0 O O 
Lead in pigs...... fod 19 0 0 WW O 
Dittored...... ton 21 0 0 22 0 
Ditto white .... ton 33 0 0 O 0 
‘Logwood ........ton 810 0 9 O 
‘Madder, Dutcherop,ewt. 515 0 6 15 
‘Mahogany ........ ft. 0 1 8 O 2 
Oil, Lucca..24 gal. jar 14 0 O 18 O 
Ditto Florence,} chest 2 5 0 210 
Ditto whale eeeeeeee 60 0 0 0 0 
Ditto spermaceti..ton 95 0 0 O 0 
Pitch, Stockholm..cwt. 013 0 0 0 
Raisins, bloom....cwt. 416 0 5 0 
‘Rice, Carolina bond .. 2 20 2 3 
Rum, Jamaica bond gal. 0 4 0 0 4 
Ditto Leeward Island 0 210 0 3 
Saltpetre, East-India,cwt.2 0 0 2 1 
Silk, thrown, Italian, lb. 2 9 0 3 6 
‘Silk, raw,.. Ditto.. 114 0 2 3 
‘Tallow, Russia, white 217 6 218 
Ditto yellow 3 5 0 3 6 
‘Tar, Stockholm ..bar. 1 10 0 
‘Tin inblocks......cwt. 419 0 O 0 
‘Tobacco, Maryland, Ib. 0 0 5 O 0 
Ditto Virginia...... 0 0 6 O 0 
‘Wax, Guinea......cwt. 9 0 0 9 9 
'Whale-fins (Green! ) ton 85 0 0 90 0 

Wine: 

‘Red Port, bond pipe .. 00 
Ditto Lisbon .......... 0 0 41 0 
{Ditto Madeira........ 36 0 0 64 0 
'Ditto Moantain,.......28 0 0 33 0 
‘Ditto Calcavella...... 0 0 0 0 0 
‘Ditto-Sherry..... .;butt-28 0 45 0 
Ditto Claret socceeveee 15 0 O 55 0 


oaa 


Gas Lightand Coke Company — par, 


210 
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» from 22nd September to Ast ‘October, 1817. 


.| Michael’s 


81: 


? Bank 


_ 


> 


4p.Cent 
Consols 


5 p.Cent4 


Irish 


5 p.Cent 


huifies. 

Imperial 
3 p.Cent. 
Ditto An- 
nuities. 


Long An- 


| 


TSI 


ei Lt 


> 
oO 

tis 


99 1072 
99 107% 


Line 


| 


South Sea 
Consols 


35p 
35p 
33p 
34p 


911 32p 


IRISH FUNDS. 


irish Bank 

Government De- 
beuture 3! perct. 
Stock, 34 per ct. 


| Stock. 
Government 


benture 4 per ct 
G overnment 


Government De- 
| Stock. 5 per ct 


Grand Canal 


Stock. 


Loan 6per cent. 


Grand Caual 
Loan, 4 per ct. 
Grand Canal 
Loan, 6 per ct. 
Bonds, 

Royal Canal 


| City Dublin 
| Omnium. 


AMERICAN FUNDS. 


Bank Shares .. 
Old 6 per Cent. .cccee 
New 6 per cent. ..., 
6 per cent -.......... 


Sept. 


IN LONDON. 
23rd—30th 


AT NEW YORK. 
Sept. 2. 


111 
105 


1043 


156 
lio 
100 
108 


Oct. 


Prices of the 
FRENCH FUNDS 
From Sept. 21, to 
Oct. 18 

5 per 
Cent. 


Bank 
Actions 


fr. ¢. 


1817 
Sept fr. 
2168 65} 1285 
23,68 65) 1380 
25 66 1380 
28'66 1385 
30/66 1385 


Cc. 


1382 50 
1382 50 
1382 
1380 
1385 
1387 
1400 
1402 50 


67 


23, Cornhill. 


By J. M. Richardson, 
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| i Daily Price of STOCKS 
tig 1817. ae | | 
if 22 ig George} Crown 
23 2 | — 2343} 68 | — 28p , 80} 
ne 24 803 811828 11062 210 | 75 | — 29 | 812 
81! sofiso [1062 240 | 76 | — | 813 
26 3 80 239 | 78 | — | sii 
29 
a4 30) : at 107 —_ 240 | 75 | — |28p 813 
Oct. | | 
82} 10062 804 —| 7 23p | 818 
2) | 11062} 803) 239 | 82 sii 
rig 3) | | 240 | 92 | 
4 | 107 | — | 9 27p | 813 
6| 's23 | *— |109 | | so! 
7| 3 | 1073| 240 (115 | 82? 
9) — | i108: 244 {116 33p | $3 
fe 10 | — | {108 43t)115 | 822 
pig 13, $ | 982/108 21 244 |115 35p | 823 
tig 14M) 829 3! '312 23! —| bar 113 
15,280!| $31 2! 12, Ml [212 24531113 
16.281} 24) 99} 108 211-16, 245 83! T 
17/283 | 823 3 (82; 2 | — (21 116 245 [107 833 
ia 18) St.JLuke. 3 | 
20283 | 824 2 2 | 106 {21 1-16, — 243 |106 83! 
21/286 | 82) 4 isil — (21 240 823 
| | 2 | | 
| | be 
| 3 { $a 
4 & a 
| th 
Tig ne 
ur 
| th 
565 60 bj 
7/65 40 cl 
GiG4 79 
| — —| 1665 2 ee 
ig be 
if ., ‘ ki 


